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BEAUTIES OF BURKE 



LAW— il5 a Science of methodized and artificial 
Equity^ abolijhed in France. 

A. Government of the nature of that fet up dt our very 
door (France) has never been hitherto leen or even 
imagined in Europe. What our relation to it will be 
cannot be judged by other relations. It is a ferious 
thing to have a conneQion with a people who live only 
under politiye, arbitrary, and changeable inftitutions; 
and thofe not perfeded nor fupplied, nor explained 
by any common acknowledged rule of moral fcience* 
I remember that in one of my lait converfations with 
the late Lord Camden, we were ftruck much in the 
fame manixer with the abolition in France of the law^ 
as s^fcidntce of methodized and artificial equity. France^ 
fince-her revolution, is under the fway of a feft, whofe 
leaders have deliberately, at one ftroke, demoliihed 
the whqle body of that jurifprudence which France 
had pretty nearly in common with other civilized coun^ 
tries. -^ In that jurifprudence were contained the ele- 
ments and'principles of the law of nations, the great 
ligament of mankind. With the law they have of 
courfe deftroyed all feminaries in which jurifprudence 
was, taught^ as well as all the corporations eltabliihed 
for its confervation. I have not heard of any coun- 
try, whether in Europe or Afia, or even in Africa, on 
this fide of Mount Atlas, which is wholly without fome 
fuch colleges and fuch corporations, except France. 
No man, in a public or private concern, can divine 
by what rule or principle her judgments are to be 
direfted; nor is there to be found a Profeffor in any 
Univerfity, or a Praftitioner in any Court, who will 
hazard an opinion of what is or is not law in France, 
in any cafe whatever. They have not only annulled 
all their old treaties, but they have renounced the law 
of nations, from whence treaties have their force. 



With a fixed defign they have outlawed themfclvcs^ 
and to their power outlawed all other nations. Inilead 
of the religion and the law by which they were in a 
great and politic comtit^nion with the Chriftian world, 
they have conftrufted their republic on three bafei, 
all fundamentally oppofitc to thofe on which the com^ 
munities of Europe are built. Its foundation is laid 
in Regicide, in Jacobinifm^ and in Atheifm ; and it 
has joined to thoie principles a body of fyftematic man- 
ners which fecures their operation* — Regicide Peace. 

I Mill 

LAW OF CHANGE. 

We mull all obey the great law of change. It is the 
molt powerful law of nature, and the means perhaps of 
its confervation. All we can do, and that human wif- 
dom can do, is to provide that the change fliall pro- ' 

ceed by infenfible degrees. Thi^ has all the benefits 
which may be in change, without any of the inconye- 
niencies of mutation. Every thing is provided foras it 
arrives. This mode willj on the one hand, prevent the 
unfixing' oli inter tjis at once; a thing which is apt to 
breed a black and fuUen difcontent in thofe who are at 
once difpoffeffed of all their influence and confidera- 
tion. This gradual courfe, on the others fide, will pre- 
vent men, long under depreffion, from being ifntoxicated 
with a large draught of new power, which they always 
abufe with a licentious infolence. But wilhing, as I 
do, the change to be gradual and cautious, I would, in 
my firft Iteps, lean rather to the fide of enlargement 
than reftrifction. — Letter to Sir H. Langrijhe^ M. P. 



LAWS (bad.) ' 
Bad laws are the worft fort of tyranny. In fuch a 
country as this, they are of all bad things the worfl» 
worfe by far than any where elfe; and they derive a 
particular malignity even from the wifdom and found- 
nefs of the reft of our inftitutions. For very obviou$ 
reafons you cannot truft the Crown with a difpenfing 
power over any of yoyr laws — Speech previous to the 
EleHion at Brifiol. 
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LAWCrV£R* 

tharaSer of a true Lav^giDtf. - 

feu t it feems as if it were the prevalent opinion itl 
, Paris, that an unfeeling heart, and an undoubting 
confidence, are the fole qualifications for a perfeft 
legiflator. Far different arc ray ideas of that high 
office. The true lawgiver ought to have an heart 
full of fenfibility. He ought to love and rfefpeft his 
kind, and to fear hinifelf. It may be allowed to his 
temperament to catch his ultimate objeft with an in-* 
tuitive glance ; but his movements towards it ought 
lo be deliberate. Political arrangement, as it is a 
Work for focial ends, is to be only wrought by focial 
means. There mind muftconfpire with mind. Time 
is required to produce that union of minds which 
alone can produce all the good we aim at. Our pa* 
tience will atcliieve more than our force. If I 
might venture to appeal to what is fo much out of 
fafhion in Paris, I mean to experience, I Ihould tell 
you, that in my courfe I have known, and, accord- 
ing to my meafure, have co-operated with great men> 
and I have never yet feen any plan which has not 
been mended by the obfervations of thofe who were 
much inferior in underfianding to the perfon wh© 
took the lead in the bufinefs. By a flow but well* 
fufiained progrefs, the etteft of each ftep is watched; 
the good or ill fuccels of the firfr, gives light to us 
in the fecond ; and fo, from light to light, we are 
condufted with fafety through the whole ft ries. We 
fee, that the parts of the fyftem do not clafli. The 
evils latent in the moft promifing contrivances are 
provided for as they arife. One advantage is as little 
as pollible facrificed to another. We compenfate, 
•we reconcile, we balance. We are enabled to unite 
into a confiftent whole the various anomalies and 
contending principles that are found in the minds and 
affairs of men. From hence arifes, riot an excellence 
in fimplicity, but One far fuperior, an excellence iri 
compofition. Where the great intercfts of maaikirid 



are concerned through a long fucceflion of genera- 
tions, that fucceflion ought to be admitted into Tome 
fliare in the councils which are fo deeply to affeft 
them. If juftice requires this, the work itfelf re- 
quires the aid of more minds than one age can fur- 
nifh. It is from this view of things that the beft 
Icgiflators have been often fatisfied with the eftabUfli- 
tnent of fome fure, lolid, and ruling principle in 
government ; a power Uke that which fome of the 
philofophers haVe called a plaftic nature ; and having 
Hxed the principle, tliey have left it afterwards to its ^ 

own operation.-^ Reflexions on the Revolution in 

trance. . ' 

LEGISLATOR AND POPULAR GOVERNMENTS.' 

No legiflator, at any period of the world, has 
willingly placed the feat of active power in the hands 
of the multitude: becaufe there it admits of no 
control, no regulation, no fteady direflion what- 
foever. The people are the natural control on au- 
thority ; but to exercife and to control together is 
contradiQory and impoflible* 

As the exorbitant exercife of power cannot, under 
popular fway, be effectually reftrained, the other 
great objeQ; of political arrangement, the means of 
abating an exceffive dcfire of it, is in fuch a ftate 
Itili worfe provided for. The democratic common- 
wealth is the foodful nurfe of ambition. Under the 
other forms it meets with many reftraints. Whenever, 
in ftates which have had a democratic bafis, the le- 
giflators have endeavoured to put reftraints upon 
ambition, their methods were as violent, as in the 
€nd they wwe ineffejftual ; as violent indeed as any 
the moft jealous defpotifm could invent. The 
oftracifm could not yery long fave itfelf, and much 
lefs the ftatc which it was meant to guard, from the 
attempts of ambition, one of the natural inbred 
incurable diftempers of a powerful democracy.——-^ 
Appeal from the new to the old Whigs. 
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LEGISLATORS (fRENCH.) 

Whilst they (French Legijlators) are pofleQed 
by thefe notions, (theoretical) it is vain to talk to 
tnern of the practice of their anceftors, the funda- 
mental laws of their country, the fixed form of a 
conftitution, whofe merits are confirmed by the folid 
left of long experience, and, an increafing public 
ftrength and nationaJ profperity. They defpile ex- 
perience ^$ the wifdom of unlettered men ; and as 
for the reft, they have wrought under ground a mine 
. that will blow up at one gr^nd explofion all examples 
pf antiquity, all precedents, charters, and a8:s of 
parliament. They have " The Rights of Men." 
Againft thefe there can be no prefcription; ag^inft 
thele no agreement is binding : thefc admit no tem- 
perament, and no compromile: any thing withheld 
from their full demand is io much of frai^d au^ in- 
juttice. Againft thefe their rights of men let no 
government look for fecurity in the length of its 
continuance, or in the juftipe and lenjty of its ad- 
jniniftration. The objetliqns of thefe fpecuiatilL^ if 
its fpnns do not quadrate with their theories, are as 
yahd againft fuch an pld and benehcent government 
^s againft the nioft violent tyranny, or the greeneft 
ufurpation. They are always at iffiie with govern- 
ments, not on a queftion of abufe^ but a queftion of 
competency, and a queftion of title. J haye nothing 
to fay to the clumfy fubtilty of their poiitical meta- 
phyfics. Lqt them be their amufemer.t in the fchools. 
' ' — " Illayc ja£iet in aula — jEolus^ tt claujo ventcrUm 
^^ carcere regnet.'' — But let them not brealc prifon to^ 
burft like a Levanter^ to fweep the earth with their 
hurricane, and to break up the fountaiiis of the great 

deep to Qver\Yhelm us.-: rReJleBions on the Revo^ 

hdion in Fr(inc}. 

LIBERTY. rSEE FREEDOM.) 

Liberty, if I underftand it at all, is z. general 
principle, and the clear right of all the iubjefcts 

^ 3 , 
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vrithin the realm, or of none. Partial freedom fccin 
to me a moft invidious mode of flavery ; but unfor^ 
tunately, it is the kind of flavery the moft cafily ad^ 

mitted in times of civil difcord* Letter to the She^ 

riffs of BrtJioL 

* tIBERTY. 

Genuine Love cj Liberty. 

It 13 but too true, that the love, and even the very- 
Idea, of genuine liberty, is extremely rare. It is bu^ 
too true, that there are many, whofe whole fcheme of 
freedom is made up of pride, perverfenefs, and info.- 
lence. They feel themfelves in a (late of thraldom; 
thfey im.agine that their fouls are cooped and cabined 
in,» unlels they have fome man, or fome body of men, 
dependent on their mercy. This defire of having 
fome one below them, defcends to thofe who are the 
very lowefl of all ; and a Proteftant cobler, debafed 
by his poverty, hut exalted by his fhare of the ruling 
churchj feels a pride in knowing it is by his genero- 
sity alone, that the peer, whofe footman's inftep he 
meafures, is able to keep his chaplain from a jail. 
This difpoiition is the true fource of the paflion which 
many men in very humble life have taken to the 
American war. Ourlubjefts in America; our colo- 
nies ; our dependants. This luft of party power, i^ 
the liberty tbey hunger and thirft for ; and this Syren 
fong of ambitiop, has charmed ears, that one would 
have tliQught were never organized to that fort of - 
xnuiic.-^ — Ibid. 

:[.XBERTY, 

Tre true danger is, when liberty is nibbled away, 
for expedients, and by parts, Ibid. 

LIBERTY, 

Without Wificm and Virtue^ the greatejl of Evils. 

The effefts of the incapacity fhewn by the popular 
leaders in all the great members of the commonwealth - 
ere to be covered with the " all-atoning narnfi'' of 
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liberty. In Ibrae people I fee great liberty indeed ; 
in many, if not in the moft, an oppreffive degrading 
fervitude. But what is liberty without wifdom, and 
without virtue ? It is the greateft of all poffible evils ; 
for it is folly, vice, and madnefs, without tuition or 
reftraint. Thofe who know what virtuous liberty is^ 
cannot bear to fee it difgraced by incapable heads, 
on account of their having high-founding words in 
their mouths. Grand, fwelling fentiments of liberty, 
I am fure I do not defpife. They warm the heart; 
they enlarge and liberalize our minds; they animate 
our courage in a time of confliS. — —Reflexions on 
the French Revolution. 



LIBERTY AND PEACE. 

Liberty is a goo4 to be improved, and not an 
evil to be leffened. It is not only a private bleffing 
of the firft order, but the vital fpring and energy of 
the ftate itfelf, which has juft fo much life and vigour 
as there is liberty in it. ' But whether liberty be ad- 
vantageous or not, (for I know it is a fafliian to 
decry the very principle) none will difpute that peace 
is a bleffing; and peace muft in the courfe of human 
affairs be frequently bought by fome indulgence and 
toleration at Icaft to liberty,— -r-'Sj^^^cA pi Conciliation 
with America* 

^ LIBERTY AND SERV^TyDE^ 

A brave people will ceft^iply pref(Sr liberty, 2\p- 
companied with a virtuous poverty, to a depraved 
and wealthy fervitude. But before the price of com- 
fort and opulence is paid, one ought to be pretty 
fure it is real liberty which is purchafed, and that {he 
is to be purchafed at no other price. I fhall always, 
however, confider that liberty is very equivocal in 
her appearance, which has not wifdom and ju'lice 
for her companions; and does not lead profperity 

and plenty in her train. ReJleSlions on the Revolts 

Hon in France. 

N 4 
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Taking in the whole view df life, it is more fefh 
to live qnder the jurifdiQion of fevere but fteady rea- 
fon, than under the empire of indulgent, but capri-» 
cious ipdit^on.^-'Af peal from the new to the old Whigs. 

tPARNING.' fsEE NOBILITY AND PRIESTHOOD.) 

yjf. are but too apt to confider thjngs in the ftate 
in which we find them, without fufficiently ^dvert^ng 
to the caufes by which they haye been produced, 
and poflibly may be upheld. Nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that our manners, our civilization, and all 
the good things which are connefted with manners, 
and with civilization, have, in this European world 
qf ours, depended for ages upon two principles ; and 
'\vei e indeed the refult of both combined ; I meai^ 
the fpirit of a gentleman, and the fpirit of religion. 
The nobility arid the clergy, the one by profeffion,| 
the other by ps^tronage, kept learnirig in exiftence, 
even in the midft of afips and confufions, and whilft 
goye^nment3 wpre rather in their caufes than formed. 
J^earning paid back what it received to nobility and 
to priefthood ; and paid it with lifury, by enlarging 
their ideas, and by furnilhing their minds. Happy 
if they had all continued to Know their indiffoluble 
^nion, and their proper place ! Happy if learning, 
not debauched by ambition, had beeniaiisfied to 
fontinue the inftfuftof, and nqt afpired to be the 
inafter ! Along with Us natural proteftors and guai;"- 
idians, learnmg will bp caft into the mire, and trodden 
flown under the hoofs of a fwini|h multitijde,-T:r— 
^eJleSlions on the Revolution in ^raticf. 

I-OVE. 

The phyjical Caufe of Love. 

When we have before us fuch objefts as excite 
love and complacency^ the body is afFefted, fo far 
as I could obferve, much in the following manner: 
The head reclines fomctbing on one fide; the eye- 
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lids are more clofed than ufual, and ibo €ye« roll 
gently with an inclination to the object; the moUtb 
is a little opened, and the Breath drawn flowly, with 
now and then a low ligh; the whole body is com- 
pofcd, and the hands fall idly to the fides. All this 
is accompanied with an inward fcnfe of melting and 
languor. Thefe appearances are always propor- 
tioned to the degree of beauty in the objed, and of 
I'enfibility in the obferver. And this gradation from 
the highcft pitch of beauty and fenfibility, even to 
the lowclt of mediocrity and indifference, and their 
correfpondent effefts, ought to be kept in view, ellc 
this defcription will fcem exaggerated, which it cer- 
tainly is not* But from this defcription it is alnioft 
impoflibk ^^t- to conclude, that beauty afts by re- 
laxing the fplids of the whole fy ftem. There are all 
the appearai^ces of ftjch a relaxation; and a relaxa- 
tion fomewhat below the natural tone feems to rae to 
be the caufe of all ppfitive pleafure. Who is a 
ftranger to that manner of expreflion fo common in 
^11 times and in all countries, of being foftened, re- 
laxed, enervated, diffolved, melted away by plea- 
fure? The univerfal voice of mankind, faithful to 
their feelings, concurs in affirming this uniform and 
general effeft: and although fome odd and particular 
inftance may perhaps be found, wherein there ap- 
pears a confiderable degree of pofitive plealure, 
without all the charafters of relaxation, we muli not 
therefore rejeft the conclufion we had drawn from a 
concurrence of many experiments; but we muft ftill 
retain it, fubjoining the exceptions which may oc!:cur 
according to the judicious rule laid down by Sir 
Ifaac Newton in the third book of his Opiics. Our 
pofition will, I conceive, appear confirmed bevond 
any. reafonable doubt, if we can Ihew that fuch 
things as we have alrea4y obferved to be the ge- 
nuine conftituents of beauty, have each of them, 
feparately taken, a natural tendency to relax the 
fiJDres. And if it muft be allowed us, that the ap- 
pearance of the human body, yrhen all thefe con- 
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ftituents are united together before the fenfory, fur 
ther favours this opinion, we may venture, I believe, 
to conclude, that the paffion called love is produced, 
by this relaxation, 3y *^he fame method of reafon- 
jng which we have ufed in the enquiry into the 
caufes of the fublime, we may likewife conclude, 
that as a beautiful objeQ: prefented to the fenfe, by 
cauGng a relaxation in the body, produces the pafc 
fion of love in the mind; lo if by any means the 

})affion Ihould firft have its origin in the mind, a re^ 
axation of the outward organs will as certainly en- 
fue in a degree proportioned to the caufe. — "^Sublim^ 
and BeautifuL 

lovz (not arising from LysT.) 

I likewife diftinguifh love, by which I mean that 
fatisfaftion which arifes to the mind upon contem- 
plating any thing beautiful, of whatfoever nature it 
Ittay be, from defire or luft; which is an energv of 
the mind, ^that hurries us on to the poffeflion of cer- 
tain objefts, that do not affeft us as they are beauti- 
ful, but by means altogether different. We fhall 
Jiave a ftrong defire for a woman of no remarkably 
beauty; whilft the greateft beauty in men, or in 
other animals, though it caufes love, yet excites no- 
thing at all of defire. Which fhews that beauty, 
and the paffion caufed by beauty, which I call love, 
is different from defire, though defire may fometime^ 
operate along with it ; but it is to th^s letter that we 
muft attribute thofe violent and tempcftuous paffions, 
and the confequent emotions of the body which at- 
tend what is» called love in fome of its ordinary ac- 
ceptations, and not to the effefts of beauty merely 
as it is fuch. Ibid. 



LOVE AND ADMIRATION, 

Th'ere is a wide difference between admiration 
and love. The fublime, which is the caufe of the 
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former, always dwells on great objcQs, and terrible; 
the latter on ftnal! ones, and pleafing; we fubn.it to 
v^hat we admire, but we love what fubmits to us; in 
one cafe we are forced, in the other we are flattered, 
into compliance. Ibid* 

LOVER (fORSAKEN.) 

If you liRen to the complaints of a forfaken 
lover, you obferve that he infitts largely on the plea* 
lures which he enjoyed or hoped to enjoy, and on 
the perfettion of the objeft of his defires; it is the 
lofs which is always uppermoft in his mind. The 
yiolent effefts produced by love, which has fometrmes 
been even wrought up to madnefs, is no objefclioi^ 
to the rule which we feek to eflablifli. When men 
have fuffered their imaginations to be long affefted 
With any idea, it fo wholly cngrofl'es them as to Ihut 
put by degrees almoft every other, and to. break 
down every partition of the mind which would con- 
fine it. Any idea is fufficient for the purpofe, as is 
evident from the infinite varietv of caufes, which 
give rife to madnefs; but this at moft can only prove 
jhat the paffion of love is capable of producing very 
(extraordinary efFefts, not that its extraordinary emo- 
fions haye any connection with pofitive pain. — Ibii. 

LANGUAGE, 

t^ffeUi of outrageous Language. (See A m e r i c a J 

This outrageous language, (relative to America) 
which has been encouraged and kept alive by every, 
^rt, has already done incredible mifchief. For a 
long time, even amidft the defolations of war, and 
the inlults of hoftile laws daily accumulated on one 
another; the American leaders (eem to have had 
the greateft difficulty in bringing up their people to 
a declaration of total independence. But the Court 
Gazette accomplifhedwhat the abettors of indepe^i- 
dence had attempted in vain. When that difinge. 
nuous coippilation, and ftrapge medley of railing 
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and flattery, was adduced, as a proof of the united 
fentiments of the people of Great Britain, there vas 
a great change throughout all America. The tide 
of popular afrection, which had Itill fet towards the 
parent country, began immediately to turn; and \q 
flow with great rapidity in a contrary courfe. Far 
from concealing thefe wild declarations of enmity, 
the author of the celebrated pamphlet which prepared 
the minds of the people for independence, mCfts 
largely on the multitude and the fpirit of thefe ad* 
drelfes; and he draws an argument from them, 
Tvhjch (if the fa6l were as he fuppofes) muft be.irre- 
fiftible. For I never knew a writer on the theory of 
government fo partial to authority, as not to allow, 
that the hoftile mind of the rulers to their people, did 
fully juftify a change of government; nor can any 
reaibn whatever be given, why one people fhould 
voluntarily yield any degree of pre-eminence to 
another, but on a fiippofition of great affefction and 
benevolence towards them. Unfortunately your 
rulers, trufting to other things, took no notice of 
this great principle of connexion. From the begin- 
ning of this affair, they have done all they could to 
alienate your minds from your own kindred; and if 
they could excite hatred enough in one of the parties 
towards the othei», they feemed to be of opinion that 
they had gone half the way towards reconciling th^ 
quarrel. Letter to the Sheriff's of BriJloL 

LOYALTY (tRUI;) 

Can it be true loyalty to any government, or trup 
patriotifm towards any country, to degrade the^r 
folemn councils into fervile drawing-fooms, to flatter 
their pride and paffions, rather than to enlighten 
their reafon, and to prevent them from being caution- 
ed againft violence left others fhould be encouraged 
to refiftance ? 3y fuch acquiefcence great kings 
and mighty nations have been undone ; and if any 
are ^ this day in a perilous fituation from^ rejeElin^ 
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truth, and liftening to flattery, it woiild rather become 
them to reform the errors under which they fuffer, 
than to reproach thofe who forewarned them of their 
danger. Letter to the Sheriffs of Brijlol. 



LEVELLERS. 

Those who attempt to level, never equalize. In 
all focieties, confiding of various defcriptions of 
citizens, (bme defcription muft be uppermoft. The 
levellers therefore only change and pervert the na- 
tural order of things; they load the edifice of fociety, 
by fetting up in the air what the folidity of the ftrufclure 
requires to be on the ground. The aflbciations of 
taylors and carpenters, of which the republic (of 
Paris, forinftance) is compofed, cannot b6 equal to 
thefituation, into which, by the worft ofufurpations, 
an ufurpation on the prerogatives of nature, yoa 

attempt to force them. Rejflediions on the Revolution 

in France^ 



LANDED PROPERTY. 



Laudable courfe of its Surplus. ' 

Why fhould the expenditure of a great landed 
property, which is a difperfion of the furplus produft 
of the foil, appear intolerable to you or to me, when 
it takes its courfe through the accumulation of vaft 
libraries, which are the hiftory of the force and 
weaknefs of the human mind; through great col- 
leflions of ancient records, medals, and coins, which 
atteft and explain laws andcuftoms; through paint- 
ings and itatues, that, by imitating nature, Teem to 
extend the limits of creation ; through grand monu- 
ments of the dead, which continue the regards and 
connexions of life beyond the grave; through col- 
leftions of the fpecimens of nature, which become a 
reprefentative affembly of all the clafles and families 
of the world, that by difpofition facilitate, and, b 
exciting curi'ofity, open the avenues to fcience ? 
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by great pfctrfiilient eftabliOimertts, all theffe ofcjefts 
of expence are better fecured from the inconftant 
fport of jperfonal caprice and perfonal extravagancef, 
are they worfe than if the fame taftes prevailed in 
fcattered individuals? Does not the fweat of the 
mafon and cdrpenter, who toil in order to partake 
the fweat of the peafant, flow as pleafantly and as 
falubrioufly, in the conftru£lion and repaiY of the 
majeftic edifices of religion, as in the painted bootha 

and fordid fties of vice and* luxury ^Rejleclions on 

the Revolution in France* 



LANDED PROPERTVi 

Always dijfolving into Individuality • 

The vtvy nature of a country life, the very nature 
of landed property, in all the occupations, and all 
the pleafures they afford, render combihation and 
arrangement (the fole way of procuring and exerting 
influence) in a manner impoflible amongft country 
people. Combine them by all the art you can, and 
all the induftry, they are always diffolving into indi- 
viduality. Any thing in the nature of incorporation 
is almoft imprafticable amongft them. Hope, fear, 
alarm, jealoufy, the ephemerous tale that does its 
bufinefs and dies in a day; all thefe things, which are 
the reins and fpurs by which leaders check or urgii 
the minds of followers, are not eafily employed, or 
hardly at all, amongft fcattered people. They al- 
femble, they arm, they a£t with the utmoft difficulty, 
and at the greateft charge. Their efforts, if ever they 
can be commenced, cannot be fuft^ined. . They 
cannot proceed fyftematically. If the country gen- 
tlemen attempt an influence through the mere income 
of their property, .what is it to that of thofe who 
have ten times their income to fell, and who can 
fuin their property by bringing their plunder to meet 
it at market. If the landed man wifhes to mortgage, 
he falls the value of bis land; and raifes the value of 
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afllgnats. He augments the power of his enemy hf 
the very means he muft take to contend with him. 
The country, gentleman therefore, the officer by fea 
and land, the man of liberal views and habits, at* 
tached to fio profeffion, will be as completely ex- 
cluded from the government of his country as if he 
were Jegiflatively profcribed. It is obvious, that in 
the towns, all the things which confpire againft the 
country gentleman, combine in favour of the money 
manager and dire£lor. In towns combination is 
natural. The habits of burghers, their occupations^ 
their diverfion, their bufmefs, their idlenefe, conti- 
nually bring them into mutual contaft. Their virtues 
and their vices are fociable; they are always in 
garrifon; and they come embodied and half difci- 
plined into the hands of thofe who mean to form 
tbem for civil or for military aftion.— — /tii^ 



MINISTERS (favourites.) 

EJfeHs of the Court Syjlem ( Favouritifm) on our Jo-- 
reign Affairs^ on iht Policy of our Government with 
regard to our Dependencies^ and on the anterior 
Oeconomy of the Commonwealth^ with fame Obfer" 
vations on the grand Principle which firfl recom* 
mended this Syfiem at Court. (See king's men, 

CABINET (double), POLICY.* 

A PLAN of favouritifm for our executory govern- 
ment is effentially at variance with the plan of our 
legiflature. One great end, undoubtedly, of a mixed 
government like ours, compofed of monarchy, andi 
ofcontrouls, on the part of the higher people and 
the lower, is that the prince Ihall not be abhi to vio- 
late the laws. This is ufeful, indeed, and funda- 
mental ; but this, even at firft view, is no triore than 
a negative advantage ; an armour merely ciefenfive. 
It is therefore next in otder, and equal in import- 
ance, that the difcretionary jpowers which are nccejfarily 
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vt/f^d in the rn&narch^ whether for the extcntion ojthc 
laws^ or for the nomination to magijlracy and ojffict^ or 
Jor condiiding the affairs of peace and war^ orjoir or- 
dering the revenue^ Jliould all be exerciftd upon public 
principles and national grounds^ and not o^t the likings 
or prejudices^ the intrigues or policies^ of a court.-^-^ 
This, I faid, is equal in importance to the fecuring 
a government according to law. The laws reach but 
avery little way. 

Conftitute government how you pleafe, infinitely 
the greater part of it muft depend upon the exer- 
cife of the powers which are left at large to the 
prudence and uprightnefs of minifters of ftate. Even 
all the uie and potency of the laws depends upon 
them. Withput them, your commonwealth is no 
better than a fcheme upon paper; and not a living, 
afting, effeftive conftitution. It is poflible, that 
through negligence, or ignorance, or defign artfully 
condufted, minifters may fuffer one part of govern- 
ment to languilh, another to be perverted from its 
purpofcs, and every valuable intereft of the country 
to fall into ruin and decay, without poffibility of 
fixing any fingleaQ: on which a criminal profecmion 
can be juftly grounded. The due arrangement of 
men in the adive part of the ftate, far from being 
foreign to the purpofes of a wife government, ought 
to be among its very firft and deareft objects. When, 
therefore, the abettors of the new fyftem tell us, 
that between them and their oppofers there is nothing 
but a ftruggle for power, and that therefore we are 
no ways concerned in it; we muft tell thofe who 
have the impudence to infult us in this manner, that 
of all things we ought to be the moft concerned, 
who and what fort of men they are, that hold the 
truft of every thing that is dear to us. Nothing can 
render this a point of indifference to the nation, but 
what muft either render us totally defperate, or 
ioothe us into the fecurity of ideots. We muft foften 
into a credulity below the milkinefs of infancy, to 
think all men virtuous. We muft be tainted with 9l 
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malignity truly diabolical, to hclievc all tb^ world 
to be equally wicked and corrupt. Men are in 
public life as in private, fome good, fome evil. The 
elevation of the one, and the depreffion of the other, 
are the firft objefts of all true policy. But that form 
of government, which,* neither in its diretl inititu- 
tions, nor in their immediate tendency, has contrived 
to throw its affairs into the moft trult worthy hands, 
but has left its whole executory fyflemio be difpofed 
of agreeably to the uncontrouled pleafure of any 
one man, however excellent or virtuous, is a plan 
of polity defeftive not only in that member, but con- 
fequentially erroneous in every part of it. 

In arbitrary governments, the conftitution of the 
miniftry follows the conftitution of the legiflature. 
Both the law and the magiltraie are the creatures of 
will. It muft be fo. Nothing, indeed, will appear 
more certain, on any tolerable confideration of this 
matter, than that every fort cf government might to . 
have its adminijlration correfpondent to its legiflature. 
If it Ihould be otherwife, things muft fall mto an 
hideous diforden The people of a free common- 
wealth, who have taken fuch care that their laws 
fliould be the refult of general confent, cannot be 
fo fenfelefs as to fuffer their executory fyftem to be 
compofed of perfons on whom they have no de- 
pendance, and whom no proofs of the public love 
and confidence have recommended to thofe 'powers, 
upon the ufe of which the very being of the ilate 
depends. 

The popular eleftion of magiftrates, and popular 
difpofition of rewards and honours, is one of the 
firft advantages of a free ftate. Without it, or 
fomethihg equivalent to it. perhaps the people can- 
not long enjoy the fubftance of freedom ; certainly 
none of the vivifying energy of good government. 
The frame of our comhionwealth did not admit of 
fuch an aftual eleftion: but it yjovided as well, and 
(while the fpirit of the conlliiution is preferved) 
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better for all the e^efts of it than by the niethoci pf 
fuffrage in any democratic ^ate whaifoevcr. It had 
always, until of late, been held the firft duty of 
Parliaipent, to refufe tojuppprt Government^ until power 



was in the hc^n^s of perjons who were acceptable to the 
people^ or while factions predominated in the Court in 
which the nation ha4 no confidence, ^l^hus all the good, 
efFefts of popular eleSion were fuppofed to be fe- 
icured to us, without the piifchiefs attending on per- 
petual intrigue, and a diftinft canvaft fur ^yery par- 
ocular office throughout the body of the ppople. 
Th|s was the mpft noble and refineq part of pur con- 
uitution. The pepple, by their reprefentatives and 
grandees, were intrufted with a deliberative power 
in making laws ; (he king with the controi^l of his 
negative. The king was intrufted with the delibe- 
rative choice and the eleftion to office ; the people 
|iad the negative in a parliamentary refufal to fupport. 
Formerly \h\s power of controul was what kept 
minifiers in awe of parliaments, and parliaments in 
reverence with the people. If the ufe of this ppwer 
of controul on the fyfteni and perfons of admip^- 
flration is gone, every thing i§ loft^ parliament and 
all. We may affure purfelyes, that jf parliament 
will tamely fee evil men take ppfTeffion of all the 
ftrong holds pf their country, and allow them time 
and mean3 tp fortify themfelyes, under a pretence o^ 
giving them a fair trial, and upon a hope of difcoyer.- 
jng, whether they will not be reformed by power^ 
and whether their meafures will not be better tha?i 
their morals ; fuch a parliament will give countenance 
to their meafures alfo, whatever that parliament may 
pretendj and whatever thqfe mgafures may be. 

Every good .political inftitution mi^ft have ^ pre- 
ventive operation as well as a remedial, \i ought to 
have a natural tendency to exclude bad n^en from 
government, and not to truft fop the fafety of the 
Itate to fubfequent punifhment alone : punifhment, 
ybipb has eyer been tardy an^ i^gertain; and wl^jcli. 
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wheTi poVer is fuffered in bad hands, may chance to' 
Fall rather on the injured than the criminal. 

Before n*en ai^ put forward into the great triifts of 
the ftate, th^ey ought by their conduA to have ob- 
tained fuch a degree of eftimation in their country, 
as may be fome Ion of pledge and fecurity to the 
public, that they will not abule thofe trulls. It is no 
mean fecurity for a proper ufe of power, that ^ man 
has fliewn by the general tenor of his afclions, that 
the affeftion^ the good opinion, the confidence, of 
his fellow citizens have been among the principal 
objects of his life ; and that he has owed none of the 
gradations of his power or fortune to a fettled con- 
tempt, or occafional forfeiture of their efteem. 

That man yho before he comes into power has no 
friends, or who looming into power is obliged to defert 
his friends, or who lofing it has no friends to fym- 
pathize with him ; he who has no fway among any 
part of the landed or commercial intereft, but whofei 
vhole importance has begun with his office, and is 
fure to end with it ; is a perfon who ought never to 
be fuffered by a controuling parliament to continue 
in any of thofe fituations which confer the lead and 
direftion of all our public affairs; becaufe fuch a 
man has no connexion with the inter ejl of the people. 

Thofe knots or cabals of men who have got toge- 
ther, avowedly without any public principle, in 
order to fell their conjunfcl iniquity at the higher 
rate, apd are therefore uniyerfally odious, ought 
never to be fuffered to domineer in the llate ; be- 
caufe they have no connexion with the fentiments and 
opinions of the people. ' 

Thefe are confiderations which in my opinion 
enforce the neceffity of having fome better reafon, 
io a free country, and a tree parliament, for fup- 
jporting the minifters of the crown, than, that fhoVt 
one. That the king has thought prober to appoint them. 
The^e is fomething very courtly in this. ' But it is 
a principle pregnant with all forts of mifcbiief) in a 
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conftitution like ours, to turn the views of aSive 
men from the country to the court. Whatever be 
the road to power, that is the road which will be 
trod. If the opinion of the country be of no ufe 
as a means of poWer or confideration, the qualities 
which ufually procure that opinion will be no longer 
cultivated. And whether it will be right, in a ftate 
fo popular in its conftitution as ours, to leave ambi-- 
tion without popular motives, and to truft all to the 
operation of pure virtue in the minds of kings and 
minifters, and public men, muft be fubmitted to the 
judgment and good fenfe of the people of England, 

Cunning men are here apt to break in, and, with* 
out direftly controverting the principle, to raife ob- 
jedions from the difficulty under whieh the fovereign 
labours to diftinguiOi the genuine voice and fenti-» 
ments of his people, from the clamour of a faftion, 
by which it \s fo eafily counterfeited. The nation, 
they fay, is generally divided into parties, with vipwa 
and paffions utterly irreconcileable. If the king 
ibould put his affairs into the hands of any one of 
them, he is fure to difguft the reft; if he feleft par- 
ticular men from among them all, it is an hazard 
that he difgufts them all. Thofe who are left outi 
however divided before, will foon run into a body 
of oppofition; which, being a collection of many 
difcontents into one focus, will without doubt be 
hot and violent enough. Faction will make its cries 
refound through the nation^ as if the whole were in 
an uproar, when by far the majority, and much the 
better part, will feem for a while as it we^e annihi- 
lated by the quiet in which their virtue and modera- 
tion incline them to enjoy the bleffings of govern- 
ment. Befides that the opinion of the mere vulgar 
is a miferable rule even with regard to themfelves, 
on account of their violence and inftability. So 
that if you were to gratify them in their hi^mour to- 
day, that very gratification would be a ground of 
thc;r dilTati^f^Clion pn the next. Now as all thefe ' 
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fulcs of" public opinion are to be colIeSed with 
great difficulty, and to be applied with equal uncer- 
tainty as to the efFeft, what better can a king of 
England do, than to employ fuch men as he finds to 
have views and inclinations mod conformable to his 
own ; who are leaft infefted with pride and felf will, 
and who are leaft moved by fuch popular humours 
as are perpetually traverfing his defigns, and difturb- 
ing bis fervice; trufting that, when he means no ill 
to his people, he wilt be fupported in his appoint- 
ments, whether he choofes to keep or to change, as 
his private judgment or his pleafure leads him? He 
will firid a fure refource in the real weight and in- 
fluence of the crown, when it is not fufFered to be- 
come an inftrument in the hands of a fa£lion. 

I will not pretend to fay that there is nothing at 
all in this mode of reafoning; becaufe I will not 
affert that there is no difficulty in the art of govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly the very beft adminiftration 
muft encounter a great deal of oppofition ; and the 
very worft will find more fupport than it deferves. 
Sufficient appearances will never be wanting to thofe 
who have a mind to deceive themfelvcs. It is a 
fallacy in conftant ufe with thofe who would level all 
things, and confound right with wrong, to infift upon 
the inconveniencies which are attached to every 
choice, without taking into confideration the diffe- 
rent weight and confequence of thofe inconveYiicn- 
cies. The queftion is not concernitig ahfolute dif* 
content or perJeB fatisfaftion in government ; nei- 
ther of which can be pure and unmixed at any time, 
or upon any fyftem. The controverfy is about that 
degree of good humour in the people, which may 
poffibly be attained, and ought certainly to be looked 
for. While fome politicians may be waiting to know 
whether the fenfe of , every individual be againft 
them, acc-urately diftinguifhing the vulgap from the 
better fort, drawing lines between the enterprizes of 
a faOion and the efforts of a people, they may chance 
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^o fee the government, which they are fo niceFjr 
weighing and dividing, and diftinguifhing^ tutnMe 
to the ground in the midft of their wife deliberation, 
prudent men, when fo great an oby^Q, as the lecurity 
of government, or even its peace, is at ftakey will 
not run the ri£k of a decifion which may be fatal to 
it. They who can read the political (ky will fee aa 
hurricane' in a cloud no bigger than an hand at the 
verv edge of the horizon, and will run into the firH 
harbour. No lines can be laid down, for civil or 
politic^al wifdom. They are a matter incapable of 
exa£l definition. But, though no maa can draw a 
'llroke between the confines of day and night, yet. 
light and darknefs are upon the whole tolerably dif- 
tinguifhable. Nor will it be impoffible for a prince 
to find out fuch a mode of government, and fuch 
perfons to adminifter it, a» will give a great degree 
of content ta his people; without any curious and 
anxious refearch for that abftraft, univerfal, perfefl 
harmonj, which while he is feeking, he abandons 
thofe means of ordinary tranquillity which are in his 
power without any refearch at all. 

It i* not more the duty than it is. the ioitereft of a. 
prince, to aim at giving tranquillity to Tiis govern* 
ment. But thoie who advife him may have an in- 
tereft in diforder and confuton. If the opinion of 
the people is againft them, they will naturally wifli 
that it Ihould have no prevalence. Here it is that 
the people mull on their part Ihew therafelves fenfi- 
ble of their own value. Theii whole importance,. 
in the firft inftance, and afterwards their whole free- 
dom, is at ftake. Their freedom cannot long^ liir- 
vive their importance. Here it is that the natural 
Itrength of the kingdom,, the great peers, the leading 
landed gentlejnen,. the opulent merchahts and manu- ^ 
fafturers,. the fubttantial yeomanry, muft interpofe, . 
to refcue their prince, themfelves, and their pofterityv 
'Ibid. 
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MiNIST£RS. 

(thdrader 0/ the interior Minijlryy (See cabinet 

(double.) 

The interior miniftry are fenfible, that war is a 
fituation which fets in its fiill light the value of the 
hearts of a people; and they well know, that the be- 
ginning of the iniportance of the people muft be the 
end of theirs. For this reafon they difcover upon 
all occafions the utmoft fear of every thing, which 
by poDSbility may lead to fuch an event. I do not 
inean that they manifeft any of that pious fear which 
is backward to commit the fafety of the country to 
the dubious experiment of war. Such a fear, being 
the tender fenfation of virtue, excited, as it is regu- 
lated, by reafon, frequently Ihews itfelf in a feafon- 
able boldnefs, which keeps danger at a diftance, by 
feeming to defpife it. Their fear betrays to the firft 
glance of the eye, its true caufe, and its real objeft. 
Foreign powers, confident in the knowledge of their 
charafter, have not fcrupled to violate the moft fo- 
lemn treaties; and, in defiance of them, to make 
conquefts in the midft of a general peace, and in the 
heart of Europe. Such was the conqueft of Corfica, 
by the profefled enemies of the freedom of mankind, 
in defiance of thofe who were formerly its profefled 
defenders. We have had juft claims upon the fame 
powers ; rights which ought to have been facred to 
them as well as to us, as they had their origin in our 
lenity and generofity towards France and Spain in the 
day of their great humiliation. Such I call the ran- 
fom of Manilla, and the demand on Franqe for the 
Eaft India prifoners. But thefe powers put a jufl: 
confidence in their refource of the double cabinet. 
Thele. demands (one of then^ at leaft) are haftening 
fad towards an acquittal by prefcriptiofi. Oblivion 
begins ft) fpread her cobwebs over all our fpirited 
remonftrances. Some of the moft valuable branches 
of our trade are alfo on the point of perifhing from 
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the fame caufe. I do not mean thofe branches which 
bear without^ the hand of the vine-dreffer ; I meaa 
thofe which the policy of treaties had formerly fe- 
cured to us; I mean to mark and diftinguifh the 
trade of Portugal, the lofs of which, and the power 
of the cabal, have one and the fame sera. 

If, by any chance, the minifters who ftand before 
the curtain poffefs or affeft any fpirit, it makes little 
or no impreffion. Foreign courts and minifters, who 
were among the firft to difcover and to profit by this 
invention of the double cabinet^ attend very little to 
their remonftrances. They know that thofe Ihadows 
of minifters have nothing to do in the ultimate dif- 
pofal of things. Jealoulies and animofitie^ are fedu- 
loully nourilhed in the outward adminiftration, and 
have been even confidered as a canfajine qua non in 
its conftitution: thence foreign courts have a cer- 
tainty, that nothing can be done by common counfcl 
in this nation. If one of thofe minifters oflScially 
takes up a bufinefs with fpirit, it ferves only the 
better to fignalize the meannefs of the reft, and the 
xiifcord of them all. His colleagues in office are in 
hatte to fliake him off, and to difclaim the whole of 
his proceedings. Of this nature wa^ that aftonifliing 
tranfaftion, in which Lord Rochford, our ambaflador 
at Paris, rcmonftrated againft the attempt upon Cor- 
fica, in confequence of a direft authority from Lord 
Shelburne. This remonftrance the French minifter 
treated with the contempt ^that was natural; as he \vas 
affured, from the ambaflador of his court to ours, 
that thefe orders of Lord Shelburne were not fup- 
ported by the reft of the (I had like to have faid 
Britifli) adminiftration. Lord Rochford, a man of 
fpirit, could not endure this fituation. The confe- 
quenceswere, however, curious. He returns from 
Paris, and comes home full of anger. Lord Shel-* 
burne, who gave the orders, is obliged to give up the 
feals. Lord Rochford, who obeyed thefe orders, 
receives them. He goes, however^ into juiother 
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department of the fame office, that he might not be 
obliged officially to acquiefce in one iituation under 
what he had officially remonltrated againil in another. 
At Paris, the Duke of Choifeui confidered this office 
arrangement as a compliment to him: here it was 
fpoke of as an attention to the delicacy of Lord 
Rochford. But whether the compliment was to one 
or both, to this nation it was the fame. By this 
tranfaftion the condition of our court lay expoled in 
all its nakednefs. Our office correfpondence has 
loft all prefence to authenticity; Britifh policy is 
brought into derifion in thole nations, that a while 
ago trembled at the power of our arms, whilft they ^^ 
looked up with confidence to the equity, firmnefs, 
and candour, which ffione in all our negotiations. I 
reprefent this matter exaftly in the light in which it 
has been univerfally received. 

Such has been the afpeft of our foreign politics, 
under the influence of a double cabinet. With fuch 
an arrangement at court, it is impoffible it ffiould 
have been otherwife. Nor is it poffible that this 
fcheme fhould have a better effistt upon the govern- 
ment of our dependencies, the firrt, the deareft, and 
moft delicate objeds, of the interior policy of this 
empire. The colonies know, that adminiftration is 
feparated from the court, divided within itfelf, and 
detefted by the nation. . The double cabinet has, in 
both the parts of it, fhewn the moft malignant difpo- 
fitions towards them, without being able to do them 
the fmalleft mifchief. 

They are convinced, by fufficient experience, 
that DO plan, either of lenitv'or rigour, can be pur- 
fued with uniformity and peri'everance. Therefore 
they turn their eyes entirely from Great Britain, 
where they have neither dependence on friendfliip, 
nor apprehenfion from enmity. They look to them- 
felves, and their own arrangements. They grow 
every day into alienation from this country; and 
whilft they are becoming difconnefted with our go* 
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Tcfnirtfentj wc have not the confolatiori to finclj that 
they are even friendly in their new independence. 
Nothing can equal the futility, the weaknefs, the 
rafliaefs, the tiniidity, the perpetual contradiftion, 
in the management of our affairs in that part of the 
world. A volume might be written on this melan- 
choly fubjeft; but it were better to leave it entirely 
to the reflexions of the reader himfelf than not to treat 
kin the extent it deferves. 

In what manner our domeftic ccconomy is affefted 
by this fyftem, it is needlefs to explain* It is the 
perpetual fnbjeft of their own complaints* 

The court party refolve the whole into faSion. 
Having faid fomcthing before upon this fubje£l, I 
Ihall only obferve here, that when they give this. 
account of the prevalence of faQion, they prefent no 
very favourable afpe£t of the confidence of the 
people in their own government. They may be 
affured, that however they amufe themfelves with a 
Yariety of proje£ls for fubftituting fomething elfein 
the place of that great and only foundation of go- 
vernment, the confidence, of the people, every 
attempt will but make their condition worfe. When 
men imagine that their food is only a cover for 
poifon, and when they neither love nor trufl the 
hand that ferves it, it is not the name of the road 
beef of Old England, that will perfuade them to lit 
down to the table that is fpread for them. When 
the people conceive that laws, and tribunals, and 
even popular affemblies, are perverted from the 
ends of their inftitution, they find in thofe names of 
degenerated eftablifhments only new motives to 
difcontent. Thofe bodies, which, 'when full of life 
and beauty, lay in their arms, and were their joy 
and comfort, when dead and putrid, become but 
the more loathfome from remembrance of former 
endearments. A fullen gloom, and furious diforder^ 
prevail by fits; the nation lofes its relilh for peace 
and profperity, as it did in that feafon of fullnefs 
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vhi^h tJpened our troubles in the lime of Gharfes 
the Firft. A fpecies of men to whom a ftate of order 
would become a fentence of obfcurity, are nouriftied 
into a dangerous magnitude by the heat of inteftine 
diflurbances; and it is no wonder that,, by a fort of 
finifter piety, they cherilh, in their turn, the dif- 
orders which are the parents of all their confequencc. 
Superficial obferveis confidcr fuch perfons as the 
caufe of the public uneafinefs, when, in truth, they 
are nothing more than the effeft* qf it. Good men 
look upon this diftrafted fcene with forrow and in- 
dignation* Their hands are tied behind them. They 
are defpoiled of all the power which might enable 
them to reconcile the ftrength of government with 
the rights of the people. They ftand irt a mod 
diftreffing alternative. But in the eleftion among 
evils they hope better things from temporary con- 
fufion, than from eftablilhed fervitude. In the ' 
mean time, the voice of law is not to be heard. 
Fierce licentioufnefs begets violent reftraints- The 
military arm is the fole reliance ; ahd then, call your 
conftitution what you pleafe, it is the fword that 
governs. The civil power, like every other that 
calls in the aid of an ally ftronger than iil'elf, perilhes 
by the affiftance it recieves. But the contrivers of 
this fcheme of government will not truft folely to 
the military power; becs^ufe they are cunning men. 
Their reftlefs and crooked fpirit drives them to rake 
in the dirt of every kind of expedient. Unable to 
rule the multitude, they endeavour to raife divifions 
amongft them. One mob is hired to deftroy another; , 
a procedure which at once encourages the boldnefs of 
the populace, and juftly increafes their difcontent. 
Men become penfioners of ftate on account of their 
abilities in the array of riot, and the dilcipline of 
cpnfufion. Government is put under the difgraceful 
necefB^y of protefting from the feverity of the law$ 
that very licentioufnefs, which the laws had been 
before violated to reprefs* Every thing partakes of 
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the original diforder. • Anarchy predominates without 
freedom, antj fervitude without fubmiffion or fubor- 
dination. Thefe are the confequences inevitable to 
our public peace, from the fchcme of rendering the 
executory government at once odious and feeble; 
of freeing adminiftrStion from the conftitutional and 
falutary controul of parliament,^ and inventing for it 
a new controul^ unknown to the conftitution, an 
inUrior cabinet; which brings the whole body of 
government into confufion and contempt. 

After having Itatcd, as (hortly as I am able, the 
cffetts of this fyftem on our foreign affairs, on the 
policy of our government with regard to our depen- 
dencies,' and on the interior oeconomy of the com- 
monwealth; there remains only, in this part of my^ 
defign, to fay fomething of the grand principle which 
firft recommended this fyftem at court* The pretence 
was, to prevent the king from being enflaved by a 
fafclion, and made a prifoner in his clofet. This 
fcheme might have been expefted to anfwer at iealt 
its own end, and to indemnify the king, in his per* 
fonal capacity, for all the confufion into which it 
has thrown his government. But has it in reaKty 
anfwered this purpofe ? I am fure, if it had, every 
jaiffe£tionate fubjeQ: would have one motiv^e for endur- 
ing with patience all the evils which attend it. 

In order to come at the truth in this matter, it may 
not be amil's to confider it fomewhat in detail. I 
fpeak here of the king, and not of the crown ; the 
interefts of which we have already touched. Inde- 
pendent of that greatnefs which a king poffeflTes 
merely by being a reprcfcntative of the national dig- 
nity, the things in which he may have an individual 
intereft feem^to be thefe : wealth accumulated ; wealth 
fpent in magnificence, pleafuie, or beneficence ; pef- 
tonal refpeft and attention; and above all, private 
eafe and repofe of mind. Thefe compofe the in- 
ventory of profperous circumftances, whether they 
regard a prince or a^fubjeft; their enjoyments di^r-* 
ing only in the fcales upon which they are formed. 
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> Suppofe then we were to lafk, whether the king 
has been richer than his predeceflbrs in accuniu* 
iated wealth, fince the eftablilhment of the plan of 
favouritifm? 1 believe it will be found that the pic- 
ture of royal indigence which our court has pre- 
fented until this year, has been truly humiliating. 
Nor has it been relieved from this unleemly diftrels, 
but by means which have hazarded the affefction of 
the people, and (haken their confidence. in parlia- 
ment. If the public treafures had been exhaulted in 
magnificence and fplendour, this diftrcls would have 
been accounted for, and in fome mealure juftified. 
Nothing would be more unworthy of this nation, 
than with a mean and mechanical rule, to mete out 
the fplendour of the crown. Indeed I have found 
very few perfons difpofed to fo ungenerous a pro- 
cedure. But the generality of people, it muft be 
confefled, do feel a good deal mortified, when they 
compare the wants of the court with its expenccs. 
They do not behold the caufe of this diftrefs in any 
part of the apparatus of royal magnificence. In all 
this, they fee nothing but the operations of parfi- 
mony, attended with all the confequences of profu- 
fion. Nothing expended, nothing faved. Their 
wonder is cncreafed by their knowledge, that befides 
the revenue fettled on his majefty s civil lift to the 
amount of 800,000/. a year, he has a farther aid, 
from a large penfion lift, near go,ooo/. a year, in 
Ireland; from the produce of the dutchy of l.an- 
cafter (which we are told has been greatly improved); 
from the revenue of the dutchy of Cornwall; from 
the American quit-rents; from the four and a half 
per cent, duty in the Leeward Iflands; this laft worth 
to be fure confiderably more than 40,000/. a year. 
The whole is certainly not much ftiort of a million 
annually. 

Thefe are revenues within the knowledge and 
cognilance qf our national councils. We have no 
dire^ right to examine into the receipts from hi^ 
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IMJefty's German dominions, and the bifhripric of 
Ofnabrug. This is unqueftionably true. But that 
Vhich \s not within the province of parliament, is yet 
within the fphere of every man's own reflexion. ' If 
a foreign prince refided amongft us, the ftate of his 
revenues could not fail of becoming the fubjeft of 
our fpeculation. Filled with an anxious concern for 
whatever regards the welfare of our fovereign, it is 
impoffible, in confidering the mi^erablc cifcuroftancef 
into which he has been brought, that this obvious 
topic lhoul4 ^ entirely paffed over. There is an 
opinion univerfal, that thefe revenues produce fome- 
thing not inconfiderable^ clear of all charges and 
eftablifhments. This produce the people do not be- 
lieve to. be hoarded, nor perceive to h^ fpent. It is 
accounted for in the only manner it can, bv fuppofing 
that it is drawn away, for the fupport o( that cour^- 
faftion, which| whilft it diftreffes the nation, impo- 
veriflies the prince in every one of bis refources. I 
once more caution the reader, that I do not urge this 
confideration concerning the foreign revenue, as if I 
fuppofed we had a direft right to examine into the ex- 
penditure of any part of it; but folely for the pur- 
pofe of Ihewing how little this fyftem of favouritifm 
nas been advantageous to the monarch himfelf; 
which, without magnificence, has funk him into a 
ftate of unnatural poverty ; at the fame time that he 
poffeffed every means of affluence, from ample re- 
venues, both in this country, and in other parts of 
his dominions. 

. Has this fyftem provided better for the treatment 
becoming his high and facred chara6ter, and fecured 
the king from thofe difgufts attached to the neceffity 
of employing men who are not perfonally agreeable? 
This is a lopic upon which for many reafons I could 
wifti to be filent; but the pretence of fecuring againft. 
fuch caufes of uneafinefs, is the corner-ftone of the 
court party. It has, however, fo happened, that if 
1 were to fix upon any one point, in which this fyfr 
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tern has been more particularly and tharifiefully blamd* 
jable, the efFefts which it has produced would juftify 
roe in choofing. for that point its tendency to degrade 
the perfonal dignity of the fovereign, and to expofe 
him to a thoufand contradiSions and mortifications. 
It is but too evident in what manner thefe projedorj 
of royal greatnefs have fulfilled all their magnificent 
promiie§. Vvithout recapitulating all the circura- 
ft?ince;s of the reign, every one of which is more or 
Jefs a melanpholy proof of the truth of what I have 
jadvanjced, let us confider the language of the court 
but a few years ago, concerning inoft of the perfons 
now in the external adminiftration : let me alk^ 
>vhether any enemy to the perfonal feelings of the 
fovereign, could poflibly contrive a keener inftru- 
ment of mortification, and degradation of all d'lg- 
jiity, than almoft every part and member of the pre- 
sent arrangement ? nor, in the whole courfe of our 
hiftory, has any compliance with the will of the peo- 
ple ever been known to extort from any prince a 
greater coniradiftion to all his own declared afFe6li- 
ons and diflikes than that which is now adopted, ia 
d.ireQ; opppfition to every thing the people approve 
^nd defire. 

An opinion prevails, that greatnefs has been more 
than once advifed to fubmit to certain condefcen- 
fions towards individual^*?, which have been denied 
to the entreaties of a nation. For the meaneit and 
moft dependent inftrunient of this fyftem knows, 
that there are hours when its exiftence may depend 
upon his adherence to it; and he takes his advantage 
(accordingly. Indeed it is a law of nature, that 
>yhoever is neceffary to what w^c have made our ob- 
^ jeQ, is fare, in fome way, or in fome time or other, 
to become our matter. All this, however, is fub- 
mitted to, in order to avojd that monftrous evil of 
governing in concurrence with the opinion of the 
people. For jl feems to be laid down d^ ^ maxim. 
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that a king has fome fort of intereft in giving un- 
eafmefs to his fubjefls: that all who are pleating to 
them, are to be of courfe difagrecable to him : that 
as foon as the perfons who arc odious at court are 
known to be odious to the people, it is fnatched at 
as a lucky occafion of Ihowering down upon them 
all kinds of emoluments and honours. None are 
confidered as well-wifhers to the crown, but thofe 
who advife to fome unpopular courfe of a6Uon ; 
none capable of ferving it, but thofe who are obliged 
to call at every inftant upon all its power for the 
fafety of their lives. None are fuppofed to be fit 
»priefts in the temple of government, but the perfons 
who are compelled to fly into it for fanftuary. Such 
is the effeS of this refined projcft; fuch is evei^uba 
-refult of all the contrivances which are ufed to free; 
men from the fervitude of their reafon, and from 
the neceffity of ordering their affairs according to 
their evident interefts. Thefe contrivances oblige 
them to run into a real and ruinous fervitude, in 
order to avoid a fuppofed reftraint that might be 
attended'with advantage. 

If, therefore, this fyftem has fo ill anfwcred its 
own grand pretence of faving the king from the 
neceffity of employing perfons difagrecable to him, 
has it given more peace and tranquillity to his 
majefty's private hours? No, moil certainly. The 
father of his peoplb cannot poffibly enjoy repofe^ 
while his family is in fuch a ftate of diftrafclion^ 
Then what has the crown or the king profitted by 
all this fine-wrought fcheme? Is he more rich^ or 
more fplendid, or more powerful, or more at his 
eafe, by fo many labours and contrivances ? Have 
Q^l they not beg^red his exchequer, tarnifhed the fplen- 
j^ dour of his court, fujjkjETs dignity, galled his feel- 
ings, difcompofed the whole or9er and happinefs of 
4[ ^ his private life. — Thoughts on the Caufe of the frejtnt 
Dijcontints. 
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^ The authority of a father^ §6 lifefui to our Well* 
))eing, and To juftly veneraple u{)oh all accounts^ 
iiindcrs u? ftpm having that entjire love for him that 
we have for oiir mothers, where itit parental authority 
is almofl: melted down into tHe mother's fondnei's 
and indulgence. £ut we generallj^ have a great love 
for our grandfathers, in whom this authority is re« 
Inoved a decree flpm.us,. and where the weaknefs of 
age mellows it into fomcthing of a feminine pit* 
tiality. — Subliinc and Seauii/uL 
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MU^IC. 

The beautiful in fnufic will not bear that toudner$ 
knd (Irength of foiihds, which may be ufed to raiie 
other paflions; nof notes, which^ are {hrill or h^tlhf 
or dee{> ; it agrees beft with fuch as 4re clear, even^ 
fmooth, and weak. The fecond is, that gfeat variety 
and quic^k transitions from one mcafure or tone to 
another, are contrary to the geniut-of the beautiftil 
in mufic. Such*' tranfitionfs often excite mirth, or 
pther fudden and tumultuous paffions; but not tha( 
linking, that meliing» that languor^ which is the cht^ 
i"afcteriltical effed of the beauiiiul as it regards everv 
fenfe. -The paffion excited by beauty, is, in faftf 
nearer to a fpecies of a mdancbaly, than to joliity 
and mirth. ^ I do not here mean to confine muiic tp 
any one fpecies of notes, or tones, neither is it ao 
art in which I cap fay I have any great fkill. My 
fole deiign in this remark is, to fettle a cohfiftcnit 
idea ot beauty. The infinite variety of the affe6lionft 
of the foul will fuggeft to a good head^^and Ikilful 
ear, a variety of fuch founds as are |itted to raif^ 
thcm.-^— /^/d. 
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MANNERS* 

• Manners are of more importance than laws. Irt 
fSC great meafure the laws depend upon them. The 
law touches us but here and there, and now and 
then. Manners are what vex or footh, corrupt or 
purify, exalt or debafe, barbarize or refine us, by a 
. conftant, iteady, uniform, infeniible operation, like 
that of the air we breathe in. They give their 
whole form apd colour to our lives. According to 
their quality, they aid morals^ they fupply them, or 
they totally deftroy them.. Of this the new French 
Legiflators were aware; therefore, with the fame 
method, and under the fame authority, they fettled a 
fyftem of manners, the moft licentious, proftitute^ 
and abandoned, and, at the fame time, the moft 
coarfe, rude, favage, and ferocious. Nothing in the 
Revolution, no, not to a phrafe or a gefture, not to 
the fdtfhion of a hat or a ftioe, was left to accident. 
All was the refult of defign; all was matter of inftitur 
*tion. No mefehanical means could be devifed in fa- 
vour of this incredible fyftem of wickednefs and 
vice, that has not been employed. The nobleft 
paffions, the love of glory, the love of country, were 
debauched into means of its prefervati'on and it's 
propagation. All forts of Ihews and exhibitions 
•calculated to inflame and vitiate the imagination, and 
pervert the moral fenfe, have been contrived. They 
haye fometimes brought forth five or fix hundred 
drunken women, calling at the bar of the Aflembly 
for the blood of their own children, as being royal- 
ifts or conllitutionals. Sometimes they have got a- 
body of wretches, calling themftlves fathers, to de- 
mand the murder of their fons; boafting that Rome 
had but one Brutus, but that they could fliew five 
hundred. There wj^e inftances, in which they in* 
verted, and retaliated the impiety, and produced 
Xons, wht) called for ihe execution of their parents* 
The foundation of their republic h founded in moral 
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paradoxes* Their patriotifin is always prodigy. All 
ihofe inftances to be found in hiftory, whether real 
or' fabulous, of a doubtful public fpirit, at which 
morality is perplexed, reafon is daggered, and from 
whfdL^ frighted nature recoils, are their chofen, and 
almoft fole examples ' for the inftruSion of their 
youth, — Regicide Peace. 



MANNERS (mOD£RK.) 

The royal houfehold has been carried away by 
the refiftlefs tide of manners : but with this very 
material difference; private men have got rid of 
the eftablifliments along With the reafons of them ; 
whereas the royal houfehold has loft all that was 
ftately and venerable in the antique manners, with- 
out retrenching any thing of the cumbrous charge 
of a Gothic eftablifliment. It is fhrunk into the 
poliflied littlenefs of modern elegance and perfonal 
accommodation; it has evaporated from the grofs 
concrete, into an effence and reftified fpirit of ex- 
pence, where you tavc tuns of antient pomp in at 
vial of modern luxury. — Oecon. Reform. 



MARRIAG£* 



Other Legiflators, knowing that marriage is the 
origin of all relations, and confequently the firft 
clement of all duties, have endeavoured, by every 
art, to make it facred. The Chriftian religion, by 
confining it to the pairs, and by rendering that rela* 
tion indiflbluble, has, by thefe two things, done more 
towards the peace, happinefs, fettlement, and civili* 
zation of the world, than by any other part in this 
whole fchemc of Divine Wifdom. The direft con* 
trary courfe was taken in the Synagogue of Anti- 
chrift^ I mean in that forge and manufadory of all 



etil, the Tea vfhich predominated in th6 ConfiEitrfeW 
Affembly of 1789^ Thofe monftors employed the 
lame, or greater induftry, to defecrate and degrade 
that State, which other Legi&tors haVe ufed to ren« 
der it holy and honourable. By a ftraiige, micalled 
for declaration, they pronounc'edy that marriage wa^ 
no better than a common, civil contraft. It ws^ 
one of their ordinary trick«, to put* their fentiments 
into the mouths of certain perfonated charafliers^ 
-which they theatrically exhibited at the bar of what 
ought to be a ferious Affembly, One of thefe was^ 
brought out in the figure of a proftitute, whom they 
called by the affefted name of «* a mother withouij 
being a wife*** This creature they made to call for 
a repeal of the incapacities, which in civiliz'ed States 
are put upon baftards. The proftitutto of the Af- 
fembly ^ve to this^ their puppet,- the fan6lion of 
&eir greater impudence. In confequience of the 
ptinciplen laid down^ and the manners authorifed^; 
0aftards were not long after put on the footing of 
the iflue of ^lawful unions. Proceeding in the fpirit 
of the firft authors of their conftitution, they wenf 
the full length of the principle^ and gave a licence 
to divoree at the mere pleafure of either party, and 
9i four diiy's notice. With thenr the matritnonial 
connexion wat brought inta fo degrading a ftate of 
concubinage, that, I believe, none of the wt^tches 
in London, whp keep warehoufes of infamy, would 
give out one of their Vi^ms to private cudody on 
lb (hort and infolent a tenure, ^here was, indeed^ 
a kind of |)rofligate equity in tbus^giving to wopnen 
the fame licentious power. The redpn they ailigned 
was as infiimous as the a6k, declaring that women ha4 
been too long under the tyranny of parents and of 
hufbands. It is not neceffary to obferve upon the 
horrible confequences of taking one iialf of the fpq^ 
cies wholly out of the guardianfl^p ^and prote^ipil 
li^f the other.'^'-^egicidiJPeaiiu 
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tBOVASTIC INSTITUTiONt* 

There are moments in. the fortune of ftates when 
ipartjf jular men are called tP make improvements by 
gt^H mental exertion. In thofe moments, even 
when ihcy feem to enjoy the confidence of their 
prince an4 pountry, and to be invefted with full au« 
thority, thpy have not always apt inftruments. A 
politician, to 4o great things, looks for aLpowevj what 
pur workmeii call a purckafe; and if he finds that 
powejr, in politjc^ as m mechanics, he cannot be at a 
lofs to apply \i^ |n the monaftic inftitutions^ in my 
opinion, was found $ great power for the mechanifih 
of politip tjejieyolenpe* There were rev€;^ues with 
^ public dire^Uqn; ther^ w^rc men wholly fet apa^rt 
gnd dedicated tp public ^ufpofes, without any other 
than public tip^ s^id public principles; men without 
thepoffibiljty of converting thgeftate of the commu-^ 
pity into a private fortune i men denied to felf* 
fntefei^s, whofe s^varice h for fcfm^ community; 
|nen to whqm peribnal poverty ^s honour, and im- 
plicit qbedience (lands \ii the plaf:^ of freedom. In 
vain llia^I a man took tq the pp^l)\Uty of making 
(uch things w^^n he want$ thenv Tb^ winds blow 
^ they liil. Thelb iniiitutiojps ^re |he produfts of 
^nthunafm; they are the inftruments qS wifdonu 
Wifdon\ (annpt create materials j they ^^ th? gift$ 
of i?atuje pr of chance ; her pride is in the ufe, Tho 
pere^nyuil ^xiften^e of bodies corpoi^ate ajDd tbek ^X^ 
tuneS) ar? things particularly fuited to a mai\ wha 
has 4p!iff views; v^hq mediutes defigns that r^qu^rQ 
timeln fafhioning ; an4 y^^hich p^opole duration when 
they are accompliihed. H? is not defi?rving to rank 
|iigh, or even \o, be mentioned in the order of great 
fiafefmen, who, havvig ol^jtaine^ the command and 
direfiiqn of fuch a ppyrei^ as. e\i(ted in the >y?a}th) 
the difcipline, and tne habits of fuch corporations, 
as thofe which you haye raflily dpft^royedj cannot 
|Hld any w^y of ^qnyerting it to, t^e gre^ and lafting 
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benefit of his country. On the view of this fubjeft 
a thoufand ufes fuggeft themfelves to a contriving 
'mind. To deftroy any power, growing wild from 
the rank produftive force of the human mindi is* 
almoft tantamount, in the moral world, to the de- 
ftruftion of the apparently aftive properties of bodies; 
in the material. It would be Uke the attempt to de-. 
ftrpy (if it were in our competence to deftroy) the 
expannve force of fixed air in nitre, or the power 
of fteam, or of eleftricity, or of magnetifm. Thefo 
energies always exifted in nature^ and they were ak 
ways difcernible. They feemed, fome of them un- 
lerviceable, fome .noxious, fome no better than ^ 
fport to children; until contemplative ability, comi 
bining with praftic {kill, tamed their wild nature, 
fubdued them to ufe, and rendered them at once the 
moft powerful and the moft tractable agents, in fub-^ 
fervience to the great views and defigns of men. 
Did fcfty thoufand perfons, whofe mental and whofe 
bodily labour you might direS^ and fo many hun- 
dred thoufand a year of a revenue, which was nei- 
ther lazy nor fuperftitious, appear too big for your 
abilities to wield? Had you no way of ufing the men 
but by converting monks into penfioners? Had yot^ 
iio way of turning the revenue to account, but 
through the improvident refource of a fpendthrifc 
fale? If you were thus, deftitute of mental funds, the 
proceeding is in its natural courfe. Your politician^ 
do not underftand their trade; and therefore they fell 
their tools. 

But the inftitutions fs^vour of fuperftition in their 
very principle; and they nourifh it by a permanent 
and ftanding influence. This I do not mean to 
difpjute; but this ought not to hinder yoyi from de^ 
riving from fuperftition itfelf any refources which 
may thence be furnifhed for the public s^dvantage. 
You derive benefits from many difpofitions and many 
paffions of the human mind, which ^re of as doubtful 
a colpur in the moral pye, sl^ fuperftition itfelf. Jt 
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was your bufinefs to correft and mitigate every thing 
which was noxious in this paffion, as in all the paU 
lions. But is luperftition the greateft of all poflible 
vices? In its poffible e:?^cefs I think it becomes a 
very great evil. It is, however, a moral fubjeft; 
and, of cour(e, admits of all (degrees and all modifi- 
cations. Superftition is the religion of feeble minds; 
and they muft be tolerated in an intermixture of it^ 
in fome trifling or fome enthuGaftic fhape or otherj 
clfe you will deprive weak niuids of a relburce found 
neceflary to the ftrongeft. The body of all true 
religion confifts, to be fure, in obedience to the will 
of the fovereign of the world; in. a confidence in 
his declarations; ^nd an imitation of his perfettions. 
The reft i« oi^r own^ ' It may be prejudicial to the 
great end; ijjj^^iy ^^ auxiliary. Wife men, who as 
fuch, are not adirUrrrs (not admirers at leaft of the 
Munera Ttrrce) are not violently attached to thefc 
things, nor do they violently hate^them.. Wifdom 
is not the mofl fevere corrector of folly. They arc 
the rival folKes, which mutually wage lb unrelenting 
a war; and which make lb cruel a ufe of their ad» 
vantages, as they can happen to engage the immo^ 
derate vulgar on the one fide pr the ^ other -in their 
quarrels. Prudence would be neuter; .butif^.iu the 
contention between fond attachment and fierce aaitiV 
pathy concerning things in their nature nqt made 19 
jproduce fuch heats, a prudent man .were obliged!- to 
inake a choice of what errors and ^xceffes ofentHiu 
fiafm he would condemn or bear, perhaps. he. would 
think the fuperflition which builds, to be more toieri. 
able than that which demolifhes— 4;bat which adorns 
a country, than that which deforms it — that which 
endows, than, that which plunder^— that which dif- 
pofes to millaken beneficence, than;that which f^imu- 
lates to real iniuflice — that which lead^ a man to ror 
fufe to himfelf lawful pleafures, than, tjia^ which 
fnatches from others the fcanty lubfiftence of their 
|elf denial. Such, 1 think, is very nearly the i^te of 
' ' ' " ' '• ■ p 4 •• "T — ■ . 
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(fie queftlon between the antient founders of fi^opkifib 
Aiperftition, and the fuperftitioh of the pretendeq 
^hilofopb^rs of the hour.— ^RefieBions on the Revp^ 
mtion in franu. 



.MISFORTUNE. 



Misfortune is not crime, nor is indifcretioii 
Jtlways the great^ S^V^* — ^^^^' 

I ' 

IdAGNA CHARTA. (sEE PETITION p? R^GHTS^ 
l^ECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 

Our ddeft reforraation is ths^t of Magna Charta« 
Sir Edward Coke, that grca!t oracle of ouy law, and,' 
indeed, all ttie great men ivbo follow him, to Black-> 
ftone, are induiirious ' to prove the pedigree * of oui^, 
liberties. They endeavour to proves that the ahcien^ 
charter, the Magna Charta of King John, was con^ 
iieded with another politive charter uorn Henry the 
Firil, and that bcHh ^c one and the other were no- 
thing more than a re-affirmaQve of the ftil^ inorc 
imQient (landing law of the kmgclom. In the'm^Uer 
ofTad, for the qiTarter part, thefe authors appear to 
))e in the rights perhaps riot always; but if the laWyefs 
mift^e ' m fome particulars, k proves my portion 
ftill the more i^rongly; becaufe it demonKlrates the; 
j)Owcrful preppileiiidn towards antiquity, with which 
themihds of 'all bur UWyers, and legiflators, and of 
all the people, when they wilb to influence, have 
been always filled j and tl:^e ftatibnary policy of this 
kingdom in confidering their moH lacred rights and 
firanchifes as aii in^^miana.--— /^j'i. '^' ^ ' ' ' 

MONARCHY ABSOLUTE. 

None of us love abfolute and imcsontroleci. nao- 
Jiar^hy ;' but we could rib^ rejoice at the fufferihgs oE 
k Marcus Aui^elius, or a 'Trajan, who were aofo-- 
lute riibnarclis, as We do when Nero is condemned 
l)y' tlxc fe'hate tb be piinifhed more majortm-: Nor 
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^h^n that monftcr was obligccj to fly with his wife 
oporas, and to drink puddle, were men afFeded iii^ 
^e fame manner? as^ when the venerable Galba, with 
all his faults and errors, was murdered by a re- 
volted mercenary foldiery. With fuch things before 
pur eyes, our feelings^contradia our theories; and 
when this is the^ cafe, the feelings are true, and the 
theory is falfe. , What I contend for is, that in corn- 
pending the deftruftion of an abfolute monarchy, 
all the circumjlances ought not to be wholly over- 
looked, as cohliderations fit only for Ihallow and 
fuperficial mindsr-^- — Appeal from the New to the 
pld Whigs^ 

MORALITY. 

The lines of morality are not like the ideal lines 
of mathematics. They are broad and deep as well 
^s long. They admit of exceptions; they demand 

-: Ibid, 




METAPHYSICS. 

Metaphysics cannot live without definition 

7. . » ■ 

MANNERS AND POLITICS 

Applicable to every Age. 

Ev^RY age has its own manners, and its politics 
dependent upon them ; and the fame attempts will 
not be made againft a conftitution fully formed and 
matured, that were ufed to dettroy it in the cradle, 
or to refill its growth during its infancy. — Thoughts 
§n the Caufe of the prejent Dijcontents. 

MERCHANTS. 

properties of Merchants applied to the Eajl-India 

Company. 

The principle of buying cheap and felling dear is 
the firfl:^ the great foundation of inercantile dealing. 
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A great deal of ftrianefs in driving bargains for 
whatever we contraft, is another of the principles 
of mercantile policy. Try the company by that 
teft ! Look at the 6ontraQ:s that are made for them. 
Is the company fo much as a good commiffkry to 
their own armies? I engage to feleft for you, out of 
the innumerable mafs of their dealings, all condufted 
very nearly alike, one contrail only, the exceflivc 
. profits on which during a.lhort term would pay the 
whole of their year s dividend. I (hall undertake to 
fliew, that upon two others^ that the inordinate pro^ 
fits given, with the lofles incurred in order to fecurc 
thofe profits, would pay a year's dividend more. 

It is a third property of trading men, to fee that 
their clerks do not divert the dealings oJF the mafter 
to their own benefit. It was the other day only, 
when their governor and council t^j^ed the company's 
inveftment with a fum of ^fty thoufand pounds, as 
an inducement to perfuade only feven members of 
their board of trade to give their honour that they 
would abflain from fuch profits upon that inveftment; 
as they muft have violated their oath if they ha4 made 
at all. 

It is a fourth quality of a merchant to be exa£l 
in his accounts. What will be thought, when yoi^ 
have fully before you the mode of accounting made 
ufe of in the treafury of Bengal? — I hope you will 
have it foon. With regard to one of their agencies,, 
when it came to the material part, the prime coft of 
the goods on which a commiffion of fifteen per cent. 
was allowed, to the aflonifhment of the faftory to 
whom the commodities were fent, the accQvintant-ge- 
neral reports that he did not think himfelf authorized 
to call for vouchers relative to this and other particu- 
lars — becaufe the agent was upon his honour with 
regard to them. A new principle of account upon 
honour feems to be regularly eflablifhed in their 
dealings and their treafury, which in reality ampuntj 



r 
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to an entire annihilation of the principle of all ac« 
^ount^. 

It is a fifth property of a merchant, who does D©t^ 
meditate a fraudulent J^ankruptcy, to calculate his 
probable profits upon the money he takes up to veft 
in bufinefs. Did the company, when they bought 
goods on bonds bearing 8 ptr cent, intereft, at 10, 
^nd even 20 ptr cent. difcount,.even alk themfelves 
a queftion concerning the poffibilicy of advantage 
from dealing on thefe terms? 

The iaft quality of a merchant I fhall advert to, is 
the taking care to be properly prepared, in cafh or 
goods, in the ordinary courfe of fale, for the bills 
which arc drawn on them. Now I alk, whether 
they have ever calculated the clear prcTduce of any 
given fales, to make them tally with the four millioni 
of bills which are come and coming upon them, fo 
as at the proper periods to enable the one to liqui- 
date the other ? No, they have not. They are now 
obliged to borrow money of their own fervants to 
>urchafe their invellment. The fervants ftipulatc 
ive per c^nt. on the capital they advance, if their 
l)ills fhould not be paid at the time whe*n they be- 
pome due ; and the value of the rupee on which they 
charge this intereft is taken at two {liillings and a 
penny. Has the company ever troubled themfelves 
to enquire whether their fales can bear the payment 
pf that intereft, and at that rate of exchange? Have 
they once confidered the dilemma in which they are 
placed — the ruin of their credit in the Eaft Indies, 
if they refufe the bills — the ruin of their credit and 
^xiftehce in Englapd^ if they accept them ? Indeed 
no trace of equitable government is found in their 
politics; not one trace of cpminercial principle iii their 
mercantile dealing; and hence is thedeepeftand ma- 
trueft wifdom of parliament demanded, and the befl 
xefources of this kingdom muft be {trained, to re- 
ftore them ; that is, to reftore the countries deftroycd 
^ by the mifconduQ: of the company, a^id to rcflorc 



die company itfelE, ruined by the confequencetpf 
their plans for dcllroying what they were boun^ t^ 
vvtfcryt.'r^S^eech en Mr. Foxs Ecjl-India Bill. 



MIDDLESEX ELECTION* 







Contejl (how lo hi conjidered.) 

We muft purpofely fliut our eyes, if we fonlidctf 
this matter (thp incapacitation of Mr. Wilkes) merely 
as a conteft between the Houfe of Comnicuis and 
the electors. The true ponteft is between the elec- 
tors of the kingdom and the crown; the crown aQing 
by an inftrumerital Houfe of Commons. It is pre^* 
cifely the fame, whether the minifters of the crowi^ 
can di fqua lity by a dependent Houfe of Commons, 
or by a dependent court o{ Jlar-chambcr^ or by a 
dependent court of King's Bench. If once members^ 
of pafTiament can be praftically convinced, that they 
do not. depend on the affeftion or opinion of the 
people for their political being, t^ey w^ll give them- 
felves over, without even an appearstnce oS referve,^ 
to the influence of the court. Indeed, a ps^rliameni 
unconne£tca with the people, is effemial to ^rainiftry 
unconnected wuh the people; andT therefjyre ^hoic 
who faw through what mighty difiicultiqs the interior 
miniftry waded, and the exterior were dragged, ir^ 
this bufinefs, will conceive "oT what prodigious im- 
portance, the new corps of king's men held this 
principle of occaTional and perfonal incapacitatioDj^ 
to the whole body of their defign*— i^lFAoi^^A^s Qn thf 
Cauje of thi prtjeni Difcontents. 



MINISTERS) 

Our natural Rulers. 

Ministers are not only our natural rulers, bu^ 
our natural guides. Reafon, clearly and manfully 
delivered^ has in itielf a mighty force 3 butXeafpn^ ii^ 
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<he inbutTi of legal authority, is, I may fay, irrefil^' 
He; — Regicide Peace. 

MEANS (extraordinary.) 

We may reft affured, that when the msbcinis of 
any go^crnnrent eftablilh among its fefources extra- 
t)rdinary means, and? thofe exerted with a ftrong 
hand, that ftrong hand will provide thofe extraordi- 
nary means for ii/elf. — Thoughts on ^he Cavfc of th4 
preJcrU DiJcortierUs. 

if 

^"■■^^^■■^■^■^ 
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tVLt MINT. 

ITh e Mifit^ thotfgh not a department of th6 houfe- 
^old, has the fame tices. It is a great expence to 
the nation,' chiefly foif the fake of members of par- 
Kamenc. It has its officers of parade and dignity. 
It has its treafury too. It is a fort of corporate body> 
and fotmeHy was a body of great importance; as 
inuch fo on the then fcalc of things, and the then* 
Order of bufiiiefs, a^ the bank- is at this dky. It was 
the great center of money tranfaftibns and remit- 
tances for our own, and for other nations; until 
king Charles thefitlt, amon^* other arbitrary projefts,' 
dictated fay delpbftic nfeceffity, made him withhold 
l5ie money that lay there for remittance. That blbw 
(and happily too) the mint never recovered. Now 
it is no biank ; no rcmittance-fhop. The mint, Sir, 
IS a marivfaBure^ and it is nothing elfe; and it ought 
to be undertaken upon the principles of a manufac- 
ture; that is, for the belt and cheapeft execution, by 
a contraS, upon proper fecurities, and under proper 
jregulations.—O econ. Reform. 

9 

MONEY. 

tVant of Money hov) fufpUtd. 

T*tTf (the French) arc etnbarraffed indeed in the 
ld|h'ct(l 4e|;ree, but pot wholly refourceUf^ T^^^ 
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Jrt-c Witliotit the fpecies of money* Circiilatlon of 
money is a great convenience, but a fubftitute for it 
may be found. Whilft the great objefts of produc- 
tion and confumption, corn, cattle, wine, and the 
like, exift in a country, the means of giving them 
circulation with more or lefs convenience, cannot 
he wholly wanting. The great confifcation of the 
church and of the crown lands, and of the appenages 
of the princes, for the purchafe of all which their 
paper is always received at par, gives means of con^ 
tinually deftroying and continually creating, and this 
perpetual deftruQion and renovation feeds the fpe- 
culative market, and prevents, and will prevent, till 
that fund of confifcation begins to fail, a total depre- 
ciation. — Memorial on the Affairs of France in 1791* 



MONIED INTEREST. 

The monied intereft is, in its nature, more ready 
for any. adventure ; and its poffeffors more difpofed 
to new enterprizes of any kind. Being of a recent 
acquifition, it falls in more naturally with any novel- 
ties. It is therefore the kind of wealth which will 
be reforted to by all who wifh for change. — Rejlec^ 
tions on the RevoliUion in France. 



^ONIED INTEREST 

Not . necejfary 4o the French* 

But all confideration of public credit in France 
is of little avail at prefenu The action, indeed, of 
the monied intereft, was of abfolute neceffity at the 
beginning of this Revolution ; but the French re- 
publics can ftand without any affiftance from that 
defcription of men, which, as things are now cir- 
cumftanced, rather ftands' in need of affiftance itfelf 
.from the power which alone fubflantially exifts ia 
France; I mean the feveral diftri&s and municijpail 
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tepublics, and the feveraj clubs which. dire£l all their 
affairs and appoint all their magiftrates. This is tlie 
power now paramount to every thing, even to the 
Affembly itfelf called National, and that to which 
tribunals, priefthood, laws, finances, and both de- 
fcriptions of military power, are wholly fubfervieni, 
fq far as the military ^ower of either defcription 
yields obedience to any name of authority. — Memo- 
morial on the Affairs of France in 1791. 

MARSEILLES. 

Marseilles, the hotteft focus of fedition 10 
France. Ibid. 

municipalities. 

In my opinion there never was feen fo ftrong a 
government internally as that of the French Munici- 
palities. If ever any rebellion can arife againft the 
prefent fyftem, it muft begin where the Revolution 
which gave birth to it did, at the capital. Paris b 
the only place in which there is the lealt freedom of 
intercourfe. ^ut even there, fo many fervants as 
any man has, fo many fpies, and irreconcileable do- 
meftic. enemies. Ibid. 



''mediterranean. 

The great objefl: for which we preferved Minorca^ 
whilft we could keep it, and for which we ftill re- 
tain Gibraltar, both at a great expence, was, and 
*is, to prevent the predominance of France over 
the Mediterranean. -Ibid. 

marine (FRENCH.) 

The French marine refembles not a little the old 
armaments of the Flibultriers, which about a cen- 
tury back, in conjunftion with pirates of our nation^ 
brought fuch -calamities^ ^pon the Spanilh coloDie«« 

# 



They differ only in thi% that the pfefent piratical 
force is, out of all meafufe and comparifon^ grc^xtif 
6ne hundred and fifty Ihips of the line, and frigates 
being ready built, itioft of iheiii iti at niaii'ner new; 
and all applicable iri differefit ways to that jTervice^ 
Privateers^ and Moorifh cdriairs poHcfi not the beft 
feamanfhip, and very little difcipline, and, indeed; 
can make no figure in regular fefvice; but in defpc- 
rate adventures, and animated( V^lth a luit of plun*' 
der, they are truly fotoidable.— — /Aii/. 

. NEWSPAPERS. ("5^^ REVOLUTION (fREiJ^H.) 

The Progrefs of the frenck Revolution indebted ii 

NtmJpApcrs: 

What direffion the'Frenclri fpir?t of prbfetytifm 
IS likely to take, and In >Vhat order it is likely to 
prevail in the feVeral parts of Europe, it is not eafy 
to determine. The feeds are fowA almbft every 
where, chiefly by ncwfpaper circulations, infinitely 
Inore efficacious and extenfive than eVer they were*' 
And -they arc a more important inftrument than ge- 
nerally is imagmedr? They are a part of the readv 
irrg of all, they are the whole of the reading' of the 
far greater number. There are thjity of them in Paris' 
alone. The language diiFufcs them more widely than 
the Englifli, though the Englifli too are much read. 
The writers of thefc papers, indeed, for the greater 
part, are either unknown, or in contempt, but thdy 
are like a battery, in which the ftroke of any on6 
ball produces no great etfeft, but the amount of 
continual repetition is decifive. Let us only fufFer 
any perfon to tell us his ftory, momfng and evenings 
but lor one twelve months, and he will become our 
jmafter. Ibid. 

NEUTRALITY IN PARTIES, i 

A Crime againjl the State. 

Some legiflators,went fo far as to make neutrality 
in party a crime againft the Hate* I do not know 
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whether this might not have been rather to overftrain 
the principle. Certain it is, the beft patriots in the 
gr^ateft commonwealths have always corameniied and 
promoted fuch connexions. Idem /entire de repub- 
lican was with them a principal ground of friendOiip 
and attachment; nor do I know any other capable 
of forming firmer, dearer, more pleafing, more ho- 
nourable, and more virtuous habitudes. The Ro- ^ 
mans carried this pririciple a great way. Even the 
holding of offices together, the difpofition of which • 
arofe from chance not feleftion, gave rife to a rela- 
tion which continued for life. It was called necejfi* 
tudofortis ; and it was looked upon with a facred re- 
verence. Breaches of any of thefe. kinds of civil 
relation were confidered as afts of the moft diltin- 
guiflied turpitude. The whole people was diftributed 
into political focieties, in which they afted in fupport 
of fuch interefts in the ftate as they feverally aiFefted. 
For it was then thought no crime to endeavour, by 
every honeft means, to advance to fuperiority and 
power thofe of your own fentiments and opinions. 
This wife people was far from imagining that thofe 
connexions had no tie, and obliged to no duty; but 
that men might quit them without (hame, upon every 
call of intereft. They believed private honour to 
be the great foundation of public truft; that friend - 
Slip was no mean ftep towards patriotifm; that he 
who, in the comifnon intercourfe of life, (hewed he 
regarded fomebody befides himfelf, when he came 
to aO: in a public fituation, might probaWy confult 
fome other intereft than his own. Never may we 
htcomc plus /ages que lesfages^ as the French come- 
dian has happily expreffed it, wifer than all the wife 
and good men who have lived before us. It was 
their wifli to fee public a^d private virtues not diffo^- 
lute and jarring, and mutually deftrutlive, but har- 
monioufly combined, growing out of one another 
in a noble and orderly gradation, reGiprocally fup-- 

porting and fupported, Thoughts on the Caujt oj 

the frefent Di/contents. 
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;^OftXUTY. (see KtKGy ViKlCKy &C.) 

All this violent cry againft the nobility I take to 
be a mere work of art. To be honoured and even 
privileged by the laws, opinions, and inveterat<i ufages 
of our country, growing out of the prejudice of ages, 
has nothing to provoke horror and indignation in 
mny tnan. Even to be too tenacious of thofe privi- 
leges, is ncit abfolutely a crime* The ftrong ftruggle 
iu^very individual to preferve pofleQion bf what he 
basyound to belong to him and to diiUnguifh him, is 
one of the fecurities againft injuftice and defpotifm, 
implanted in our nature. It operates as an inftin£^ 
to fecure property, and to preferve communities in a 
fettled ftate. What is there to ihock in this ? Nobi- 
lity is a graceful ornament to the civil order. It is 
the Corinthian capital of polifhed fociety. Omncs 
honi nobilitati fcmptr favcmus^ was the laying of a, 
wife and good man. lit is, indeed, one fign of st 
liberal and benevolent mind to incline to it with fome 
fort of partial propenfity. He feels no ennobling 
principle in his own heart who wifhes to level all tho 
artificial inftitutions which have been adopted for 
giving a body to opinion, and permanence to fugi- 
tive efteem. It is a four, malignant, envious difpo? 
fition, without tafte for the reality, or for any image 
or reprefentation of virtue, that fees with joy the 
unmerited fall of what hjid long flourifhed in iplen- 
dour and in honour. I do not like to fee any thing 
deftroyed; any void produced in fociety; any ruin 
on the face of the land. It was therefor^ with no, 
difappointment or diflatisfaftion that my enquiries 
and obfervation did not prefen^ to me any incorri- 
gible vices in the nohUJfe of France, or any abufe 
which could pot be removed by a reform very fhort 
Qf abolition. Your nobkjfc aid not d^ferve punifh- 
ment; but to degrade is to punifh.— — i^^/Z^Sian^ on 
ihe j^cpolution in francc^ 
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NETHERLANDS. 

ft 

The Emperor's own politics with regard to the 
Netherlands feem to me to be exaftly calculated to 
anfwer the purpofe of the French Revolutionifts* 
lie endeavours to crufh th6 Ariftocratic party, and 
to nourifh one in avowed connexion with the moft 
furious Democratifts in France. 

Thefe provinces in which the French game is fo 
well played, they confider as part of the Old French 
Empire : certainly they were amongR the oldeft 
parts of it. Thefe they think very well (ituated, as 
their party is well difpofed to a re-union. As to th6 
greater nations, they do not aim at making a dire& 
conqueft of them, but by difturbing them through 
a propagation of their principles, they hope to 
weaken, as they will weaken them, and to keep 
them in perpetual alarm and agitation, and thu« 
render all their efforts againft them utterly imprac- 
ticable, whilft they extend the dominion of their 
fovereign anarchy on all fides. ——JM^wor jo/ on the 
Affairs of Fraricc in 1791- 



NATIONAL TIES. 

The operation of dangerous anddelufive firft 
principles obliges us to have recourfe to. the true 
ones. In the intercourfe between nations, we are 
apt to rely too much on the inftrumental part. We 
lay too much weight upon the formality of treaties 
and compafts. We do not aft much more wifely 
when we truft to the int^^reft of men as guarantees 
of their engagements. Tne. interefts frequently tear 
to pieces the engagements ; and the paffions trample 
upon both. Entirely to truft to either is to difregard 
our own fafety, or not to know mankind. Men are 
not tied to one another by papers and feals. They 
are led to affociate by refemblances, by conformities, 
by fympathies. It is with nations as with individuals* 
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Nothing is fo ftrong a tie of amity between nation 
and nation as correfpondence in laws, cuftoms, man- 
tiers, and habits of life. They have more than the 
force of treaties in themfel ves. They are obligations 
written in the heart. They approximate men to 
men, without their knowledge^ and fometimes againft 
their intentions. The fecret, unfeen, but irrefragable 
bond of habitual intercourfe, holds them together, 
even when their perverfe and litigious nature fets 
them to equivocate, fcuIHe, and fight about the terms 
of their written obligations. 

As to war, if it be the means of wrong and vio« 
lence, it is the fole means of juftice amongft nations. 
Nothing can banifh it from the world. They who 
fay otherwife, intending to impofe upon us, do not 
impofe upon themfel ves. But it is one of the greateft 
objefls of human wifdom to mitigate thofe evils which 
we cannot remove. The conformity and analogy 
of which I fpeak, incapable, like every thing elfe, 
of preferving perfeft truft and tranquillity among 
men, has a ftrong tendency to facilitate accommo- 
dation, and to produce a generous oblivion of the 
rancour of their quarrels. With this fimilitude, 
peace is more of peace, and war is lefs of war. I 
will go further. There have been periods of time 
in which communities, apparently in peace with each 
*other, have been more perfeftly feparated than, in 
later times, many nations in Europe have been in the 
courfe of long and bloody wars. The caufe muft 
be fought in the fimilitude in Europe of religion, 
laws, and manners. At bottom, thefe are all the 
fame. The writers on public law have often called 
this aggregate of nations a Commonwealth. They 
had reafon. It is virtually one great ftate having 
the fame bafis of general law; with fome diverfiiy 
of provincial cuftoms and local eftablifliments. The 
nations of Europe have had the very fame Chriftian 
religion, agreeing in the fundamental parts, varying 
a little in the ceremonies and in the fubordiuate Aoz- 
txincSn^^Regicide Peaca 
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NOVELTY. 



Some degree of novelty muft be one of the ma^ 
terials in every inftrument which works upon the 
mind ; and curiofity blends itfelf more or lefs with all 
our paffions. — Sublime and Beautiful. 



NAMES. 

Great names have great prevalences—^— J[/;^^a{ 
from the New to the Old Whigs. 

NAPLES. ("5^^ SICILY.) 

Naples has an old inveterate difpofition to Re^ 
publicanifm, and (however for fome time paft quiet) 
is as liable to explofion as its own Vefuvius.— — 
iiemorial on the Affairs of France in 1791. 



OECONOMY* 

It i$ not a predileBion to mean, fordid^ home-lred cares^ 
that will avert the Confequences of afalfe Eftimation 
oj our Inter ejl^ or prevent thejhamy-ul Dilapidation 
into which a great Empire mujlfall^ by mean Repa^ 
rations upon mighty Ruins. 

I CONFESS I fed a degree of difguft, almoft 
leading to defpair^ at the manner in which we are 
aSing in the great exigencies of our country. There 
is now a bill in this houfe, appointing a rigid inqui^ 
fition into the minuteft detail of our offices at home« 
The colleQion of fixteen millions annually ;^ a coU 
leflion on which the public greatnels^ fafety, and^ 
credit have their reliance ; the whole order of criminal 
jurifprudence, which holds together fociety itfelf, 
have at no time obliged us to call forth fuch powers j 
no, nor any thing like them. There is not a principle 
f f the law and conftitution of this country that h not 
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fubvcrted to favour the execution of that projcfi •. 
And for what is all this apparatus of buftie and terror? 
Is it becaufe anything fubftantial is expeCled from it? 
No. The ftir and buftie itfelf is the end propofed. 
The eye-fervants ofa ihbrt-fighted mafter will employ 
themfelves, not on what is moft ellenlial to his affairs^ 
but on what his neareft to his ken* Great difficuliiet 
have given a juft value to (economy; and our minU 
fter of. the day muft be an oeconomift, whatever it 
may coft us. But where is he to exert his talents ? At 
home, to be fure ; for where elie can he obtain a profit- 
able credit for their exertion? It is nothing to him^ 
whether the object on which he works under our eye be 
promifing or not. If he does not obtain any pubhc be- 
i^efit, he may make regulations without end. Thofe are 
fure to pay in prefent expeftation, whilft the efFeft is at 
a diftance, and may be the concern of other times^ 
and other men. On thefe principles he choofes to 
fuppofe (for he does not pretend more than to fup- 
pofe) a najced poffibility, that he flialldraw fomc 
refource out of crumbs dropped from me trencher* 
of penury; that fomething (hall be laid in ftore from 
the Ihort allowance of revenue officers, overloaded 
with duty, and famifhed for want of bread; by a 
reduftion from officers who are at this very hour 
ready to batter the treafury with what breaks through 
ftone walls, for an increafe of their appointments. 
From the marrowlefs bones of thefe fkeleton efta- 
blifhments, by the ufe of every fort of cutting, and 
of every fort of fretting tool, he flatters himfelf that 
he may chip and ralp an empirical alimentary powder, 
to diet into fome fimilitude of hfealth aiwi fubftance 
the languifliing chimeras of fraudulent reformation. 

Whilft he is thus employed according to his policy 
and to his tafte, he has not leifure to enquire into^ 
thofe abufes in India that are drawing off money by 
millions from the treafures of this country, whicj^ 
are exhaufting the vital juices from members of t# 
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fiatC) where the public inanition Is far more forely 
felt than in the local exchequer of England. Not 
content with winking at thefe abufes, whilft he at- 
tempts to fqueeze the laborious ill-paid drudges of 
Englifh revenue, he lavifhes in one ad of corrupt 
prodigality, upon thofe who nevei: ferved the pubUc 
in any honeft occupation at all, an annual income 
equal to two thirds of the whole coUeftion of the 
revenues of this kingdom^ — S fetch on the Nabob of 
Arab's I>cbts. 

l£COKOMIST» 

It is impoffible for a man to be an cbconomift^ 
who is not able to take a comparative view of his 
means, and of his expences, for the year which lies 
before him; it is impollible for a man to be an 
ceconomift, under whom various officers in their 
feveral departments may fpend, — even juft what they 
pleafe, — and often with an emulation of expenee, as 
contributing to the importance, if not profit, of their 
feveral departments. — Oecon. Reform. 

OPPRESSION, AND 0PPR£SS£0« 

What I have always thought of the matter i$ 
this — ^th^t the moll poor, illiterate, and uninformed 
creatures upon earth, are judges of a praBical op- 
preffion. It is a. matter of feeling ; and as fuch 
perfons generally have felt molt of it, and are not of 
an over-lively fenfibility, they are the beft judges of 
it. But for the real caufc^ or the appropriate remedy^ 
they ought never to be called into council about the 
one or the other. They ought to be totally Ihut 
out; becaufe their reafon is weak; becaufe wbeci 
once roufed, their paffions are ungpverned; becaufe 
they want information; becaufe the fmallnefs of the 
property which individually they poffefs, renders 
them lefe attentive ta the <;onfequence of the mea-v 
fures^ they adopt in affairs of mov^m^^^Lettcr to Sir 
H^ Langrtjhc^ M. P. 

ft 4 
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OPPRESSION, (effects OF;) 

Mem irritated by oppreffion, and elevated by at 
triufiiph over it, are apt to abandon themfelves to 
Violent and extreme courfes.-^ Ibidk 



OPINION* 

But, fay fbme, you force opinion. You can 
never extirpate opinion Avithout extirpating a whole 
nation. Nay, by purfuing it, you qnly increafe its 
partizans. Opinions are things but of human juriC- 
didion. I have formerly heard this from the mouths 
of great men, with more furprize than fatisfad:ion. 
They alledged as a proof of their dodrine, the wars 
of Charles the Fifth, and fome of his fuccefibrs, 
againft the refonnation. 

It is fo common, though fo unrcafonable, it is 
hardly worth remarking, that no perfons purfue more 
fiercely with criminal procefs, and with every kind of 
^coercion, the publication of opinions contrary to 
their own, than thofe do, who claim in this refpeft 
the moll unbounded latitude to themfelves. If it 
were not for this inconfiftency, then war againft opi- 
nions might be juftified as all others, more or lefs, 
according to the reafon of the cafe : for the cafe 
judged on by moral prudence, and not by any uni- 
.verfal abftraft principle of right, is to guiae govern- 
ment in this delicate point. 

As to the mere matter of extirpation of all kinds 
of opinions, whether right or wrong, without the 
extirpation of a people, it is a thing fo very common, 
that would be clouded and obfcured rather than il- 
luftrated by examples. Every revolution in the pre- 
tlominant opinion made by the force of domeftic 
legal government, by the force of any ufurpation^ 
by the force of any conqueft, is a proof to the con- 
trary; — and there is no nation which has not expe- 
rienced thofe changes. Inftances enough may l)C 
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Turnifhed of people who hive enthufiaftically, and 
with force, propagated thofe opinions, which fome 
time before they refifted with their blood. Rarely 
have ever great changes in opinion taken place with- 
out the application of force, more or lefs. Like 
every thing elfe in human life and human affairs, it 
is not univerfally true, that a perfecution of opinions 
leffens or increafes the number of their votaries. In 
finding where it may or may not have gathered thefc 
cffcfts, the fagacity of government fhines or is dif- 
graced, as well as in the time, the manner, the choice 
of the opinions on which it ought to ufe or forbear 
the fword of domeftic or of foreign juftice. But it 
is a falfe maxim, that opinions ought to be indifferent 
to us, either as men or as a flate. Opinion is the 
rudder of human aftion ; and as the opinion is wife 
or fooliih, vicious or moral, the caufe of aftion is 
noxious or falutary. It has even been the great 
primary objeft of fpeculative and doftrinal philofophy 
to regulate opinion. It is the great objeft of poli- 
tical philofophy to promote that which is found; and 
to extirpate what is mifchievous, and which direftly 
tend^ to render men bad citizens in the community, 
and mifchievous neighbours out of it. Opinions are 
of infinite confequence. They make the manners-T- 
in faft, they make the laws : they make the legiflator. 
They are, therefore, of all things, thofe to which 
provident government ought to look moft to in their 
beginnings. After a time they may look to them in- 
vain. When, therefore, I am told that a war is a 
war of opinions, I am told that^ it is the moft im- 
portant of all wars. 

Here I muft not be told that this would lead to 
eternal war and perfecution* It would certainly, if 
we argued like metaphyficians run mad, who do not 
correfcl prudence, the queen of virtues, *to be any 
virtue at all, — and would either throw the bridle on 
, -the neck of headlong nature, or tie it up for ever to 
the poft. No fophiilry — no chicane here, ' Govern- 
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iticnt is not to refine men out of innocent and thoiul 
liberty by forced inferences, drawn by a torturing 
logic ; or to fufFer them to go down hill the highway 
that leads direftly to every <:rime and every vice*— • 
Regicide Peace. 



ORDER. 

A particular order of things may be altered^ ofdet 
stfelf cannot lofe its value* Letter to a NobU 
Lord* 



OBSCURITY. 

To make any thing vtvy terrible, obfcufity feetns 
Jn general to be neceflary. When we know the full 
extent of any danger, when we can accuftom our 
eyes to it, a great deal of the apprehenfion vanifhes* 
Every one will be fenfible of this, who confiders how 
greatly night adds to our dread, in all cafes of dan« 
ger, and how much the notions of gholls and goblins^ 
of which none can form clear ideas, affe£i mind^ 
which give credit to the popular tales concerning 
fuch forts of beings. Thofe defpotic governments! 
which are founded on the paffions of men, and prin- 
cipally upon the paffion of fear, keep their chief as 
much as may be from the public eye. The policy 
has been the fame in many cafes of religion. Almoft 
all the heathen temples were dark. Even in the bar- 
barous temples of the Americans at this day, they 
keep their idol in a dark part of the hut, which is 
confecrated to his worftiip. For this purpofe too the 
Druids performed all their ceremonies in- the bofom 
of the darkeft woods, and in the fhade of the oldeflt 
and mod fpreading oak. No perfon feems better to 
have underftood the fecret of heightening, or of 
fetting terrible things, if I may lufe the expreflion, in 
their lirongeft light, by the force of a judicious ob- 
fcm^ity^ tl^ Milton, His defcription of death in 
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the fecond book is admirably ftudied i it is aftonifli^ 
ing with what a gloomy pomp,' with what a fignificant 
and expreflive uncertainty of ftroke^ and colourings 
he has finilhed the portrait of the king of terrors ; 

The other Jhape^ 
If Jhape it might be calfd thatjiiape had none 
J)tjlinguijhablej in member^ joints or limb ; 
Orfubjlance might be calVd that Jhadowf tern' dy 
For eachfeem'd either; black hejlood as nighty 
Fierce as ten furies; terrible as hell; 
Andfhook a deadly dart, Whatfeem'd his head,. 
The likenefs nf a Kingly crown had on. 

In this defcription all is dark, uncertain, confufed^ 
teirible, and fublime to the lail degree.-*-^^Si^^/2mc 
gftd BeawtifuU 



PROPORTION AND BEAUTY. 

Let»us fee whether proportion can in any fcnfe be 
confidered as the caufe of beauty, as hath been fa 
generally, and by fome fo confidently afErmedl If 
proportion be one of the conftituents of beauty, it 
mutt derive that power either from fome natural 
properties inherent in certain raeafures, which operate 
mechanically; from the operation of cuftom; or, 
from the fitnefs which fome meafures have to anfwer 
fome particular ends of conveniency. Our bufinefs 
therefore is to enquire, whether the parts of thofe 
objeds, which are found beautiful in the vegetable 
or animal kingdoms^ are conftantly fo formed accord- 
ing to.fuch x^eitaki meafures, as may ferve to falisfy 
Qs thaX their beauty refults from thofe meafures on the 
principle of a natural mechanical caufe; or from 
cuftom ; or, in fine, from tlieir fitnefe for any deter- 
minate purpofes. I intend to examine this point 
under each of thefe heiads in their order. But before 
I proceed further, I hope it will not be thought 
aaouls^ if I lay down the rules whirch governed me ia 
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this enquiry, and which have mifled me in it, if I 
have gone aftray^ 1. If two bodies produce the 
fame or a iimilar efFefl on the mind, and on exami^ 
nation they are found to agree in fome of their 
properties, and to differ in others ; the common effe£l 
is to be attributed to the properties in which they 
agree, and not to thofe in which they differ. 2. Not 
to account for the effeft of a natural objeft from the 
cffeQ: oF an artificial objefl. 3. Not to account for 
the effeft of any natural obje6l from a conclufion of 
our reafon concerning its ufes, if a natural caufe 
may be afTigned. 4. Not to admit any determinate 
quantity, or any relation of quantity, as the caufe of 
a certain effed:, if the effe£l is produced by different 
or oppofite meafures and relations ; or if thefe mea- 
fures and telations may exift, and yet the eifeS may 
Bot be produced. Thefe are the rules which I have 
chiefly followed, whilfl I examined into the power 
of proportion confidered as a natural caufe; and 
thele, if he thinks them juft, I requeft the reader to 
carry with him throughout the following difcufiion ; 
whilfl we enquire in the firfl place, in what things we 
find this quality of beauty ; next, to fee whether in 
thefe we can find any aflignable proportions, in fuch 
a manner as ought to convince us that our idea of 
beauty refults from them. We Ihall confider this 
pleafing power, as it appears in vegetables, in the 
inferior animals, and in man. Turning our eyes to 
the vegetable c reaction, we find nothing there fo 
beautiful as flowers; but flowers are atmoft of every 
fort of fhape, and of every fort of difpofition ; they 
are turned and fafhioned into an infinite variety of 
forms; and from thefe forms botanifts have given 
them their names, which are almoft as various. 
What proportion do we difcover between the ftalks 
and the leaves of flowers, or between the leaves and 
the piftils ? How does the flender ilalk of the rofe 
agree with the bulky head under which it bends ? but, 
the rofe is a beautiful flowery and can we und^rtak^ 
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to fay that it does not owe a great deal of its beauty 
even to that difproportion ? the role is a large flower, 
yet it grows upon a fmall ftirub ; the flower of the , 
apple is very fmall, and grows upon a large tree ; yel 
the rofe and the apple bloflbm are both beautiful, 
and the plants that bear them are moft engagingly 
attired, notwithftanding this difproportion. What 
by general confent is allowed to be a more beautiful 
objeft than an orange tree, flourifhing at once with 
Its leaves, its blolfoms, and its fruit ? but it is in 
vain that we fearch here for any proportion between 
the height, the breadth, or any thing elfe concerning 
the dimenfions of the whole, or concerning the re- 
lation of the particular parts to each other. I grant 
that we may obferve in many flowers, fomething of a 
tegtilar figure, and of a methodical difpofition of the 
leaves. The rofe has fuch a figure and fucH a dif- 
pofition of its petals; but in an oblique view, when 
this figure is in a good meafure loft, and the order of 
the leaves confounded, it yet retains its beauty ; the 
rofe is even more beautiful before it is full blown; 
and the bud, before this exact figure is formed; 
and this is not the only inftance wherein method 
and exaftnefs, the foul of proportion, are found 
rather prejudicial than ferviceable to the caiife of 
l)eauty.« "Sublime and BeautiJid. 



PARLIAMENT, (see VOTE J 

f^mlitieSj favourable and vrifavourable to obtain a Seal 
m Parliament in popular Eledions. 

A STRENUOUS refiftance to every appearance of 
lawlefs power; a fpirit of independence carried to 
fome degree of enthufiafm; an inquifitive charafter 
to difcover, and a bold one to dilplay, every cor- 
ruption and every error of government; thefe are 
the qualities which recommend a man to a feat' in 
the houfe of commons, in open and merely popular 
cledions. An indolent and fubmiflive difpofition; 
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m difpofition to think charitably of all the adions of 
men in power, and to live in a mutual intercourfe of 
favours with them ; an inclination rather to counte- 
nance a ftrong ufe of authority, than to bear any 
fort of licentioufnefs on the part of the people ; thefe 
are unfavourable qualities in an open eleBion for 
members of parliament. 

The inftind which carries the people towar4s the 
choice of the former, is juftified by reafon; becaufc 
a man of fuch a character, even in its exorbitancies, 
does not direftly contradift the purpofes of ^ truft,. 
the end of which is a controul on power. The latter 
charaQer, even when it is not in its extreme, will 
execute this truft but very imperfeftly; and, if de- 
viating to the leaft excefs, will ceruinty fruftrate 
inftead of forwarding the purpofes of a controul on 
government. But when the houfe of commons was 
to be new modelled, this principle was not only to 
be changed but reverfed. Whilft any errors com. 
mitted in fupport of power were left to the law, with 
every advantage of favourable conftruftipn, of miti- 
gation, and finally of pardon ; all exceffes on the 
fide of liberty, or in purfuit of popular favour, or in 
defence of popular rights and privileges, were not 
only to be puniflied by the rigour of the known law, 
but by a difcretionary proceeding which brought on 
the lojs of the popular objeH it/elf. Popularity was to 
be rendered, if not direftly penal, at leaft highly 
dangerous. The favour of the people might lead 
even to a difqucilification of reprefcnting them. Their 
odium might become ft rained through the medium 
of two or three conftru&ions, the means of fitting as 
the truftee of all that was dear to them. This is pu- 
nilhing the offence in the offending part. Until this^ 
time, the opinion of the people, through the power 
of an alTembly, Hill in fome fort popular, led to the 
greateft honours and emoluments in the gift of the 
crown. Now the principle is reverfed; and the 
favour of the court is the only fure way of ob- 
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taining and holding thofe honours vhich oii^t ta 
be in the difpofal of the people. 

It fignifies very little how this matter may be 
quibbled away, , kxarnple, the only argument of 
cffeQ, in civil life, demonftrates the truth of my pro* 
pofition. Nothing can alter my opinion concerning 
the pernicious tendency of this example, until I fee 
fomc man for his indifcrction in the fupport of powcr^ 
for his violent and intemperate fervility, rendered 
incapable of fitting in parliament. For as it now 
ilands, the fault of overftraining popular qualities, 
andj irregularly if you pleafe, afferting popular pri- 
vileges, has led to difqualifi cation ; the oppofite fault 
never has produced the flighteft punifhment. Re- 
fiftance to powpr, has Ihut the door of the houfe of 
commons to one man ; obfequioufnefs and fervility 
to none,— ip— r-yAow^A/i on the Caufe of the frtjcnt Dij^ 
fontents. 

PARLIAMENT AND PREROGATIVE (sEE MINI- 
STER'S, FAVOURITE, REVOLUTION.) 

I WOULD not increafe an evil, becaufe I was not 
nble to remove it; and becaufe it was not in my 
power to keep the hpufe of commons religioufly true 
to its firft principles, I would not argue for carrying 
it to a total oblivion of them. This has been the 
great fcheme of power in our time. They who will 
not conform their conduQ to the public good, and 
cannot fupport it by the prerogative of the crown, 
have adopted a new plan. They have totally aban- 
doned the fhattered and old-fafhioned fortrefs of 
prerogative, and made a lodgeifient in the ftroug 
hold of parliament itfelf. It they have any evil 
defign to which there is no ordinary legal power 
commenfurate, they bring it into parliament. In 
parliament the whole is executed from the beginning 
to the end. In parliament the power of obtaining 
^eir QbjoQt is abfoluje; and the fafety iij the pro- 
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cceding perfeft ; no rnles to confine, no after-reckojw 
ings to terrify. Parliament cannot with any great 
propriety punifti others, for things in which they 
themfelves have been accbmplices. Thus the con-» 
troul of parliament upon the executory power is loft; 
becaufe parliament is made to partake in every con- 
fide rable aft of government. Impeachment^ that great 
guardian of the purity of the conjiitviion^ i^ i^ danger 
of being lojl^ even to the idea of it. 

By this plan feveral important ends arc anfwered 
to the Cabal. If the authority of parliament fupports 
itfelf, the credit of every aft of government which 
they contrive, is faved ; but if the aft be fo very 
odious that the whole ftrength of parliament is infut- 
ficient to regommend it, then parliament is itfelf dif- 
credited ; and this difcredit increafes more and more 
that indifference to the conftitution, which it is the 
conftant aim of its enemies, by their abufe of parlia- 
mentary powers, to render general among the people. 
Whenever parliament is perfuaded to affume the 
offices of executive government, it will lofe all the 
confidence, love, and veneration, which it has ever 
enjoyed whilft it was fuppofed the corrective ardd 
controul of the afting powers of the ftate- Ibid^ 



PARLIAMENT (sEPTEN'N 1 A^-.) 

I know, that fince the revolution, along with 
many dangerous, many ufeful powers of government 
have been weakened. It is abfolutely neceffary lo 
have frequent recourfe to the legiflature. Parliaments 
muft therefore fit every year, and for great p§^rt of 
the year. The dreadful diforders of frequent elec- 
tions have alfo neceffitated a feptennial inftead of a 
triennial duration. Thefe circumftances, I mean 
the conftant habit of authority, and the unfrequency 
of eleftions, have tended very much to draw ^he 
houfe of commons towards the charafter of a ftand- 
ing fenate. It is a diforder which has arifen [ix>v\ 
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ftfe Clire of greater diforders; it has arifen from the 
cxtrehie difficulty of reconciling liberty under a mo- 
narchical government, with external ftrength and 
Vith internal tranquillity. ^Ibid. 



PARLIAMfeNT 'AND PJEOPLE* 

All the people have a deep intereft in the dignity 
of parliament.- Letter to Sir H. LangriJJie^ Af * P. 



PARLIAMENT (TRIENNIAL AND PLACE BILL.) 

A triennial Parliament^ or a Place Billy not competent 
to effeB the Ends frofojei by them. 

TriE firft ideas which generally fuggeft themfelves, 
lor the cure of parliamentaty diforders, ^re, to 
fliortenthe duration of parliaments; and to difqualify 
all, ot a great number of placemen, from a feat in 
the Houie of Commons, Whatever efficacy there 
may be in thofe remedies, I am lure, in the prefent 
ftate of things, it is impoffible to apply them. A re- 
ftoration of the right of free eleftion is a preliminary 
itidifpenfable to every other reformation. What al- 
terations ought afterwards to be made in the confti- 
tution, is a matter of deep and difficult refearch. 

If I wrote merely to pleafe the popular palate, it 
would indeed be as little troublefome to me as to 
another, to extol thefe remedies, fo famous in fpe- 
culation, but to which their greateft admirers have 
never attempted ferioufly to refort in praftice. 

I confefs that I have no fort of reliance upon either 
a triennial Parliament, or a Place Bill. With regard 
to the former, perhaps it might rather ferve to coun- 
teraft than to promote the ends that are propoie 1 by 
it. To fay nothing of the horrible diforders .uaong 
the people attending frequent elections, I li.oi A l>a 
fearful of committing, every three years, t'lc inde- 
pendent gentlemen of the country into a cunteR with 
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the Treafury. It is eafy to fee which of the contcncf^' 
ing parties would be ruined firft. Whoever has taken, 
a careful view of public proceedings, fo as to en- 
deavour to ground hrs fpeculations on his experience, 
muft have obferved how prodigioufly greater the 
power of Miniftry is in the firft and laft Teflion of a 
parliament, than it is in the intermediate period, whea 
members fit a little firm on their feats. The perfons 
of the greateft parliamentary experience, with whon^ 
1 have converfed, did conftantly, in canvaffing the 
fate of queftions, allow fomcthing to the Court fide^ 
upon account of the eleftions depending or imminent. 
The evil complained of, if it exifts in the prefent 
ftate of things, would hardly be removed by a trien- 
nial parliament ; for, unlefs the influence of Govern- 
ment in eleftions can be entirely taken away, the 
more frequently they return, the more they will har- 
jafs private independence ; the more generally men 
will be compelled to fly to the fettled fyftematic in- 
tereil of Government, and to the refources of a 
boundlefs civil hft. Certainly fomething may be 
done, and ought to be done, towards leflening that 
influence in ele61ions ; and this will be neceflary. upon 
a plan either of longer or fhorter duration of parlia- 
ment. But nothing can fo pcrfeSly remove the evil, 
as not to render fuch contentions, too frequently re- 
peated, utterly ruinous, firft t^ independence of for- 
tune, and then to independence of fpirit.< 

As I am only giving an opinion on this point, and 
not at all debating it ni adverfe line, I hope I may 
be excufed in another obfervation. With great trutb 
I may aver, that I never remember to have talked 
on this fubjeQ: with any man much converfant with 
public bufinefs, who confidered fhort parliaments as 
a real improvement of the conftitution. Gentlemen^ 
warm in a popular caufe, are ready enough to attri- 
bute all the declarations of fuch perfons to corrupt 
motives. But the habit of affairs, if, on one band, 
it tends to corrupt the mind, furniflies it, on the' 
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t)ther, with the means of better information. The 
authority of fuch perfons will always have fome 
^veight. It may ftand upon a par with the fpecula- 
lions of thole who arelefs pra&ifed in bufinefs; and 
who, with perhaps purer intentions, have not f^ ef- 
fectual means of judging. It is, befides, an effe£l 
of vulgar and puerile malignity to imagine, that every 
ftatefman is of courfe corrupt, and that his opinion, 
upon every conftitutional point, is folely formed upoa 
fome finifter intereft. 

The next favourite remedy is a place-bill. The 
fame principle guides in both; I mean, the opinion 
which is entertained by many, of the infaUibility of 
laws and regulations, in the cure of public difterapers. 
Without being as tmreafonably doubtful as many are 
unwifely confident, I will only fay, that this alfo is a; 
matter very well worthy of ferious and mature re- 
fleftion. It is not eafy to forefee what the effefl 
would be of difconnefting with parliament, the 
grcateft part of thofe who hold civil employments^ 
and of fuch mighty and important bodies as the 
military and naval eftablifhments. It were better, 
perhaps, that they ftiould have a corrupt intereft in 
the forms of the conftitution, than that they fhould 
have none at all. This is a queftion altogether diflFe- 
rent from the difqualification of ^ particular de* 
fcription of revenue officers from feats in parliament; 
or, perhaps, of all the lower forts of them from votes 
in eleftions. In the former cafe, only the few are 
affefted; in the latter, only the inconfiderable. But 
a great official, a great profeffional, a great military 
and naval intereft, all neceffarily comprehending 
many people of the firft weight, ability, wealth, and 
fpirit, has been gradually formed in the kingdom. 
Thefe new interefts muft be let into a fliare of repre- 
fentation, elfe poffibly they may be inclined to 
deftruy thofe inftitutions of which they are not per- 
mittee! to partake. This is not a thing to be trifled 
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vith ; nor is it every well-meaning man, that is fit S** 

put 'tis hands to it. Thoughts on the Caufc of the 

pnfe'A^Difcontents* 

|»ARLIAMENT. 

Charadter of Parliament at the Commencement of the 

French Revolution^ 

Upon a view indeed of the compofitron of all 
parties, he (Mr. Burke) finds great fausfaftion. It 
is, that in leaving the fervice of his country, he 
leaves parliament without alt comparifon richer in 
abilities than he found it. Very folid and very bril- 
liant talent^s diftinguifh the minifterial benches. The 
oppofite rows are a fort of feminary of gejiius, and 
have brought forth fuch and fo great talents as never 
before (amongft us at leaft) have appeared together. 
If their owners are difpofed to ferve their country, 
(he trufts they are) they are in a condition to render 
it fervices of the higheft importance. If, through 
mittake or paffion, they are led to contribute to its 
ruin, we (hall at leaft have a confolation denied ta 
the ruined coantry that adjoins us — we fliall aot be 
deftroyed by men of mean or fecondary capacities^ 
"^^-^ Appeal Jrom the New to the Old Wigs^ 

PARLIAMENT, (MEMBERSk OF.) 

To be a good member of parliament is, let me 
tell you, no eafy tafk ; .efpecially at this time, when 
there is fo ftrong a difpofition to run into the perilous 
extremes of fervile compliance, or wild popularity^^ 
To unite circumfpeftion with vigour, is abfolutely 
neceffary ; but it is extremely difficult. We are now 
m,embers for a rich commercial city^ (Briftol) this 
city, however, is but a part of a rich commercial 
nation^ the interefts of which are varioui^ multiformy 
4tnd intricate. We are mcmoers for that great na/zo» 
which, however, is itfelf but part of a great empire^ 
extended by our virtue and our fortune to the 
fartheft limits of the eaft and of the weft. All thefe 
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%ide-fpread interefts muft be conjidered; miift \^ 
compared; muft be reconciled^ if poffible. AVe |[r^ 
members for ^ /ree country; and furely we all U4ow 
that the machine of a free conftitution is no y,mpU 
thing; but as intricate and as delicate^ as it is valuable. 
We are members in a great and antient monarchy; 
and we mujl preferve rtligiovjly the true legal rights of 
the fovereign^ which form ' the key-Jione that hinds 
together the noble and wcll-conJlruHed arch of our 
empire and our conjlitution. A conftitution made up 
o( balanced powers^ muft ever be a critical thing. As 
fach I mean to touch that part of it which comes 
within my rcach."r-r-:-iS^<?ecA at the clofe of the poll at 
Jiriflof. ' . ' ,. • . ^ 



POUTY OF THE SEVERAL COUNTRIES OF 

EUROPE. 

The whole of the polity and oecanomy of every 
country in Europe have been derived from the fame 
fources. They were drawn from the old Germanic 
or Gothic cuftumary; from the feudal inttitutions 
which niuft be confidered as an emanation from thofe 
cuftoms; and the whole has been improved and di- 
gefted into fyftem and difcipline by the Roman law. 
From hence arofe the feveral orders, with or without 
a Monarch, which are called States in every country; 
the ftrong traces of which, where Monarchy predo- 
minated, were never wholly extinguiflied or mergeii 
in defpotjfm. In the few places where Monarchy 
was caft off, the fpirit of European Monarchy was 
ftill left. Thofe countries ftill contiued countries of 
States, that is, of clafles, orders and diftinftions, 
fuch as had before fubfifted, or nearly fo. Indeed 
the force and form of the inftitutioh called States, 
continued in greater perfeftion in thofe republican 
countries than under Monarchies. From all thofe 
fources arpfe a fyftem of manners and of education 
^hich was nearly fimilar in all countries^ and which 
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foftened, blended, and harmonized the colours of 
the whole. There was little difference in the form of 
their Univerfities for the education of their youth, 
whether with regard to faculties, to fciences, or to 
that erudition which is ufed to impart, with liberal 
morals, a kind of elegance to the mind. From this 
refemblance in the modes of intercourfe, and in the 
whole form and fafliion of life, no citizen of Europe 
could be altogether an exile in any part of it. There 
nothing more than a pleafing variety to recreate and 
inftru6t the mind; to enrich the imagination; and ta 
meliorate the heart. When a man travelled or re- 
fided for health, pleafure, bufinefs or neceffity, from 
his own country, he never felt himfelf quite abroad. 
My friend, Mr. Wyld, the late profeffor of law in 
Edinburgh, a young man of infinite promife, and 
whofe lofs at this time is ineftimable, has beautifully 
applied two lines of Ovid to this unity and diverfity 
in Europe, before the curfc of die French Revolu-^ 
tion had fallen upon us all. 

-" Facics non omnibus una ; 



" Nee divcrfa tamcn; qualcm dccet cfle fororum.'* 

Regicide Peace* 

' PRINCIPLES. 

General principles cannot be debauched or cor- 
rupted by int«i|Lor caprice. — Oecon. Reform. 



PRINCIPLES (propagation OF.) 

They who have made but fuperficial ftudies in 
the natural hiftory of the human mind, have been 
taught to look on religious opinions as the only caufe 
of enthufiaftic zeal, and feftarian propagation. But 
there is no doftrine whatever, on which men can 
warm, that is not capable of the very fame effeft. 
The focial nature of man impels him to propagate 
his principles. — Regicide Peace. 
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PALACES. 

Our palaces are vaft inhofpitable halls. There 
the bleak winds^ there " Boreas, and Euriis, and 
« Caurus, and Argeftes loud," howling through the 
vacant lobbies, and clattering the doors of dclcrted 
guard rooms, appal the imagination, and conjure 
up the grim fpefctres of departed tyrants — the Saxon, 
the Norman, and the Dane; the ftern Edwards and 
.fierce Henries — who Italk from defolation to defo- 
lation, through the dreary vacuity, and melancholy 
fuccelfion of chill and comfortlefs chambers. When 
this tumult fubfides, a dead, and ftill more frightful 
filence would reign in this defert, if every now and 
then the tacking of hammers did not announce, that 
Ihofe conftant attendants^ upon all courts in all ages. 
Jobs, were ftill alive ; for whole fake alone it is, 
that any trace of ancient grandeur is fuffered to re- 
main. Thefe palaces are a true emblem of fome 
governments ; the inhabitants are decayed, but the 
governors and magiftrates ftill flourifti. Thisy put 
me in mind of Old Sarum, where the reprefcntatives, 
more in number than the conftituents, only fcrve to 
inform us, that this was once a place of trade, and 
founding with " the bufy hum of men," though no\y 
you can only trace the ftreets by the colour of the 
corn ; and its fole manufacture is in members of 
parliament. Oecon. Reform. 

PENSIONS. 

I5JDEED no man knows, when he cuts off the 
incitements to a virtuous ambition, and the juft re- 
wards of public fervice, w^hat infinite miiciiief he 
, may do his country, through all generations. Such 
faving to the public may prove the worlt mode of 
robbing it. The crown, which has in its hands the 
truft of the daily pay for national fervice, oug'it to 
have in its hands alfo the means for the repolc of 
public labour, and the fixed fettlement of acknow- 
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Icdged merit. .There is a time, when the weather-? 
beaten veffels of the ftate ought to come into harbour* 
They mud at length have a retreat froni the malice 
of rivals, from the perfidy of political friends, and 
the inconftancy of the people. Many of the perfon$, 
who in all times have filled the great offices of ftate, 
have been younger brothers, who had originally 
little, if any fortune. Thefe offices do not fumifti 
the means 6f amaffing wealth. There ought to be 
fome power in the crown of granting penfions out of 
the reach of its own caprices. An intail of depen- 
dence is a bad reward of merit. 

I would, therefore, leave to the crown the poffibi- 
lity of conferring fome favours, which, whilft 'they 
are received as a reward, do not operate as corrup- 
tion. When men receive obligations from the crowii 
through the pious hands of fathers, or of connexions 
as venerable as the paternal, the dependences which 
arife from thence, are the obligations of gratitude, 
and not the fetters of fervility. Such ties originate 
in virtue, and they promote it. They continue men 
in thole habitudes of friendfhip, thole political con- 
nexions, and thole political principles in which they 
began life. They are antidotes againft a corrupt 
levity, inftead of caufes of it. What an uufeemly 
fpefctacle would it afford, what a difgrace would i;t 
be to the commonwealth that fuffered fuch things, to 
fee the hopeful fou of a meritorious minifter begging 
his bread at the door of that treafury, from whence 
his father difpenfed the ceconomy of an empire, and 
promoted the happinefs and glory of his country ? 
Why fhould he be obliged to proftrate his honour, 
and to fubmit his principles at the levee of fome 
proud favourite, Ihouldered and thruft afide by 
every impudent pretender,, on the very fpot where a 
few days before he faw himtelf adored ? — obliged to 
cringe to the author of the calamities of his houfe, 
and to kifs the hands that are red with his father's, 
blood? — No, Sir^ thefe things are unfit — They are 
intolerable. 
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* 

Sir, I fliall be afked, why I do not chufe to deftroy 
thofe offices which are pentions, and appoint penlions 
under the dired title in their ftead ? I allow, that in 
fome cafes it leads to abufe; to have things appointed 
for one purpofe, and applied to another. I have no 
great objefction to fuch a change : but 1 do not think 
it quite prudent for me to propofe it. If I (hould 
take away the prefent eftablilhment, the burthen of 
proof refts upon me, that fo many pehfion^, and no 
more, and to fuch an amount each, and no more, 
are neceffary for the public fervice. This is what 1 
can never prove ; for it is a thing incapable of defi* 
nition. I do not like to take away an objeft that I 
think anfwers my purpofe, in hopes of getting it back 
again in a better fhapc. People will bear an old 
ettablifhment when its excefs is correQed, who will 
revolt at a new one. I do not think thefe office- 
penfions to be more in number than fufficient : but 
pn that point the houfe will cxercife its difcretion. 
As to abufe, I am ^convinced, that very few tnifts in 
the ordinary courfe of adminiftration, have admitted 
lefs abufe than this. Efficient minifters have been 
their own paymafters. It is true. But their very 
partiality has operated as a kind ofjuftice; and ftill 
it was fervice that was paid. When we look over 
this exchequer lift, we find it filled with the de- 
fcendants of the Walpoles, of the Pelhams, of the 
Townflicnds ; names to whom this country owes its 
hberties; and to whom his majefty oweshis crown. 
It was in one of thefe lines, that the immenfe and 
envied employment he now holds, came to a certain 
fluke *, who is now probably fitting quietly at a very 
good dinner direftly under us; and a£iing highjijc 
bdow Jlairs^ whilft we, his ntafters, are filling our 
mouths with unfubftantial founds, and talking of 
hungry oeconomy over his head. But he is the elder 
branch Qf an ancient and decayed houfe, joined to, 

* pake of ^ewcsftkj whofe dining room is ondcr tli& hoafe of 
c^ommoas. 
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• 

«nd repaired by the reward of fcrvices done b^ 
another. I refpeft the original title, and the firft 
purchafe of merited wealth and honour through all 
its defcents, through all its transfers, and all its 
ailignments. May fuch fountains never be dried up ! 
May they ever flow with their original purity, and 
refrefli and fruftify the coniinonwealth for ages 1 
Oecon* Reform. 



PUNISHMENTS (PARTICU LAr), 

Particular punifhments are the cure for acci-. 
dental diftempers in the ftate; they inflame rather 
than allay thofe heats which arife from the fettled mif-. 
management of the government, or from a natural ill 
difpofition in the people. It is of the utmoft moment 
not to make miftakes in the ufe of ftrong meafures ; 
and firmnefs is then only a virtue, when it accompa- 
nies the moft perfeft wifdom. In truth, inconftancy 
is a fort of natural correSive of folly and ignorance* 
m Thoughts on the Caufe of the prefent Dfcontents. 

PROTECTION. 

The Influence of ProteBion deflroyed by Mr. Fox\ 

India Bill. 

But, Sir, there is one kind of influence far greater 
than that .of the nomination to oftice.v This, gentle- 
men in oppofition have totally overlooked, although 
it now exifts in its full vigour; and it will do fo, upon 
their fcheme, in at leatt as much force as it does now. 
That influence this bill cuts up by the roots; I mtkn 
the influence of proteBion. I fliall explain myfelf: — 
The office given to a young man going to India is of 
trifling confequence. But he that goes- out an infig- 
nificant boy, in a few years returns a great Nabob, 
Mr. Haftings fays he has two hundred and fifty of 
that kind of raw materials, who expeft to be fpeedily 
manufaftured into the merchantable quality I men* 
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don. One of thefe gentlemen, fuppofe, returns Hthcr, 
loaded with odium and with riches. When he come^ 
to England, he comes as to a prifon of as to a fanc- 
tuary ; and either are ready for him, according to his 
demeanor. What is the influence in the grant of any 
place in India, to that which is acquired by the pro- 
teSion or compfomife with fuch guilt, ana with the 
command of fuch riches, under the dominion of the 
hopes and fears which power is able to hold out to 
every man in that condition ? That man*s whole for- 
tune, half a million perhaps, becomes an inftrument 
of influence, without a fhilling of charge to the civil 
lift : and the influx of fortunes which fland in need of 
this proteftion is continual. It works both ways ; it 
influences the delinquent, and it may corrupt the 
minifler. Compare the influence acquired by ap- 
pointing, for iriftance, even a Governor General, and 
that obtained by protecting him. I ihall pufli this no 
further. But I wifh gentlemen to roll it a little ia 
their own minds. • 

The bill before you cuts off this fource of influence* 
Its defign and main fcope is to regulate the admini- 
ftration of India upon the principles of ^ Court of 
Judicature ; and to exclude, as far as human prudence 
can exclude, all pofTibility of a corrupt partiality, in 
appointing to office, or fupporting in office, or c6 
vering from enquiry and punifhment, any perfon who 
has abufed, or fhall abufe his authority. At the. 
Board, as appointed and regulated by this bill, re- 
ward and punifhment cannot be fhifted and reverfed 
by a whifper. That commiffion becomes fatal to 
cabal, to intrigue, and to fecret reprefontation, thofe 
inflruments of the ruin of India. He -that cuts off the 
means of premature fortune, and -^^he power of pro- 
tecting it' when acquired, flrikes a deadly blow at the 
great fund, the bank, the capital flock of Indian in- 
fluence, which cannot be vefled any where, or in any 
hands, without mofl dangerous confequences to the 
public. — Speech on Mr* Fox sXaJi^ India Bill. 
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FKINCES* (see KINGS9 &C.) 

Their (princes) power is therefore by no mean» 
compleat; nor ar^ they fafe in extreme abufe. Such 
peribns, however elevated by flattery, arrogance, an4 
lelf-opiniop, muft be fenfible that, whether covered 
pr not by pofitivc law, in fome way or other ^hey arc 
?iccoqntable even here for the abufe of their truft, 
Jf they are not cut off by a rebellion of their people^i 
they may be ftrangled by the very Janiflaries kept for 
their feciirity.r-r — Reflections on the Revolutiorf ii% 
France^ 



PATRIOT. 

' A MAN full of warm fpeculative benevolence may 
wi(h his fociety otherwife conftituted than he finds 
it ; but a good patriot, and a true politician, always 
confiders how he ftiall make the mod of the exitting 
materials of his country. Ibid. 



PATRIOTISM. 

To be attached to the fubdivifion, to love the little 
platoon we belong to in fociety, is the firft principle 
(the genn as it were) of public affeQions. It is the 
firft link in the feries by which we proceed towards a 
love to our country and to mankind. The interefts 
of that portion of focial arrangement is a truft in the 
hands of all thofe who compofe it; ?ind as none but 
bad men would juftify it in abufe, none but traitors 
•would barter it away for their own perfonal advaiH 
tage. Ibid^ 



PAIN. 

Violent Pain defcriheil. 

A man who fuffers under violent bodily pain, (I 
fuppofe the moft violent, becaufe the effefci may be 
the more obvious ;) I fay a man in great pain has his 
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teeth fetf his eye-brOws are violently contraded, his 
lorehead is wrinkled, his eyes ar^ dragged inwards^ 
and rolled with great vehemence, his hair ftands an 
thd, the voice is forced out in fliort Ihrieks and 
groans, and the whole fabric totters. — r^^Sublimc and 
JBeaiUifuL 

PROBEKT* 

The famous Hijlofy of the Revenue Adventures of ike 
bold Baron North and the good Knight Probertj upon 
the Mountains of Venodotia. 

An attempt was lately made to improve this branch 
of local influence, ( Principality of Wales) and to 
transfer it to the fund of general corruption. I have 
On the feat behind me, the conftitution of Mr. John 
Probert, a knight errant, dubbed by the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon *, and fent to fearch for revenues 
and adventures upon the mountains of Wales. The 
commiifion is remarkable ; and the event not lefs fo* 
The commiflion fets forth, that « Upon a report of 
** the deputy auditor (for Acre is a deputy auditor) of 
♦^ the principality of Wales,) it appeared, that hi$ 
•* Majefty's land revenues in the laid principality, 
•* are greatly diminiflied ;" and '^ that upon a report 
•^ of the fiirveyor general of his Majefty's land reve- 
** nues, upon a memorial of the auditor of his Majefty's 
" revenues within the faid principality^ that his mines 
** and foreft s have prodiuced very little proft either to the 
^ public revenue or to individuals ;" and therefore they 
appoint Mr. Probert, with a penfion of three hundred 
pounds a year from the faid principality, to try whe- 
ther he can make any thing more of that very little 
which is ftated to be fo greatly diminiflied. "^ beg^ 
garly accotmt of empty boxes" And yet. Sir, you will 
remarkj that this dimhiution from littlencfs (which 
fcrves only to prove the infinite divifibility of matter) 
was not for want of the tender and officious care (as 
vc fee) of furveyors general, and furveyord particu- 

♦ LordNortlu 
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lar ; of auditors and deputy-auditort ; not for want 
of memorials, and rcmonftrances, and reports, and 
commiflions, and conftitutions, and inquifitions^ and 
penfions. 

Probert, thus armed, and accoutred, and paid, 
proceeded on his adventure; but he was no foonef 
arrived on the confines of Wales, than all Wales was 
in arms to meet him. That nation is brave, and fiill 
of fpirit. Since the invafion of King Edward, and 
the maflacre of the bards, there nevejr was fuch a tu- 
mult, and alarm, and uproar, through the region of 
Prejlatyn. Snowden fhook to its bale ; Cadcr £dris 
was loofened from its foundations. The fury of li- 
tigious war blew her horn on the mountains. The 
rocks poured down their goatherds, and the deep 
caverns vomited out their miners. Every thing above 
ground, and every thing under ground, was in arms. 
In jQiort, Sir, to alight from my Welfh Pegafus, and 
to come to level ground ; the preux Chevalier Probert 
went to look for revenue, like his matters upon other 
occafions, and like his matters, he found rebellion* 
But we were grown cautious by experience. A civil 
war of paper might end in a more ferious war ; for 
now remonftrance met remonftrance^ and memorial 
was oppofed to memorial. The wife Britons thought 
it more reafonable, that the poor, wafted, decrepit 
revenue of the principality, ftiould die a natural than 
a violent death. In truth. Sir, the attempt was no 
lefs an affront upon the underttanding of that refpeft- 
able people, thafi it was an attack on their property. 
They chofe that their ancient mofs-grown catties 
fhould moulder into decay, under the filent touches 
of time, and the flow formality of an oblivious and 
drowfy Exchequer, than that they ftiould be battered 
down all at once by the lively efforts of a penfioned 
engineer. As it is the fortune of the noble lord to 
whom the aufpices of this campaign belonged, fre- 
quently to provoke refiftance, fo it is his rule and 
jiature to yield to that refiftance in all cafes whatjoevcu 
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Me was true to himfelf on this occafion. He fub-» 
mitted with fpirit to the fpiritedTemonftrances of the 
Welch. Mr. Probert gave up his adventure, and 
Jceeps his penfion ; and fo ends " the famous hiftory 
" of the revenue and adventures of the bold Baroit 
« North, and the good Knight Probert, upon the 
«« mountains of Venodotia." — Oeconomical Reform* 

PARTY DEFINED* 

Party is a body of men united for promoting, by 
their joint endeavours, the national intereft, upoa 
feme particular principle in which they are all agreed* 
Thoughts on the Caufe of the prejerit DifcorUerUs. 

POETRY. 

Its Powers and Province* 

So little does poetry depend for its effeft on the 
power of raifing fenfible images, that I am con- 
vinced it would lofe a very confiderable part of its 
energy if this were the neceffary refult of all de- 
fcription. Becaufe that union of affefting words, 
which is the moft prowerful of all poetical inftru- 
ments, would frequently lofe its force along with 
its propriety and confiftency, if the fenfible images 
were always excited. fThere is not perhaps in the 
whole ^neid a more grand and laboured paffage 
than the description of Vulcan's cavern in yEtna, 
and the works that are there carried on. Virgil 
dwells particularly on the formation of the thun- 
der^ which he defcribes unfiniflied under the ham- 
mers of the Cyclops. But what are the principle* 
pf this extraordinary compofition? 

Trts imhris torti radios^ tres nubis aquofcs' 
Addiderant; rutili tres ignis tt alitis aixjlri: 
Fulgores nunc terrificos^fonitumque^ metumquc 
Mifcebant operi, Jlammifque fequacibus iras. 

This Teems to me. admirably fublime; yet if we 
attend coolly to the kind of fenfible images which* a 
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combination of ideas of this fort muft form^ the chU 
ineras of madmen cannot appear more wild and ab- 
furd than fuch a pifture. " Three rays of iwifled 
Jhowcrs^ three of watery clouds, three o/jire, and 
three oj the winged fouth wind; then mixed they in 
^ the work terrific lightnings^ and found, and fear, and 
*' anger, with purfuing flames'' This ftrange com- 
pofition is formed into a grofs body ; it is hammered 
by the Cyclops, it is in part poliflied, and partly 
continues rough. The truth is,, if poetry gives us a 
noble affemblage of words, correfponding (o many 
noble ideas, which are connefted by circumftances 
of time or place, or related to each other as caufe 
and effeft, or aflbciated in any natural way, they 
may be moulded together in any form, and perfeftly 
anfwer their end. The piElurefque connexion is not 
demanded; becaufe no real piSure is formed; nor* 
is the effeft of the defcription at all the lefs upon 
this account. What is faid of Helen by Priam and 
the old men of his council, is generally thought to 
{ive us the higheil poflible idea of that fatal beauty^ 

ToM) y a/x^* yvvouiu voXuv xf^tov o^yi* vaff^tip s 

■ 

They cry'd, no wonder fuch celeflial charms 
For nine long years havefet the world in armsf 
What winning graces ! what majefiic mien ! 
She moves a goddefs, andfhe looks a queen. 

Pope. 

Here is not one word faid of the particulars of her* 
beauty ; nothing which can in the leaft help Us to any 
precife idea of her perfon; but yet we are much more 
touched by this manner of mentioning her than by 
thofe long and laboured defcriptions of Helen, whe- 
ther handed down by tradition, or formed by fancy, 
which are to be met with in fome authors. 1 am furc 
it affefts me much more than the minute defcription 
which Spencer has given of fielphebc} though I owo 
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tiiat th fere are parts in that defcription, as there art 
iii all the aefcriptions of that excellent writer, ex- 
tremely fiiie arid pd'etical. The terrible pi&ure which 
Lucretiiis has drawn of religion, in order to difplay 
ihe liiagnanimity of hisphilofophical hero in oppofing 
her, is thought td be defignieid with great bpldnefs 
^d fpirit i 



HufAand ante ocuiosfadt cum *oita jaccret^ 
In terrisj opfrtJJ'a gravifub rcligiont, 
Qv^c'aptit t cxU regionibus ofiendebat 
JHorHbiti defupcr vifu mortalibus injldns ; 
Priinut Gfai^s hom6 mortaUs tollttc coritrh 

What idea do yoii derive from fo excellent a pifturer 
Ndnfe at all, riioft certainly; neither has the poet faid 
a iingle wdrd ^ich might in the leaft ferve to mark 
a fingle limb 6x feature of the phantomj which he 
intended to reprfefent iri all the horrors imagination^ 
tan cdncfeive* In reality poetry and rhetoric dd not 
fucceed iri i^xdft defcriptidn fo well as painting does; 
their bufinefs is^ to s^ed: rather by fympathy thaik 
imitation; to difplay rather the effeO: of things oft 
Ae mind of the fpieakcr^ or of bthet's, than f5 pre- 
fent a clear idea of the, things themfelves. This li 
Iheir mdft exterifive province, and that in which thejr 
iutceed the ht^.^'^-^Sublimt and MdaiUiJuL 
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Noijiri^l^ an imtaiive Art. 

HisNCE wibniay bbferve that poetry, taken iri its 
toibfi general fehfe, cannot with ilriS, propriety be 
called an aft of imitation. It is indeed an imitation 
fo far as it defcribes the manners and paffions^ of men 
which their words cati exprefs ; where animi motus 
^trt ivtcrpreit lingua. There it is ftrifitly imitation ; 
ahd all merely dramatic poetry is of this fort. £ut 

s 
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• 

^cfcriptive poetry operates chiefly by fuhjlitution ; by 
the means of founds, which by cuftom have the effed: 
of realities. Nothing is an imitation further than as 
it refembles fome other thing > and words undoubt- 
edly have no fort of refemblance to the ideai for 
which they Hand Ibid. 



PROGNOSTICS. 

Vain are all the prognoftics taken from ideas and 
palTions, which furvive the flateof things which gave 
rife to.theiii.— -jL^^^^r to Sir H. Langripic^ M. P. 



. PROSCRIPTION. 

If a ftate (hould be fo unhappy as to think it catrt- 
jiot fubfilt without a barbarous profcription, the per- 
Jons fo profcribcd ought to be indemnified by the 
jemiffion of a large part of thejr taxes, by an im- 
munity from the offices of public burden, and by aif 
.exemption from being preiTed into any military or 

naval fervicc. Letter to av^^rijh Peer on the Penal 

Lawu r 



PEASANTS, (fRENCK.) 

The rich. peafants ye bVibed with chtirch land&j; 
and the poorer of that defcription are, and can bfc, 
counted for nothing. They may rife in ferocious, 
ill direfcled tumults — but they (ian only difgraee them- 
felves and fignalize the triumph of their adverfaries. 
« Memorial on the Affairs of France in lygi^ - 



PROFESSION. 

The degree of eftimation in Which any pfdfeffion 
is held becomes the ftandard of the eltihiation in 
which the profeffors hold therafelves.— — -RefltBioris^ 
on the Revolution in France. ■ • . ■ 
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" Passions; 

The Kationalepf pur Pajfions very necej^ary. 

The more accursltely we learch ioto the humani 
blind, the ftronger trances we every where find of hj^ 
Wifdom who made it. If a difcourfe on the ufe pf 
the parts of the body may be confidered as art 
hymn to the Creator; the ufe of the paffions, which 
are the organs of the mind, cannot he barrea of 
.praife to him, nor uuproduftive to ourfelves of that 
Doble and uncommon union of fcience and admira- 
tion, which a contemplation of the works of infinitje 
wifdom alone can afford to a rational mind ; whilft, 
ieferfing to him whatever we find of right or good 
br fair in ourfelves, difcoVering his ftrength .and 
Vifdonrt eVen in our own weakneis and imperfeftion^ 
'honouring tbem where we difcover them clearly, and 
adoring their profundity where we are lofl in oiv 
fearch, we may be inquifitive without irppertinencq|. 
^nd elevated without pride; w« may be admitted, \f 
I may dare to fay fo, into the counfels of the Al- 
mighty by a confideration of his works. The eleva- 
tion of the mind ought to be the principal end of alj 
our fludies, which if they do not in fqme meafure 
^ffeQ:, they are of very little fervice to us. But;, 
befides this great purpofe, a confideration of the ra- 
tionale of our pafTions feems to me very neceffary 
for all whd would affeft them Upon ifolid and fur^ 
prineipies. It is not enough to know them in generals 
to'aifefct them after a delicate manner, or to judge 
properly of any work defigned to affeft them, we 
Ihould know the exa6t boundaries of their feveral 
jurifdiftions; we ihould purfue them through all 
their variety of operations, and pierce into the in-i 
moli, artd what might appear inacceflible parts of pur 
nature, 

QuodlaUt arcana rton cnarrabik Jibrd. 

WitKout ^11 this it is poflible for a mtan, .after a cori- 
fufe'd i[nahner, fometimes to'fatisfy his. own mind of 

ft 2 . 



the truth of his work; but he can never have a ter^ 
tain determinate rule to go by, nor can he ever make 
his prppofitions fufficiently clear to others. Poets, 
and orators, and painters, and thofe who cultivate 
bihet branches of the liberal arts, have without this 
critical knowledge fucceeded well in their feveral 
provinces, and will fucceed; as among artificers there 
are many machines made, and even invented without 
any exaft knowledge of the principles they are go- 
verned by. It is, I own, not uncommon to be 
* wrong in theory, and right in practice ; and we are 
happy that it is fo. Men often afcl right from their 
feelings, who afterwards reafon but ill on them from 
principle ; but as it is impoffible to avoid an attempt 
at fuch reafoning, and equally impoffible to prevent 
its having fome influence on our praftice, furely it 
is worth taking fome pains to have it juft, and 
founded on the bafis of fure experience. We might 
expeft that the artifts themfelves would have been 
0ur fureft guides ; but the artifts have been too much 
occupied in the praftice : the philofophers have done 
little ; and what they have done, was mottly with a 
view to their own fchemes and fyftems: and as for 
thofe called critics, they have generally fought the 
rule of the arts in the wrong place ; they' fought it 
among poems, piftures, engravings, ftatues, and 
buildings. But art can never give the rules that make 
an art. This is, I believe, the reafon why artills in 
igeneral, and poets principally, have been confined 
in fo narrow a circle; they have been rather imita- 
tors <jf one another than of nature ; and this with fo 
faithful an uniformity, and to fo remote an antiquity, 
that it is hard to fay who gave the firft model. Cri- 
tics follow them, and therefore can do little as guides. 
I can judge but poorly of any thini^, whilft I mea- 
fure it by no other ftandard than itfelf. The true 
ftandard of the arts is in every man s power; and an 
eafy obfervation of the moft common, fometimes of 
the meancft , things in nature* will give the trueft 
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lights, where the greateft fagacity and induftry that 
flights fach obfervation, mult leave us in the dark^ 
or, what is worfe, amufe and miflead us by t'alfe 
lights. In an enqujry it is almoft every thing to be 
once in a right road. I am ratisfie4 I have done but 
little by thele obferyations confidered in themfelves; 
and 1 never fhould have taken the pains to digett 
them, much lefs fhould I have ever ventured to pub- 
lifh them, if I was not convinced that nothing tends 
more to the cprrupiion of I'cience than to fufFcr it to 
ftagnate. Thefe waters muR be troubled before they 
can exert their virtues. A man who works beyond 
the furface of things, though he may be wrong hirn- 
felf, yet he clears the way for others, and may chance 
to make even his errors fubfervient to the caufc of 
trutb> Sublime and Beautiful. 

• • * 

PAPER CURRENCY, . 

So foon as a nation compels a creditor to take f 

'fagcr currency in dilcharge 5f his debt, th erg is a ^^^^^ / 

ban^rupfcy. Whillt paper is taken, paper will be t ^^ 
\^\j^3u— Memorial on the Affairs oj France in 1791. 



PERSECUTION. 

It U injuftice, and not a miftaken confcience 
that has been the principle of perfe'cution, at leaft as 

far as it has fallen under my obfervation. Letkr 

to an Irijh Peer on the penal Laws. 



PRUDENCE. 



Prudence 13 the queen of \innt%.rrr—Regidd^ 
Peace. 



prudence. 



Prudence is no^ only ihe firft in rank of the 
virtues political and moral, put fh^ is the dircftor. 



'iT 
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ihe regulator, the ftandard of thcoi aUt i. ■ . 'A$p^^\ 
from the New to the Old Wl^ig^. 



PRUDENCE. 

Prudence in new cafes can do nothing on 
grounds of retrofpeft. — Memorial on the Affairs oj 
JFrance m 1791. • 



PROPERTY AND FRANCHISE. 

If property be artificially feparated from franchife^ 
the fralichiic muft in fome way or other, and '\i\ 
ibme proportion, naturally attraft property ^o it. . . / ! 
Letter to Sir Ji. Langrifiit^ M. P, 

PROPERTY (transfer OF.) 

A great objeft is always anfwered, whenever any 
property is transferred from hands that arc not fit for 
that property, tothofe that are.--; — Oecon. Rejorrn. 



PROPERTY, 

Pughi io 5/, ovi of all Propbrtion^ predomirpant in th^ 

Reprtfcntation. 

Nothing is ^due and adequate reprefentation ©f 
|i ftate, that does not reprefent its ability, as well as 
Its property. But as ability is a vigorous and aGive 
principle, and as property is flug^ifh, inert, and ti^ 
tnid, it never can be fafe from the inva(ions of ability, 
unlefs it be, out of all proportion, predominant ia 
^he reprefentation. It muft be reprelente^ too in 
great maffes of accumulation, or it is not rightly pro- 
tefted. The charaSeriftic effence of property, formed 
out of the combined principles of its acquihtion and 
,f:onfervation, is to be unequal. The great maffes^ 
^herefore^ which excite envy^ and tempt rapacity. 
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muft be put out of the poffibility of danger, . Thejv 
they form a natural rampart about the leuer proper- 
ties in all their gradations. The fame quantity of 
property, which is by the natural courfe of thir^gs di- 
vided among many, has not the fame operation. It$ 
defenfive power is weakened as it is diffufed. In 
this difFufion each pian's portion is lefs tlian what, in 
the eagernefs of his defires, he may flatter himfelf to 
obtain by diffipating the accumulations of others. — 
The plunder of the few would indeed give but a (hare 
inconceivably fmall in the diftribution to- the many.. 
But the many are not capable of making this calcula- 
tion ; ^nd thofe who Icaa them to rapine, never intend 
this diftribution. 

The power of perpetuating our property in our 
families, is oi^e of the molt valuable and interefting 
circuraflances belonging to it, and that which tends 
the moft to the perpetuation of fociety itfelf. It 
ipakes our weakncfs fubfervient to our virtue; it 
grafts benevolence even upon avarice. The pof- 
feflbrs of family wealth, and of the diftinfclion which 
attends hereditary poflelfion, (as moft concerned in 
it) are the natural fecurities for this tranfmiflion.— 
With us, the Hoqfe of Peers is formed upon this 
principle. It is wholly compofed of hereditary pro- 
perty and hereditary diltinftion ; and made therefore 
the third of the Legiflature ; and in the laft event, the 
|ble judge of all property in aH its fubdivifions, Th& 
Houfe of Commons too, though not ncceffarily, yet 
in fa£t is always fo compofed in the far greater part. 
Let thofe large proprietors be what they will, and 
they have their chance of being among the belt, they 
are at the very ^P^ftj the ballaft in the yeflel of the 
commonwealth. Fqr though, hereditary wealth, and 
the rank which goes with it, are ^oo much idolized 
by creeping fycophants, a^nd the blind abj eft admirers 
of power, they are too rafhly flighted in fliallow fpe- 
culations of the petulant, affuming, fliiort-fighted cox- 
combs of philofophy. Some decent regulated pre- 

Si 
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cminernpC) fome preference * (npt exclufiye appropri- 
ation) given to birth, is neither unnatural, nor unjuft. 
nor impolitic. — Reflexions on the Revolution in France^ 

s 

P,OHSH REVOLUTION. 

The ft ate of Poland was fuch, that there coul(l| 
fcarcely o^ift two opinions, but that a reformatio^ 
of its conftitution, even at fome expence of blbod, 
might be feen without much difapprobation. No 
confufion could be feared in fuch an enterprize ; be- 
caufe the eftablij(hment to be reformed was itfelf a 
:(late; of confufion. A king without authority ; noblei 
without union or fubordination ; a people without 
arts, induftry, commerce, or liberty; no order 
within ; jio defence >vithout ; no effeftiye public force, . 
but a foreign force, which entered a naked country 
at will, and difpofed of every thing at pleafure.—^ 
Iderc was a ftate of things which feemed to invite, 
and might . perhaps juftify, bold enterprize and def- 
peraie experiment. But in what manner was this 
chaos brought into order ? The means were as ftriking 
to the imagination, as fatisfaftory to the reafon, and 
foothingto the moral fentiments. In contemplating 
that change, humanity has every thing to rejoice and 
to glory in ; nothing to be afhamed of, nothing to 
fuffer. So far as it has gone, it probably is the moft 
pore and defecated public good which has ever been 
conferred on mankind. We have feen anarchy and 
feryitude at once remoyed; a throne ftrengthened 
for the proteftion of the people, without trenching 
on their liberties; all foreign cabal banifhed, by' 
changing the crown from eleSive to hereditary ; and 
what was a matter of pleafing wonder, we have feen 
a reigning king, from' an "heroic love to his country, 
exerting himfelf with all the toil, the dexterity, the 
management, the intrigue, in favour of a family of 
llrangers, with which ambitious men labour for the 
aggrandifement of theij own. Tea millions of oieh 
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in ^ way of being freed gradusflly, and therefb^fe 
iafely to themfelves anci the date, not from civil or 
political chains, which, bad as they were, could not 
bind the mind, but from fubftantial perfonal bondage. 
Jnhabjtants of cities, before without privileges, placed 
|n the confideration which belongs to that improved 
and connefting fituation of focial life. One of the 
ixioft proud, numerous, and fierce bodies of nobi- 
lity anjd gentry ever known in the world, arranged 
only jn the forenioft rank of free and generous citi- 
zens. Not one man incurred lofs, or fuffered de- 
gradation. All, from the king to the day labourer, 
were improyed in their condition. Every thing was 
kept in its place and order; but in that place and 
order cycty thing was bettered. To add to this 
happy wonder, this unheard-of conjunftion of wifdom 
and fortune, not one drop of blood was fpilled; no 
treachery; no outrage; no fyftem of (lander, more 
j^Txxcl than the fword ; no ftudied infults on religion, 
morals, or manners ; no fpoil ; no confifcation; no 
citizen beggared ; none imprifoned ; none exiled i 
the whole was efFc6led >yith a policy, a difcretion, an 
unanimity and fecrefy, fuch as have never been be- 
rore known on any occafion ; but fuch wonderful 
conduft was referyed for this glorious confpiracy in 
favour of the true and genuine rights and interefts 
of men. Happy people, if they know to proceed as 
they Haye'beguh! Happy prince, worthy to begin 
with fplendor, or to clofe with glory, a ragti of pa- 
triots and of kings; and to leave 

A name, which every wind to heav'nVould bear, 
Which men to fpeak, and angels joy to hear. 

To finifli all — this great good, as in the inftant it ijt, 
contains in it the lieeds of all further improvement, 
and may be qonfidered as in a regular pri)grels, be- 
caufe founded on fimilar principles, towards the 
jftable excellence of a Britifh conltitution. 

Here was ^ matter for cpngrs^tiilatioii and for feftiyt 
remembrance through ages. Here moraliils and 
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divines might indeed relax in their temperance ta 

exhilarate their humanity.. Jjf^eal from th^ncm 

to the old Whigs. 



fQLISH AND FRENCH REVOLUTION COMFAREI). 

They (the French faflion) cannot pretend that 
France had flood fo much in need of a change as 
Polnnd. They cannot pretend that Poland has not 
obtained a better fyftem of liberty or of government 
than it enjoyed before. They cannot affcrt, that the 
Polifli revolution cofl: more dearly than that of France 
to the interefls and feelings of muUittldes of men. 
But the cold and fubordinate light in which they lool^ 
upon the one, and the pains they take to preach up* 
the other of thefe revolutions, leave us no choice 
in fixing o|i their motives. Both revolutions profefs 
liberty as their objett; but in obtaining this objeC^ 
the one proceeds from anarchy to order : the othei^* 
from order to anarchy. The firll fecures its liberty 
by edabiifhing its throne; the other builds itai 
freedom on the fabverfion of its monarchy. In the 
oi»e their means are unftajned by crimes, ?ind their 
fetdement favours morality. In the other, vice ancj 
confulion are in the very effence of their pyrfuit and 
of their enjo.ment. The circumllances in which 
thefe two evems differ, muft caufe the difference we 
make in their comparative eltimation. Thefe turn 
the fcale with the focieties in favour of France. 
Itrrum ejl quod amant. The frauds, the violences,^ 
the facrilegcs, the havock and ruin of families, the 
difperfion and exile of the- pride and flower of a 
great country, the diforder, the cbnfafion, the 
anarchy, the violation of property, the cruel murders, 
the inhuman confifcations, and in the end the in- 
folent domination of bloody, ferocious, 'and fenfe- 
lefs clubs. Thefe are the things which they love and 
admire. What men admire and love, they would 
iurcly aQ;. Let us fee >^hat is done in France; an4 
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then let us undervalue any the flightcft danger qf 
falling into the hai|ds of lUch a mcrcilels apd IdV^g? 
faction 1 'Regicide Peace. 

PpLANp. (see SAX^ONY.) 

Poland, froni one caufe or other, is always u!|- 
guiet. The new conltituiion only ferves to fuppljT 
that reftlefs people ^ytth new means, at lealt new 
jnodes, pfcherifhing their turbulent difpofition. The 
bottom of the charader is the fame* Memorial o^ 

• • ■ ■ * 

i^ic Affairs of France in 1791. 

POWE-R, 

Always accompanied by Terror. 

I KNOW fpnie people are of opinion, that no awe, 
no degree of terror, accompanies the idea of power; 
?ind have hazarded tQ affirm, that we can contemplate 
the idea of God himfplf, without any fuch emotion. 
I purpofely avoided, when I firit coniidered this fub* 
jeft, tx) introduce the idea of that great and tremen- 
dous Being, as an example in an argument fo light as 
this ; though it frequently occurred to me, not as an 
objection to, but as a Itroiig confirmation of, my 
potions4n this matter. I hope, in what I am going 
to fay, I fiiall avoid prcfumption, where it is almoft 
impoflible for any mortal to fpcak with itrict propriety. 
I fay then, that whilll we conhder the Godhead 
merely as he is an ohjett of the underftanding, which 
-forms a complex idea of /power, wifdom, juftice, 
goodnefs, all jtretched to a degree far exceeding the 
pounds of our coraprehenhon, whillt we confider the 
Divinity in this refined and abftratted light, the ima- 
gination and paflions are little or nothing affefted. 
But becaufe we are bound, by the condition of our 
nature^ to afcend to thefe pure and intelleftual ideas^ 
through the medium of fenfible im^iges, and to judge 
of thefe divine qualities by their evident afts and ex- 
^rtioBSj it becomes extremely hard to difentangle our 
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idea of the caufe from the effeft by which we are lecj 
to know it. Thus when we contemplate the Deity, 
his attributes and their operation coming united on 
the mind, form a fort of fenfible image, and as. fuch 
fre capable of affefting the imagination. Now, 
though in a juft idea of the Deity, perhaps none of 
his attributes are predominant, yet to our imagination, 
his power is by far the moft ftriking. Some reflec- 
tion, fome comparing, is neceifary to fatisfy \is of 
|iis wifdom, his juftice, ^nd his goodnefs. To be 
ftruck with his power, it is only neceffary that w^ 
ftiould open our pyes. But whilft we contemplate fa 
vaft an objcQ;, under the arm, as it were^ of almighty 
power, and invefted upon every fide with omnipre-r 
fente, we Ihrink into the minutenefs of our own 
pature, and are, in a manner, annihilated before him. 
And though a confideration of his other attributes 
may relieve in fome meafure our apprehenfions ; yet 
no conviftion of the juftice with vhich it is exercifed, 
nor the mercy with which it is tempered, can wholly 
remove the terror that naturally arifes from a force 
which nothing can withftand. If we rejoicCj^ we re- 
joice with trembling; and even whilft we are receiv- 
ing benefits, we cannot but fhuddef at a power which 
can confer benefits of fuch mighty importance. — . 
When the prophet David contemplated the wonders 
of wifdom and power which are difplayed in the occo- 
nomy of man, he feems to be ftruck with a fort of 
divine horror, and cries out. Fearfully and wonder-^ 
fully am I made ! An heathen poet has a fentiment of 
a fimilar nature; Horace looks upon it as the laft 
effort of philufophical fortitude, to behold without 
terror and amazement, this immenfe and gloriou^ 
fabric of the univerfe: 

Huncfolemy etflellas^ ei decedentia certis 
Tempera momentis^ funt quiformidine nulla 
Imbuti fpeSani. ' . ' 

ij^ucretius is a poet not to be fufpefted of givingwaj? 
to fuperftitipus terrors ; yet when he fuppofes the 



whole mecHanifm of nature laid open by tlie niafter 
of his philofophy, his tranfport on this magnificent 
view, which he has reprefented in the colours of 
fuch bold and lively poetry, is overcatt with a ftiadc 
of fecret dread and hocror : 

ffis tihi me rebus qucedam divina voluptas 
Percipit^ atque horror^ quodjic Natura tua vi 
• Tarn manifejla patet ex omni parte reteBa. 

But the fcripture alone can fupply ideas anfwerable 
to the majefty of this fubjeft. In the fcripture, 
wherever C»od is reprefented as appearing or {peak- 
ing, every thing terrible in nature is called up to 
heighten the awe and iolemnity of the divine pre- 
fence. The pfalms, and the prophetical books, are 
crowded with inftances of this kind. The earth Jhook 
(fays the pfalmift), the heavens alfo dropped at' the 
prefence of the Lord. And what is remarkable, the 
painting preferves the fame charaQer, not only when 
he is fuppofed defcending to take vengeance upon 
the wicked, but even when he exerts the like pleni- 
tude of power in aQs of beneficence to mankind. 
Tremble thou earth ! at the prefence of the Lord ; at ific 
prefence of the God of Jacob; which turned the rock 
intofianding water, the flint into a fountain of waters I 
It were endlefs to enumerate all the paffages, both 
-in the facred and profane writers, which eltablifli the 
general fentiment of mankind, concerning the infe- 
parable union of a facred and reverential awe, with 
our ideas of the divinity. Hence the common, 
maxim ^ Promos in orbe deos fecit timor. This maxim, 
may beV as I believe it is, falie with regard to the 
origin of religion. The maker of the maxim faw 
how infeparable thefe ideas were, without confidering 
that the notion of fome great power muft be always 
precedent to our dread of it. But this dread muft 
peceffarily follow the idea of fuch a power, when it 
if once excited in the mind. It is on this principle 



that true religion has, and miift liaVfe^ lo large H 
mixture of Llutary fear; and that falfe religion^ 
have nencrally nothing elfe but fear to fupport them; 
Before the chriltian religion had, as it were, human- 
ized J:he idea of the Divinity, and brought it fomc- 
'What nearer to us, there was very little laid of the 
love of God. The followers of Plato have Ibmething 
of it^ and only fomething; the other writers of pagan 
antiquity, whether poets or philofophers, nothing at 
all. And they wlio coirfider with what inrfinite at- 
tention, by what a difregard of every perrfhablie 
object, through what long habits of piety and con^ 
templation it is, any man is able to attani an ^entire 
love and devotion' to the Deity, will eafily perc^ive^ 
that it is not the firft, the moft natural, and tlic moft 
firiking effect which proceeds from that idea. Thus 
we baVe traced power through its leveral gradations 
unto the higheft of all, where our imagination is 
finally loft ; and we find terror, quite throughout the 
progrefs, its infeparable companion, and growing 
along with it, as far as we can poflibly trace them. 
Now, as power is undoubtedly a capitaUburce of 
the fublimc, this will point out evidently from whence 
its energy is derived,^ and to what clals of ideas wd 
ought to unite it. — --Sid)limt and BeatUifuh 



POWER AND PROPERTY. 

That power goes with property is not univ^erfally 
tfue, and the idea that the operation of it is . certain 

and invariable, may miflead us very fatally. M^ 

mOrial on the Affairs of France in 1791. 

poWer (discretion of.) 

If the difcretion of power is once let loofe upori 
property, we can be at no tofs to determine whofc 
power, and wliat difcretion it is that will prevail at 
IsL&.^Occon. Reform, 
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POWERS. 

t 

ConhB of the Coalefced Powers in the^Waf againjt 

France. 

Without their principles, perhaps without any 
principles at all, thfey played the game of the Jaco- 
bins. There was a beaten road before them. Thie 
Powers of Europe were armed; France had always 
appeared dangerous; the war was eafily diverted from 
France as a fk6tion, to France as a ftate. The 
Princes were eafily taught to Aide ba:ck into their old 
habitual courfe of politics. They were eafily led to 
confiderthe flames that were confuming France, not 
as a warning to proteQ: their own buildings, (which 
were without any party wall, afid linked by a -contig- 
'Nation into the edifice of France) as an happy occa- 
fion for the pillaging the goods, and for carrying 
off the materials of their neighbours houfe. Their 
'provident fears were changed into avaricious hopeis. 
They carried on their new defigns without feeming to 
abandon the "principles of their old policy. They 
pretended to feek, or they flattered themfelves that 
they fought, in the acceffion of new fortrefles, and 
new territories, a dejcnjive fecurity. But the fecu- 
rity wanted Vas againft a kind of power, which was 
not dangerous in its fortrefles nor in it*s territories, 
but in it's fpirit and it's principles. They aimed, or 
pretended to aim, at defending themfelves againft a 
danger, from which there can be no lecurrity in any 
defenjite plan. If armies and fortrefles were a de- 
fence againft Jacobinijiti, Louis the Sixteenth would 
this jlay reign a powerful monarch over an happy 
pebple. 

This ei^rdr obliged them, even in their offenfive 
operations, to adopt a plan of war againft the fuccefs 
bf which there was fomething little ftiort of mathe- 
matical 'd'cmonftration. They refufed to take any 
ftep which mrghtftrrke at the hfeart of affairs. They 
feemid uni^illitig to "wound the en^my in any vital 



JiA'rt They aSed through the whole, as if they fealty 
mriflied the confervatibn of the Jacobin power; a^ 
♦hat might be more favourable than the lawful Oo^ 
vernment to the attainment of the petty objefts they 
looked for. They alwa))^s kept on the circumfer- 
ence; and the wider and remotier the circle was^, the 
more eagerly they chofe as their Ijphere of a&ioii. 
The plan they purfued, in it s nature, <lemanded great 
length of time. In it's execution they whd went the 
neareft way to work were obliged to cover an incre- 
dible extent of country. It left to the enemy every 
means of deftroying this extended line of weaknefs. 
ill fuccefs in any part was fure t6 defeat the effe& oF 
the whole. This is true of Auftria. It is ftill more 
true of England. On this Falfe plan, even good 
fortune, by further weakening the viftor^ put hini 
but the further off from his objeft. 

As long as there was any appearance of fucceft^ 
the fpirit of aggrandizement, and conlequently the 
fpirit of mutual jealoufy feized upon all the coalefced 
Powers. Some fought an acceflion of territory at 
the expehce of France^ fome at the expence of each 
other, fome at the expence of third parties; and wheti 
the viciflitude of difafter took it's turn, they foUna 
common diftrefs a treacherous bond of faith and 
friendfliip.-^ — -^Re^icide Feacck 



PEOPLE. 

Amongst thefe nice^, and therefore dangerous 
points of cafuiftry, may be reckoned the queftion Id 
much agitated in the prefent hour — Whether, after 
the people have difcharged themfclves of their ori? 
ginal power by an habitual delegation, no pccatioil 
can podibly occur which may juftify their refumptioil 
of it ? This queftion, in this latituae, is very hard to 
affirm or deny: but I am fatisfied that no occafiori 
can juftify fuch a refumption, which would not 
equally authorize a difpenfation with any other- moral 
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tJuty, perhaps with all of them together. Howeven 
if in general it be not eafy to determine concerning 
the lawfulnefs of fuch devious proceedings, which 
mtift be ever on the edge of crimes, it is far from 
difficult to forefee the perilous confequences of the 
refufcitation of fuch a power in the people. The 
pra&ical confequences of any political tenet go a 
great way in deciding upon its value. Political pro- 
blems do not primarily concern truth or falfehood. 
They relate to good or evil. What in the refult is 
likely to produce evil, is politically falfe ; that which 
is produtlive of good, ' politically is true. 

Believing it therefore a queftion at leaft arduous 
in the theory, and in the praftice very critical, it 
would become us to afcertain, as well as we can^ 
what form it is that our incantations are about to call 
up from darknefs and the fleep of ages. When the 
fupreme authority of the people is in queftion, be- 
fore we attempt to extend or to confine it, we ought 
to fix in our minds, with fome degree of diftindnefs, 
an idea of what it is we mean when we fay the 
PEOPLE. 

In a ftate of rude nature there is no fuch thing as 
a people. A number of men in themfelves have no 
ci^leftive capacity. The idea of a people is the 
idea of a corporation. It is wholly artificial ; and 
made like all other legal fidions by common agree- 
ment. What the particular nature of that agreement 
was, is collefted from the form into which the parti- 
cular fociety has been caft. Any other is not their 
coyenant. When men, therefore, break up the ori- 
ginal compaft or agreement which ogives its corporate 
form and capacity to a ftate, they are no longer a 
people ; they have no longer a corporate exiftence ; 
they have no longer a legal coaftive fprce fo bind 
within, nor a claim to be recognized abroad. They 
are a number of vague loofe individuals, and , no- 
thing more. With them all is to begin again, Alas! 
they Utjle know how many a weary ftep is to be taken 

T 
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before they can form themfelvef inta a mafs, which 
ha.s a true politic perfonulity. 

We hear much from men, who have not acquired 
their hardinefs of affertion from the profundity of 
their thinking, about the omnipotence of a majorityf 
in fuch a diffolution of an antient fociety as hath 
taken place in France. But amongft men fo dif- 
banded, there can be no fuch thing as majority or 
minority; or power in any one perfon to bind an-' 
other. The power of atiing by a majority, which 
the gentlemen theorifts feem to affume fo readily'V 
after they have violated the contract out of which it 
hasarifen, (if at all itexifted) mult be grounded on 
two affumptions; firft, that of an incorporation pro- 
duced by unanimity; and fecondly, an unanimous 
agreement, that the a£t of a mere majority (fay of 
one) fhall pafs with them ^.nd with others as the aS of 
the whole. 

We are fo little affefted by things which are ha- 
bitual, that we confider this idea of the decifion of a 
majority as if it were a law of our original nature ; 
but fuch conftruclive whole, refiding in a part onlyt. 
is one of the moft violent fiftions of pofitive law, that 
ever has been or can be made on the principles of 
artificial incorporation. Out of civil fociety nature 
knows nothing of it; nor are men, even when ar- 
ranged according to civil order, otherwife than by 
very long^ training, brought at all to fubmit to it.. 
The mind is brought far more eafily to acquiefce in? 
the proceedings of one man, or a few, who aft under 
a general procuration for the ftate, than in the vote 
of a viftorious majority in councils in which every 
man has his fliare in the deliberation. For there the 
beaten party are exafperated and foured by the pre- 
vious contention, and mortified by the conclufive 
defeaf:. This mode of decifion^ where wills may be 
fo nearly equal, where^ according to circumftances^ 
the fmaller number may be the itronger force, and 
where apparent reafon may be all upon oi^e iidi^ 
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Klid on tht btker little cUe than impetaoas «ppetit« f 
ftU this muft be the refult of a very particular and 
fpecial convention, confirmed afterwards by long 
habits of obedience, by a fort of difcipline in fociety, 
and by a ftrong hand, vefted with ftationary perma- 
nent power, to enforce this fort of conftruftive ge- 
neral wilL What organ it is that Ihall declare the 
corporate mind is fo much a matter of pofitive ar- 
rangement, that feveral ftates, for the validity of 
fcveral of their afts, have required a proportion of 
voices much greater than that of a mere majority. — ^ 
Thefe proportions are fo entirely governed by con- 
vention, that in fome cafes the minority decides. 
The laws in many countries to condemn require more 
than a mere majority ; lefs than an equal number to 
acquit. In our judicial trials we require unanimity 
either to condemn or to abfolve. In fome incor- 
porations one man fpeaks for the whole ; in others, a 
few. Until the other day, in the conftitution of Po- 
land, unanimity was required to give validity to any 
atd of their great national council or diet. This ap- 
proaches much more nearly to rude nature than the 
inftitutions of any other country. Such, indeed^ 
every commonwealth mull be, without a pofitive law» 
to recognize in a certain number the will of the entire 
body. 

If men diffolve their ancient incorporation, in or- 
der to regenerate their community, in that ftate of 
things each man has a right, if he pleafes, to remain 
an individual. Auv number of individuals, who 
can agree upon it, have an undoubted right to form 
tbemfelves into a ftate apart and wholly independent. 
If any of thefe is forced into the fellowfliip of an- 
other, this is conqueft and not compafl:. On every^ 
principle, which fuppofes fociety to be in virtue of a 
free covenant, this compulfive incorporation muft be 
null and void. 

As a people can have no right to a corporate ca- 
pacity without univerfal confent, fo neijther have they 
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t fight to hold extlufively any lands in the name ana 
title of a corporation. On the fcheme of th^ prefent 
rulers in our neighbouring country, regenerated asr 
they are, they haVe no more right to the territory 
called France thati I have. I have a right to pitch 
my tent in any unoccupied place I can find for it; 
and I may apply to my own maintenance any part of 
their unoccupied foiK I may purchale the hobfe or 
vineyard of any individual proprietor who refufes his* 
confent (and moft proprietors have, as far as they 
dared, refufed it) to the new incorporation. I ftand 
in his independent place. Who are thefe infolent 
men calling themfelves the French nation, that would 
monopolise this fair domain of nature i Is it becaufe 
they fpeak a certain jargon ? Is it their mode of chat- 
tering, to me unintelligible, that forms their title ta 
my land ? Who are they who claim by prefcription 
and defcent from certain gangs of banditti called 

, Franks, and Burgundians, and Vifigoths, of whom 
I may have never heard, and ninety-nine out of an 
hundred of themfelves certainly never have heard > 
whiift at the very time they tell me, that prefcription 

. and long poQemon form no title to property ? Wha 
are they that prefume to aflert that the land which I 
purchafed of the individual, a natural peribn, and 
not a fi£lion of ftate, belongs to them, who in the 
very capacity in which they make their claim can exift 
only as an imaginary being, and in virtue of the very 
prefcription which they reje£l and difown ? This mode 
of arguing might be pufhed into all the detail, fo as^ 
to leave no fort of doubt, that on their prin<:iples^ 
and on thfe fort of footing on which they have thought 
proper to place themfelves^ the crowd of men, on the 
other fide of the channel, who have the impudence to 
call themfelves a people, can never be the lawful 
excluiive poffeflbrs of the foil. By what they call 
reaibning without prejudice, they leave.notoneftone 
iipon another in the fabric of human fociety. They 
fubvert all the authority which they boM; as well as^ 
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all that which they have deftroyi;d.— J//ra/ Jr(m the 
mto to the old Whigs. 



PEOPLE. 

Profptrity of the People. 

No government ought to own that it exifts for the 
purpole of checking the profperity of its people, or 
that there is fuch a principle involved in its policy.— 
Two Letters to Gentlemen in BriftoL 



?^peL£ AND GOVERNORS. 

The people have no intereft in diforder. When 
they do wjong, it is their error, and not their crime. 
But with the governing part of the ftate it is far other- 
wife. They certainly may aft ill by deQgn, as well 
as by miftake.— TAow^A^s on the Caufe of the prefent 
JDifcontents. 



PEOPLE. 

They who ftir up the people to improper defires, 
whether of peace or war, will be condemned by 
themfelves. They who weakly yield to them will 
be condemned by hiftory. Regicide Peace. 



PEOPLE. 

Their hterefl and Humours ought to he cmfulted. 

I would not only confult the intereft of the peo- 
gle^ but I would chearfully gratify their humours. 
We are all a fort of children, that tnuft be foothed 
and managed. I think I am not auftere or formal in 
my nature. I would bear, \ would even myfelf 
play my part in, any innocent buffooneries to diyerl 
them. But I never will a£l the tyrant for their 
amufement. If they will mix malice in their fports^ 
I ihall never confent to throw them any living, fen- 
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ticnt, creature Ivhatfoever, no not fo much as a kiJ-. 

ling, to torment. Speech previous to the j^lcBion at* 

BriJloU 

PEOPLE (privileged.) 

Many are the collateral difadvantages, arnongft 
a privileged people, which muft attend on thofe wha 

have %o privileges, Letter to Sir H. LangriJIie^ 

•JH. P. 

POPULAR SPIRIT. 

But whatever may be reprefented concerning the 
meannefs of the popular fpirit, I, (Burke) for one, 
do not think fo defperaiely of the Briiifc nation.. 
Our minds are lights but they are not evil. We are 
dreadfully open to delufion and to dejettion, but we , 

are capable of being aninciated and undeceived. -• 

Regicide Peace. 

PUBLIC MAN, HIS DUTY. 

When the public man omits to put hirafelf in a 
fituation of doing his duty with effe^, it is an omiffiorx 
that fruitrates the purpofes of his truft, almoft as much 
as if he had formally deftroyed it. It is furely no 
very rational account of a man's life, that he has al- 
ways afted right, but has taken fpecial care to aft in^ 
fuch a manner that his endeavours could not poffibly 

be produftive of any confequence. Thoughts on, 

the Caufe of the prejerd Difco'iitent^* 

— ^^■^*— ^ 

PUBLIC ESTATES* 

All public eftates which are more fubfervient to 
the purpofes of vexing, overawing, and influencing 
thofe who hold under them, and to the expence of 
perception and management, than of benefit to the 
revenue, ought, upon every principle, both of re- 
venue and of freedom, to be difpofed of. — Appeal 
Jrom the New. to the Old Whigs. 



J 
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PUBLIC. 

I pjiRFECTLY agree with you, that jtimes apd 
circumftances, confidered .with reference to the 
public, ought very much to govern our conduQ;; 
though 1 am far from flighting, when applied with 
difcretion to thofe cir^umftances, general prin- 
ciples and maxims; of policy. — inciter to Sir H. Lang- 
fi/Ji^^ M. JPf 

' PUBLIC OFFICES. 

All offices which bring more charge than propor- 
tional advantage to the flate; all offices which 
may be engrafted on others, uniting and fimplifying 
their duties, ought, in the firft cafe, to be taken 
away; and in the fecond, to be confpUdated, 
' All fuch offices ought to be abohfhed as obftruft 
the profpeft of the general fuperintendant of finance; 
which deftroy his fuperintendancy, which difable 
him from forefeejng and providing for charges as 
they may occur; from preventing expence in- its 
origin, checking it in its progrefs, or fecuring its 
application to its proper purpofes, A minifter under 
whom expences can be made without his knowledge, 
can never fay what.it is that he can fpend, or what it 
is that he can fave, — Occon, .J^eform. 

4 

POLITICIANS (vulgar.) 

The cojidition of princes, and fometimes of mi- 
pifters too, is to be pitied. The creature$ of the 
deik, and, the creatures of favour had no relifli for 
the principles of the mani felloes of the combined 
powers againft France. They promifed no govern- 
ments, no regiments, no revenues from whence emo- 
luments might arife, by^peFquilite or by grant. In 
truth, the tribe of vulgar politicians are the loweft of 
our fpecies. There is no trade lo vile and raccha- 
jnical as government in^ their hands. Virtue is not 

T4 
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their habit* They are out of themfelves in any 
courfe of condud recommended only by confcicnce 
and glory. A large, liberal, and profpeftive view 
of the interefts of Stales paifes v^ith them for ro- 
mante; and the principles that recommended it for 
the wanderings of a difordered imagination. The 
calculators cqmpute them out of their fenfes. The 
jefters and buffoons fhame them out of every thing 
grand and elevated. Littlenefs in objefl and in 
means, to them appears foundnefs and fobriety. 
They think there is nothing worth purfuit, but that 
which they can handle; which they can meafure with 
a two foot rule; which they can tell upon ten fingers^ 
'-""^Regicide Peace. 



POLITICAL REASON DEFINED. 

Political reafon is a computing principle; add- 
ing, fubtrafting, multiplying, and dividing, morally 
and not metaphyfically, true moral denominations.—* 
RefieSions on the Revolution in France. 



political arrangements. 

. In their political arrangements, men have no right 
to put the well-being of the prefent generation wholly 
out of the queftion. Perhaps the only moral truft 
with any certainty in our hands, is the care of our 
own time. With regard to futurity, we are to treat 
it like a wstrd. We are not fo to attempt an improve- 
ment of his fortune, as to put the capital of his eftate 
to any hazard* — Appeal Jrom the New to the Old Whigs. 



POLITICS (new system.) (sEE RELIGION.) 

« 

These principles of internal, as well as external 
divifion and coalition, are but juil now extinguifhed. 
But they who will examine into the true charafter 
and genius of fome late events, muft be fatisfied that 



Other fources of faftion, combining parties among 
the inhabitant^ of different countries into one con- 
nexion;^ are opened, and that from thefe fources are 
likely to arife jsffefts full as important as tbofe which 
had formerly arifen from the jarring interefts of. the 
religious fefts. The intention of the feveral aftors 
iti the change in Fnance, is not a matter of doubt* 
It is very openly profeffed* 

In the modern world, before this time, there has 
been no inftance of this fpirit of general political 
faftion, feparated from religion, pervading feveral 
countries, and forming a principle of union between 
the partizans in each. But the thing is not lefs in 
human nature. The ancient world has furniflied a 
ftrong and ftriking inftance of fuch a ground for 
faftion, full as powerful, and full as mifchievous as 
our fpirit of religious fyftem had ever been, exciting 
jn all the ftates of Greece (European and Afiatic) 
the moft violent animolities, and the moft cruel and 
bloody perfecutions and profcriptions. Thefe an- 
cient faftions in each commonwealth of Greece, 
connefted themfelves with thofe of the fame defcrip- 
tion in fome other States; and fecret cabals and 
public alliances were carried on and made, not upon 
a conformity of general political interefts, but for the 
fupport and aggrandizement of the two leading ftates 
"which headed the ariltocratic and democratic factions. 
For, as in later times, the King of Spain was at the 
head of a catholic, and the King of Sweden of a 
proteftant intereft, France, (though catholic, acting 
fubordinately to the latter,) in the like manner the 
Lacedemonians were every where at the head of the 
ariftocratic interefts, and the Athenians of the demo- 
cratic. The two leading powers kept alive a con^ 
flant cabal and confpiracy in every ftate, and the 
political dogmas concerning the conttitution of a 
repubhc, were the great inftr-uments by which thefe 
leading States chofe to aggrandize themfelves. Their 
choice was not unwife ; becaufe the intereft in opi« 
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tiions fmtrtly as opinions, and without any expcrf^ 
mental reference to their efFctts) when once they 
take ftrong hold of the mind, become the moft ope^ 
rative of ail interefts, and indeed very often fuper-. . 
cede every other. 

I might further e^femplify the poffibility of a pK)li- 
tical fentiment running through various ftates and 
combining faftions in them, from the hiftory of the 
middle ages in the Guelfs and Ghibellines. Thefe 
ivere political fciSions originally in favour of the 
£mperor and the Pope, with no mixture of religiousf 
dogmas ; or if any thing religioufly doftrinal they had 
in them originally, it very foon difappeared; aa 
their firft political objefls difappeared alfo, though 
the fpirit remained. They became no more than 
names to diftinguifli faftions; but they were not the 
lefs powerful in their operation^ when jhey had no. 
direft point of doftrine, either religious' or civil,' ta* 
affert. For a long time, however, thofe fa£Uons 
gave no fmall degree of influence to the foreign chiefs 
in every commonwealth in which they exifted. I do 
not mean to purfue further the track of thefe partiesj^ 
I allude to this part of hiftory only, as it furniflies an 
inftance of that fpecies bf faflion which broke the 
locality of public affefclions, and united defcriptions 
of citizens more with ftrangers than with their coun- 
trymen of different opinions. -Memorial on the 

affairs of France in 1791. 

PROTESTANT RELIGION. 

We know, and what is better, we feel inwardly^ 
that religion is the bafis of civil fociety, and the 
fource of all. good and of all comfort*. In Eng- 

• Sit igitm hoc ab initio perfuafum civibus, dominos eflc om- 
nium I crura ac modcratores, dcos ; eaquc, quae gerantur, corum geri 
vi, 4itione, ac numine; eofdcmque optime de gcnere hominum 
mereri ; et qnalis quifque fit> qpid agat> quid in le admittat> qua 
•inente> qua pietate colat rellgiones intucri: pionim et impiorum 
habere rationem. His enim rebus imbuts mentes baud fane abhpjt« 
lebunt ab utili et a vera fententia. Cic. de Legibus> 1. 2« 
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land we art fo convinced of. this, that there i« no 
rull of fuperftition, with which the accumulated ab- 
furdity of the human mind might have crulted it 
over in the courfe of ages, that ninety-nine in an 
hundred of the people of England would not prefer 
to impiety. We fhall never be fuch fools as to call 
in an enemy to the fubftance of any fyftem to remove 
its corruptions, to i'upply its defefts, or to perfect 
its conftruftion. If our religious tenets fhould ever 
want a further elucidation, we fliall not call on 
atheifm to explain them. We (hall not light up our 
temple from that unhallowed fire. It will be illu- 
minated with other lights. It will be perfumed with 
other incenfe, than the infeftious fluff which is im- 
ported by the fmugglers of adulterated metaphyfics. 
Jf our ecclefiaftical eftablifliment fhould want a 
revifion, it is not avarice or rapacity, public or 
private, that we (hall employ for the audit, or re- 
ceipt, or application of its confecrated revenue.— 
Violently condemning neither the Greek nor the 
Armenian, nor, fince heats are fubfided, the Roman 
fyftem of religion, we prefer the Proteflant; not be- 
caufe we think it has lefs of the Chriftian religion 
in it, but becaufe, in our judgment, it has more. 
We are proteflants, not from indifference but from 
^tdX.^'-^^Reflcdions on the Revolution in France. 



POPISH CLERGY. 

A POPISH clergy, who arc not refl rained by the 
rnoft auflere fubordination, will become a nuifance, 
a real public grievance of the hcaviefl kind, in any 
country that entertains them. — Letter to u Peer of 
Ireland on the Penal Laws. 



PARSIMONY. 

. Mere Parjimony not economy k 

' Mere parfimony is not ceconomy. It is fepawi* 
ble in theory from it; and in fad it may, or it may 
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tiot, be a part of (economy, according to circnm. 
ftances. Expence, and great expence, may be an 
eflential part in true oeconomy. If parfimony were 
to be confidered as one of the kinds of that virtue, 
there is, however, another and an higher occonomy. 
CEconomy is a diftributive virtue, and confifts not m' 
faving, but in feleftion, Parfimony requires no pro- 
vidence, no fagacity, no powers of combination, no 
comparifon, no Judgment. Meer inftind, and that 
not an inftin£l of the nobleft kind, may produce this 
falfe oeconomy in perfedion. The otner occonomy 
has larger views. It demands a difcriminating judg-> 
ment, and a firm fagacious mind. It ihuts one door 
to impudent importunity, only ^o open another, and 
a wider, to unprelUming merit. If none but meri- 
torious iervice or real talent were to be rewarded, 
this nation has not wanted, and this nation will not 
want, the means of rewarding all the fervice it ever 
will receive, and encouraging all the merit it ever 
will produce. No ftate, fince the foundation of fo-. 
fciety, has been impoverifhed by that fpecies of pro* 
fufion. Letter to a Noble Lord. 



PROFESSORS OF ARTIFICIAL LAW. ^SEE LAW.) 

The profeflbrs of artificial law have always walked 
hand in hand with the profeflbrs of artificial theology* 
As their end, in confounding the reafon of roan, and 
abridging his natural freedom, is exa£Uy the fame, 
they have adjufted the means to that end in a way 
entirely fimilar. The divine thunders out. his ana-- 
themas with more noife and terror againft the breach 
of one of his pofitive inftitutions, or the negleft of 
feme of his trivial forms, than againft the negleft or 
breach of thofe duties and commandments of natural 
religion, which by thefe forms and inftitutions he 
pretends to enforce. The lawyer has his forms, and 
his pofitive inftitutions too; and he adheres to tbeift 
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yiilh a veneration altogether as religious. The worft 
caufe cannot be fo prejudicial to the litigant, as his 
advocate's or attorney's ignorance or negle6l of thefe 
forms. A law-fuit is like an ill-managed difpute, in 
vhich the firft obje6l is foon out of fight, and the 
parties end upon a matter wholly foreign to that on 
\ifhich they began. In a law-fuit the quedion is, who 
lias a right to a certain houfe or farm ? And this 
<]ueftion is daily determined, not upon the evidences 
of the right, but upon the obfervance or negleft of 
fome forms of words in ufe with the gentlemen of 
the robe, about which there is even amongft them- 
ielves fuch a difagreement, that the moft experienced 
veterans in the profeffion can never be pofitively 
affured that they are not miftaken. 

Let us expoitulate with thefe learned fages, tbefe 
priefts of the facred temple of juftice. Are we 
judges of ooir own property? By no means. You 
then, who are initiaited into the myfteries of the 
blindfold goddefs, inform me whether I have a right 
to eat the bread I have earned by the hazard of my 
life, or the fweat of my brow ? The grave doftor 
anfwers me in the affirmative. The reverend fer- 
jeant replies in the negative; the learned barrifter 
reafons upon one fide and upon the other, and con- 
cludes nothing. What fhall I do? An antagonift 
Harts up and prefles me hard. I enter the field, and 
retain thefe three perfons to defend my caufe. My 
caufe, which two farmers from the plough could have 
decided in half an hour, takes the court twenty years. 
I am, however, at the end of my labour, and have, 
in reward for all my toil and vexation, a judgment in 
iny favour. But hold — a fagacious commander, i» 
the adVerfary's army has found a flaw in the pro- 
ceeding. My triumph is turned into mourning. I 
have ufed or inftead of andy or fome miftake, fraall 
in appearance, but dreadful in its confequences, and 
have the whole of -my fuccefs quafhed in a writ 
of error. I remove my fuit> I fhift from court to 
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court; I fly from equity to law, dind from law i(^ 
equity,' equal uncertainty attends me every where s 
and a mifliake in which I had no (hare, decides at 
once upon my liberty and property, fending me from 
tiie. court to a prifon, and adjudging my family to 
beggary and famine. I am innocent, gentlemen, of 
the darknefs and uncertainty of your fcience. I 
Bever darkened it with abfurd and contradiftory 
notions, nor confounded it with chicane and fophif- 
try. , You have excluded roe from my having any 
Ihare in the couduft of my own caufe> the fcience. 
was too deep for me;. 1 acknowledged it; but it was. 
too deep even for yourfeives; you have made the. 
way fo intricate, that you are yourfeives loll, in it* 
You err, and you punifh me for your errors*-— KiT^-^ 
dictuiorir of Natural Society. 



PRUSSIA AND THE EMPSROR. 

If the two great leading Powers of Germany do 
not regard this danger*, (as apparently they do not) 
in the light in which it prefents itfelf fo naturally, it 
is becaufe they are. powers too great to have a focial, 
intereft. That fort of intereft belongs only to thofe, 
whofe -ftate of weaknefs or mediocrity is fuch, as to' 
give them greater caufe of apprehenlion from what 
may deftroy them, than of hope from, any thing by 
which they may be aggrandized* 

As long as thofe two Princes are at variance, fo 
long the liberties of Germany are fafe. But if ever 
they Ihould fo far underftand one another as to be 
perfuaded that they have a more dire6t and more 
qertainly defined intereft in a proportioned mutual 
aggrandizement than in a reciprocal reduction, that 
is, if they come to think that they are more likely to 
be enriched By a divifion of fpoil, than to be ren- 
dered fccure by keeping to the old policy Qf pre-. 

* f rtSDch RerotatkMir 
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tenting others from being fpoiled by either of them^ 
from that moment the liberties of Germany are no 
more. 

That a junftion of two in fuch a fcheme is nei- 
ther impoflible nor improbable^ is evident from the 
partition of Poland in 1773, which was effefted by 
fuch a junftion as made the interpofition of other 
nations to prevent it, not eafy. Their circumftances, 
at that time, hindered any other three ftates, or in- 
deed any two, from taking meafures in common to 
prevent it, though France was at that time an exift- 
iftg power, and had not yet learned to a£t upon a 
fyftem of politics of her own invention. The geo- 
graphical pofition of Poland was a great obftacle to 
any movements of France in oppofition to this, at 
that time unparalleled league. To my certain know- 
ledge, if Great Britain had, at that time, been willing 
to concur in preventing the execution of a projeft 
fo dangerous in the example, even exhaufted as 
France then was by the preceding war, and under 
a lazy and unenterprifing Prince, ihe would have at 
every rifque takcD an a6tive part in this bufinefs. 
Eut a languor with regard to fo remote an intereft,'* 
and the principles and paffions which were then 
ftrongly at work at home, were the caufes why Great 
Britain would not give France any encouragement 
in fuch an enterprize. At that time, however, and 
with regard to thait objeft, in my opinion, Great 
Britain and France had a commoti intereft. 

But the pofition of Germany i» not like that of 
Poland, with regard to France, either for good or 
for evil. If a conjunQion between Pruffia and the 
Emperor fhould be formed for the purpofe of fecu- 
lari£ng and renderii^ hereditary the Ecclefiaftical' 
EleSorates and the Bifhopric of Munfter, for fet- 
tling two of them on the. children of the Emperor, 
and uniting Cologne and Munftef to the dominion*' 
of the King of Pruffia on the Rhine } or if any othef 
projed; of mutual aggrandizeiuent Ihould be in prof- 
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pcQ, and that to facilitate fuch a fcheme, the modern 
French fhould be permitted and encouraged to fhake 
the internal and external fecurity of thefe Ecclefi- 
aftical £le6lorates, Great Britain is fo fituated that 
Ihe could not, with any efFeft, fet herfelf in oppo- 
fition to fuch a defign. Her principal arm, her ma- 
rine, could here be of no fort of ufe.-— Memdno/ 
ifn the Affairs of France in fjgtm 



PITY. 

Pity is a paffion founded on love.-^iSt^^/ime and 
^eaidiJuL 

PRECEDENTS. 

I {hall never quit precedents where I find them ap* 
plicable. — Oecon. Reform. 

PRESCRIPTION (the SACRED RULES of). 

The Crown has conddered me after long fcrvice : 
the Crown has paid the Duke of Bedford by advance. 
He has had a long credit for any fervice which he may 
perform hereafter. He is fecure, and long may he 
De fecure, in his advance, whether he performs any 
fervices or not. But let him take care how he en- 
dangers the fafety of that conftitution which fecures 
his own utility, or his own infignificance ; Or how he 
difcourages tnofe who take up,. even puny arms, to 
defend an order of things, which^ like the fun of 
Heaven, fhines alike on the ufeful and the worthlefs* 
His grants are engrafted on the public law of Europe, 
covered with the awful hoar' of innumerable ages. 
They are guarded by the facred rules of prefcription^ 
found in that full treafury of jurifprudence from which 
ibe jejunenefs aad penury of our municipal law has, 
by degrees, been enriched aad ftrengthened. This 
prefcription I had m/ Ihare (a very full fliare) im 
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4)rfngirtg ta its ^rfibaion* Tht Duke trf'Bedfcitl 
vill ftand as long as prefcriptive law endures ; as long 
fts the great ftabie laws of property, common to us 
%irith all civilized nations, are kept in their integrity, 
and without the finaUeft intemiixture of the lawSj 
maxims, principles, or precedents of the grand revo- 
iatioa. They are fecure againfl: all changes but one. 
The whole revolutionjiry fyftem, inftkutes, digeft, 
tode, novels, text, glofs, comment, are not only not 
the fame, but they are the very r^verfe, and the re- 
.Verfe fundamentally^ of all the laws oft which civil 
life has hitherto been upheld in all the governments 
of the world. The learned profeffors of the Rights 
of Man regard prefcription, not as a title to bar all 
claim, fet up againft old poffeffion, but they look on 
prefcription as itfelf a bar againft the poffcffor and 
J)r6prieton They hold an immemorial poffeffion to 
be no more than a long continued, and therefore an 
aggravated injuftice. 

Such arc their ideas ; fuch their religion, and fuch 
Heir law. But as to our country and our race, a^ long 
as the well^orapafted ftrufture of our church and ftate, 
•the fanftuary, the holy of holies of that ancient l?iw, dfe- 
lended by reverence, defended by power, a fortrefs at 
Once and a temple t, Ihall ftand inviolate on the brow 
of the Britilh Sion, as long as the Britifli Monarchy, not 
tnore limited than fenced by the orders of the State^ 
Ihall, like the proud Keef) of Windfor, rifing in the 
,majefty of prot)ortion, and girtvwith the double belt 
of its kindrea and coeval towers, as long as this 
awful ftrufture fliall overfee and guard the fubjeQed 
land, fo long the mounds and dykes of the low, fat^ 
Bedford level will have notWng to fear from all the 
jpickaxes of all tlie levellers of France. As long as 
our fovereign Lord the King, and his faithful fub- 

♦ Sir George SavUk's AO, called the Nullum tempus Aa, 
^ ^ Templum iM. modum ^ras. Tadltu9 of the Temple of Jerufi^ 
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jeSs, the Lords and Commpns of this realm, the 
triple cord, which no man can break; the folemii, 
fworn, conftitutional frank-pledge of this nation; the 
firm guarantees of each others being, and each others 
rights; the joint and feveral fecurities, each >in its 
place and order, for every kind and every quality, 
of property and of dignity; as long as thefe endure, 
fo long the Duke of Bedford is fafe ; and we are all 
lafe together; tUe high from the blights of envy and 
the fpoliations of rapacity ; the low from the iron hand 
of opprcffion and the inlolent fpurn of contempts. 
Amen ! and fo be it : and fo it will be, 

Dum domus JEnea Capitoli immobile axurn 
Accolet ; imferiumque pater Romanus babvbit. 

But if the rude inroad of Gallic tumult, with it« 
' fophiftical Rights of Man, to falfify the account, and 
its fword as a makeweight to throw into the fcalc, 
fhall be introduced into our city by a mifguided po- 
pulace, feton by proud great men, themfelves blinded 
and intoxicated by a frantic ambition, weihallg^all 
of us, perifh and be overwhelmed in a common ruin. 
If a great ftorm blow oq our coaft,. it willf call the 
. whales on the ttrand as well as the periwinkles.— ~- 
Letter to a noble Lord. 



PARTY, (fRENCh) HOW COMPOSED. 

Im the mean time a fyftera of French confpiracy if^ 
gaining ground in every country. This fyftem hap- 
pening to be founded on principles the moft delufive 
indeed, but the moft flattering to the natural propen- 
fiiies of the unthinking multitude, and to the fpecu- 
lations of all thofe who think, without thinking Very 
prgfoundly, muft datly extend it's influence. A 
predominant inclination towards it appears in all thofe 
who have no religion, when otherwife their difpofi- 
tion leads them to be advocates even for defpotifnn 
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Mfencc Huttic, though I cannot fay that he does not' 
throw out fome expreflions of difapprobation on the 
proceedings of the levellers in the reign of Richard 
the Second, yet affirms that the doftrines of John 
Ball "wtTQ '^conformable to the primitive ideas of 
primitive equality, which are engraven on the hearts 
of all men"^^^Memorial on the Affairs of France 
m 1791. 

Peace* 

Not to be too eagerly fought. 

A peace too eagerly fought, is not always the. 
fooner obtained ; and when obtained, it never can be 
every thing we wilh. The difcovery of vehement 
wilhes generally fruftrates their attainment ; and your 
adverfary has gained a great advantage over you whea 
he finds you impatient to conclude a 'treaty. There 
kin referve, not only fomething of dignity, but a 
great deal of prudence too. A fort of courage be- 
longs to negociation as well as to operations of the 
field. A ncgociator muft feem willing to hazard all, 
ifhe wilbeato fecure any material point.—— -R^^zaVfe 
Peac€. . 

» 

PRESERVATION (sELF.) 

The ^affions belonging to felf-prefervation, vc thf 
ftro«gcft of all.thepaffions. Ibid. » 



• • PRACTICABIHTY. 

Those things which are not praQicable, are not 
defirable. There is nothing in the world really be* 
neficial, that does not liq within the reach of an in* 
formed underftanding, and a well-direQed purfuit. 
There is nothing that God has judged good for us^ 
that he has not given us the means to accompliQ^; both 
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in the natural and the moral world* If we cry, fiktf 
children for the moODi like children we muft cry aa» 

'Occon. Refcrm* 
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PHYSICAL dAUSES^ (sEI TASTE.) 

By looking into phyfical caufes, our minds arts 
opened and enlarged; 4nd in this purfuit, whfether 
we take or whether we lofe our* game, the chace i» 
certainly of fervice. Gicero, true as he was to the 
academic philofopby, and confequently led to rejeft 
the certainty of phyfical, as of every other kind of 
knowledge, yet freely confelfes its great importance 
fo the human underftanding; ** EJl animoruni inge" 
** fiiorumqut nofirorum naturale quoddam qtiaji pitbulum 
* conjideratlo contemplation naturct.'* If we can di- 
reft the lights we derive from fucb exalted Ipecula'^ 
tions, upon the humbler field of the tmaginatiohy 
whilft we invcftigate the fprings, and trace the courfes 
"of our paffiofts, we may not only communicate to 
the tafte a fort of philofophical folidity, but we may 
refleft back on the feverer fciehcea fome ^f the 
graces and elegances of tafte, withoot which the 
greateft proficiency in thofe fci^ftces will always have 
the appearance of fomething illiberaL— — 5wWi»« 
MTid Bcaidiful. . ' ' 

4^ . PARALLELOGRAM. 

The form of a crofs ufed in fqrae churches feemi 
to me not fo eligible as the parallelogram of the 
ai ti tnis ; at leaft', I imagine it is not fo proper for th^ 

outfide. Ibid. 

ftUALIFICAXrOHS FOR GOVJBRNMEKT# 

There is no qualification for Government, but 
virtue . Jmd wifdom, aftual of prefumpti\re ; wherevet 
they are aftually found, they have, in whatever ftatc^ 
coiiaitibn,*profenio!i, or trade, the paflport of HeaVen 

to human place and honoi^r.*- ReJlcSiions on th^M^t 

wdviion in Francs. ^ - 
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State of France in 1793. 

The State of France \s perfeftly fimple. It coo* 
fifts of but two defcription^— 'the Oppreflbrs and the 
Oppreffcd. 

The firft have the whol^ authority of the State in 
their hands, ail the arms, ^1 the revenues of th^ 
pubJic, aii the confifcatjons of individuals §nd cor- 
porations. They have taken the lower fort from 
their occupations, and have put them into pay, that 
they may form them into a body of janilaries ta 
overrule and awe property. The beads of thefe^ 
wretches they never fuffer to cool, They fupply 
ihem with a food for fury varied by the day — befides 
the fenfual ftate of intoxication from whjch they are 
rarely free. They have mjide the priefts 2^nd people 
formally abjure the divinity:, ihey have eftranged 
tbcm from every civil, nptor^l, and focial, or even 
natural and inftinftive fentiment, habit, and praftice, 
and have rendered them fyllematically favages, to 
make it tmpofEble for them to be the inftruments qf 
any fober and virtuous arrangement, or to be recon- 
ciled to my ftate of order, under any naine what- 
foever. 

The other defcription, the Opprejf'ed — zxc people 
of fome property; they are the fmall reliques of the 
perfecuted Landed Interell; they are the burghers, 
find the farmers. By the very circumftanjce of their 
being of fome property, though numerous in fame 
points of view, they Cannot be very confiderahie as 
"9^ number. In cities the nature of their occupations 
renders them domedic and feeble; in the countiy it 
confines them to their farm for fubfiftence. The 
-National Guards are all changed and reformed. 
Every thing fufpicious in the defcription of which 
rtey >Yere con^pofedj is rigoi;iroufly difafmed, Com- 

V3 
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mittces, called of Vigilance and Safety, are every 
where formed; a moll fevere and fcrutinizing in-» 
quifition, far more rigid than any thing ever known 
or imagined. Two perfons cannot meet and confer 
without hazard to their liberty, and even to their 
lives. Numbers fcarcely credible have been exe- 
cuted, and their property confifcated. At ParU, 
and in moft other towns, the bread they buy is a 
daily dole — ^which they cannot obtain without a daily 
ticket delivered to them by their Matters. Multi- 
tudes of all ages and fexes are aftually imprifoned. 
I have reafon to believe, that in France there are 
not, for various ftate crimes, fo few as twenty thou- 
fand* aftually in jail — a large portion of people of 
property in any State. If a father of a family fhould 
ihew any difpofitions to refitt, or to withdraw him- 
felf from their power, his wife and children are cru- 
elly to anfwer for it. It is by means of thefe hof- 
tages, that they keep the troops, which they force by 
maffes (as they call it) into the field — true to their 
colours. 

Another of their refources is not to be forgotten. 
— They have lately found a way of giving a fort of 
ubiquity to the fupreme Sovereign Authority, ^hich 
no Monarch has been able yet to give to any fepre- 
fentation of his. 

The Commiflioners of the National Convention, 
who are the Members of the Convention itfelf, and 
really excrcife all its powers, make continual circuits 
through every province, and vi/its to every army. 
There they fuperfede all the ordinary authorities, 
civil and military, and change and alter every thing 
at their plea Pure. So that in efFeft, no deliberative 
capacity exifts in any portion of the inhabitants.—— 
Memorial on the Affairs of France in 1793. 

* Some accounts make them five times as many. 
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REVOLUTION (fRENCh). 

Opprejfive^ butfpirited and darings 

France differs efl'entially from all thofe Govern- 
ments which are formed without fyftem, which exift 
by hab.it, and which are confufed with the muhitude, 
and with the complexity of their purfuits. What 
now Hands as government in France, is ftruck out at 
a heat. The defign i^ wicked, immoral, impious^ 
oppreffive; but it is fpirited and daring: it is fyfte- 
matic; it is fimple in its principle; it has unity and 
confiltency in perfection. In that country, entirely 
to cut off a branch of commerce, to extinguifh a ma- 
nufafture, to deftroy the circulation of money, to 
violate credit, to fafpend the courfe of agriculture, 
even to burn a city, or to lay wafte a province of 
their own, does not coft them a moment s anxiety. 
To them, the will, the wifh, the want, the liberty, 
the toil, the blood of individuals is as nothing. In-: 
dividuality is left out of their fcheme of government. 
The Itate is all in all. Every thing is referred to the 
production of force ; afterwards every thing is trufttd 
to the ufe of it. It is military in its principle, in it* 
maxims, in its fpirit, and in all its movements. The 
Hate has dominion and conqueft for its fole objefts; 
dominion over minds by profelytifm, oVer bodies by 
arms. 

Thus conftituted with an immenfe body of natural . 
means, which are lelTened in their amount only to be 
increafedin their efleft, France has fince the accom. 
plifhment of the revolution, a complete unity in its 
direction. It has deftroyed every refource of the 
ftate, which depends upon opinion and the good will 
of individuals. The riche3 of convention difappear. 
The advantages of nature in fome confiderable mea- • 
fure remain -, tjie command over them is complete 
and abfolute. We go about afking when affignats ' 
will expire, and laugh at the laft price of them ; but 
what fignifies the fate of thefe tickets of defpotifm ? 

V 4 
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The derpotifm will find defpotic meaps of fupply^. 
They have found the (hort cut to the produ£lions of 
Nature, vfhile others in purfuit of them are oblige^ 
to wind through the labyrinth of artificial focieiy^ 
They feize upon the fruit of the labour ; they feizQ 
upon the labourer himfblf. The natural xneans of 
France are ftill great. They are very materially kf-t 
(bned, I admit ;- but the power over them is increafed^ 
Were France but half what it is in. population, ia 
compaflnefs, in apphcability of its force, fituated a& 
it is, and being what it is, it would be too ftrong for, 
moft of the States of Europe, conftituted as they are^ 
stnd proceeding as they proceed. Would it be wife 
to eftimate what the world of Europe, as well as the 
world of Afia, had to dread from Jinghiz Khan^ upon 
a contemplation of the refources of the cold and bar-* 
ren fpot in tiie remoteft Tartary, from whence firfl 
ifTued that fcourge of the human race i* Ought we to 
judge from the excise and flamp duties of the rocks, 
or from the paper circulation of the fands of Arabia^ 
the power by which Mahomet and his tribes laid 
Isold at once on the two moft powerful empires of the 
>rorld ; beat one of them totally to the grounjd, broke 
to pieces the other, and, in not much longer fpace of 
time than I have lived, overturned governments, laws^ 
fnanners, religion, and extended an empire from In* 
dus to the Pyrennees. 

Material refources never have fupplied, nor ever 
ean fupply the want of unity in defign and conftancy 
in ^purfuit. JBut unity in defign, and perfeveranccn 
fmd boldnefs in purfuit, have never wanted refources^ 
and never will. We have not confidered as we 
ought the dreadful energy of a §tate, in which the 
property has nothing to dp with the Governmept* 
Reflect, my dear Sir^. refle£i again and again oa a 
Gpvernment, in which the property is in fvibje6iion9 
^Dd where nothing rules but the minds of delperate 
inen* The condition of a •commonwealth not go- 
iff ri^^d. by its proj^ty, wa& sn combinatioii. of thing^^ 
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which the learned and ingenious fpeculator Harring* 
ton, who has toffed about fociety into all forms, never 
could imagine to be poifible. We have feen it ; the 
world has felt it ; and if the world will Ihut their eyes 
to this flate of things, they will fcei ic more. The 
rulers there have found their refources in crimes. 
The difcovery is dreadful, the mine exhauftlefs. They 
have every thing to gain, and ihey have nothing tci 
lofe. They have a boundlefs inheritance in hope; 
and there is no medium for them betwixt the higheft 
elevation, and death with infamy. Never can thofe, 
whoj from the miferable fervitude of the defk have 
been raifed to empire, again fubmit to the bondage 
of a ftarving bureau, or the profit of copying mufic, 
or writing plaidoyers by the Iheet. It has made me 
often fmile in bitternels, when I heard talk of an in- 
demnity to fuch men, provided they returned to their 
allegiance.' 

From all this, what is my inference ? It is^ that 
this new fyftem of robbery in France cannot be ren- 
dered fafe by any art, or any means. That it muji 
be deftroyed, or that it will deftroy all Europe. That 
by fome means or other the force oppolbd to her 
{hould be made to bear, in a contrary direSion, 
fome atialogy and refembiance to the force and fpirit 
^6 eipploys.— — Re^jciie Peace. 

REVOLUTION (FRENCH.) 

pifferefict between this Revolution arid others. 

There have been m?ny internal revolutions iit 
the goyermnent of cquniries, both as to perfons and 
forms, in which the^ neighbouring Hates have had 
litc^ or^ nq concern. Whatever the government 
^ight be, with refpeft tp thefe perfons and. thefe 
ibria^) the l|ationary interefts of the nation concerned 
have moft commonly influenced the new governments 
iq tlie fam? tnaoner in which the)rinfl.u^n£ed the oid^ 
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and the revolution turning on matter of toed griev- 
ance or of local accommodation, did not extend bc^ 
yond its territory. 

The prcfent revolution in France feems to me to 
be quite of another charafter and defcription ; and 
to bear little refemblance or analogy to any of thofe 
which have been brought about in Europe upon prin- 
ciples merely political. It is a revolution oj doBrine 
and theoretic dogma. It has a much greater refem- 
blance to thofe changes which have been made upon 
religious grounds, in which a Ipirit of profelytifm 

makes an effential part. Memorial on the Affairs. 

of France in 1791. 

REVOLUTION (fRENCH). 

France not to be encountered as a State^ bvt as a Faction^ 

My ideas and my principles led me, in this con- 
teftf to encounter France, not as a State, but as a 
Faftion. The vaft territorial extent of that country, 
its immenfe population, its riches of produftion, its 
riches of commerce and convention, the whole ag- 
gregate mafs of what, in ordinary cafes, conftitutes 
the force of a ftate, to me were but objeft&of fecon- 
dary confideration. They might be balanqed ; and, 
they have been often more than balanced. Great a» 
thefe things are, they are not what make the faftion 
formidable. It is the faQion that makes them truly 
dreadful. That faQion is the evil fpirit thatpoffeffes" 
the body of France ; that informs it as a foul ; thai 
ftamps upon its ambition, and upon all its purfuits, a 
charafteriftiemark, which ftrongly diftinguifhes them 
frera the fame general paffions, and the fame general 
views, in other men and in other communities. It 
-i^ that fpirit which infpires into them a new, a per- 
nicious, a defolating aftivity. Conftituted as France 
was ten years ago, it was not in that France to fhafce, 
' to (batter, and to overwhelm Europe iji the manner 
ithat we bebold. A fure deftruBion impends over 
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thofc, inFatuated princes, who, in the conflict with 
rlhis new and unheard-of power, proceeds as if they 
were engaged in a war that bore a refemblance to 
their former contefts ; or that they can make peace 
in the fpirit of their former arrangements of paqifica* 
tion. Here the beaten path is the very reverfe-of 
the fafe road. — Regicide Peace. 

REVOLUTION (frENCH) THE OBJECT OF. 

The revolution in France had the relation of 
France to other nations as one of its principal ob- 
je£ls,. The changes made by that revolution were 
not the better to accommodate her to the old and 
ufual relations, but to produce new ones. The re- 
.volution was made, not to make France free, but to 
make her formidable ; not to make her a neighbour, 
but a miftrefs; not to make her more obfervant of 
laws, but to put her in a condition to impofe them. 
To make France truly formidable, it was neceffary 
that France (hould be new modelled. They who 
have not followed ihe train of the late proceedings, 
have been led by deceitful reprefentations which 
deceit made a part in the plan) to conceive that this 
totally new model ,of a ftate, in which nothing efcapcd 
a change, wa^s made with a view to its internal rela- 
tions only. — Regieide Peace. 

REVOLUTION (fRENCh) 

CorUraJl between the RevpliUion in England in i688» 

and that in France 1789. 

In truth, the circumftances of our revolution (as 
it is called) and that of France are juft the reverfe 
of each other in almoft every particular, and in the 
whole fpirit of the tranfafchon. With us it was the 
cafe pf a legal monarch attempting arbitrary power- 
in France it is the cafe of an arbitrary monarch, be- 
ginning, from whatever caufe, to legalize his aiitho- 
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rity. The one was to be refifted, the other ^a$ to 
be managed and dircQed ; but in nether cafe was the 
order of the ftate to be changed, left government 
might be ruined, which ought only to be corrcfted 
aod legalized. With us we got rid of the miin, and 
preferved the conftituent parts of the ftate. There 
they get rid of the conftituent parts of the ftate, ancl 
keep the man. What we did was in truth and fub- 
ftance, and in a cotiftituUonal light, a revolution, 
not madfe, but prevented. We took folid fecurities;^ 
wc fettled doubtful queftions ; we correfted anomalies 
in our law. In the ftable fundamental parts of our 
conftitution wc made no revolution ; no, nor any 
alteration at all. We did not impair the monarchy. 
Perhaps it might be fhewn thai we ftrengthened it 
very confiderably. The nation kepi the feme ranks, 
the fame orders, the fame privilege?) the fame fran- 
chifes, the fame rules for property, the fatne fubor-r 
dinations, the fame order in the law, in the revenue, 
and in the magiftracy; the fame lords, \hc fame 
commons, the fame corporations, the fame eleftoxs. 

The church was not impaired. Her eftates, her 
Tnajefty, her fplendor, her orders and gradations; 
continued the fame. She was preferved in heif full 
efficiency, and cleared only of a certain intolerance^ 
"which was her weaknefs and difgrace. The church 
and the ftate were the fame after the revolution tha< 
they were before, but better fecured in every part. 

Was little done becaufe a revolution was not made 
in the conftitution ? No! Every thing was done ; be^ 
caufe we commenced with reparation not with ruin^, 
Accordingly the ftate flourifhed. Inftead of lying a^ 
dead, in a fort of trance, or expofed as fome others, 
in an epileptic fit, to the pity or derifion of the world, 
for her wild, ridiculous, convulfive movements, im- 
-potent to every purpofe but that of dafliing out her 
brains againft the pavement. Great Britain rofe above 
the ftandard, even of her former felf. An sera of a 
more improved domefticprofperity then commchce^t 
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ftftd ftill contiiiivte^i not only unimpdiitd, but gro^n^f 
ing, under the wafting hand of time. All the enen 
gies of the country were awakened. England nevei* 
prefented a firmer countenance, or a more vigorous 
ann, to all her qnemies, and to all her rivals. Europe 
uhder. her refpired and revived. Every where QtQ 
appeared as the proteftor, affertor, or avenger, of 
liberty, A war was made and fupported againtt for-^ 
tune itfelf^ The treaty of Ryfwick, which firft li* 
mited the power of France, was foon after made ; 
* the grand alliance very ftjortly followed, which ftiook 
to the foundations the dreadful power which menaced 
the independence of mankind. The ftate» of Europe 
lay happy under the (hade of a great and free mo* 
narchy,, which knew how to be great without endan- 
gering its own peace at home, or the internal or ex- 
ternal peace of any of its neighbours. — Speech on tb€ 
Army Ejlimates in 1790. 



KEVOLUTION, (FRENCH.) 

Partizdns of the French S)>/lein^ 

This fyftem, (the French) as it has been firft 
nalized, dogmatically, as well as praflically, in 
France, makes France the natural head of all fac* 
lions formed on a fimilar principle, whenever they 
may prevail, a« much as Athens was the head and 
fettled ally of all democratic faflions, wherever they 
cxifted. The other fyftem has no head. 

This fyftem has very many parti zans in every 
country in Europe, but particularly in EnglancL 
vhere they are already formed into a body, compre- 
hending, moft of the dilfenters of the three leading 
•denomination^; to thefe are readily aggregated all 
ivho are di (Tenters in charafter, temper, and difpofi- 
tion, though not belonging to any of their congrega- 
*tioi]rs — that is^ all the rettlefs people who rel'emblc 
thein^ of all ranks and all parties--: whigs, and evea. 
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tones— tlie Whole race of half bred (peculators;*— alf 
the atheifts, deifts, and fociaians; — all tboie who 
hate the clergy, and envy the nobility ; — a good many 
among the monied people; — the £aft Indians almoft 
to a man, who cannot bear to find that their prefect 
importance does not bear a proportion to their wealth. 
Thefe latter have united themlelves into one greats 
and in my qpinion, formidable club*, which, though 
now quiet, may be brought into aQion with confider^ 
able unanimity and force. 

Formerly few, except the ambitious greats or the 
dcfperate and indigent^ were to be feared as inftru* 
mcnts in revolutions. What has happened in Fraxxce 
teaches us, with many! other things, that there are 
more caufes than have commonly been taken into 
our confideration, by which government may be fub- 
verted. The monied men, merchants, principal 
tradefmen, and men of letters (hitherto generally 
thought the peaceable and even timid part of fociety) 
are the chief aftors in the French Revolution But 
the fad is, that as money increafes and circulates, 
and as the circulation of news, in politics and letters, 
becomes more and more diffufed, the perfons who 
diffufe this money, and this intelligence, become 
more and more important. This was not long un- 
difcovered. Views of ambition were in France, for 
the firft time, prefented to thefe claffes of men; 
Objefts in the flate, in the array, in the fyftem of 
civil offices of every kind. Their eyes were dazzled 
with this new profpeft. They were^ as it were, 
cleftrified and made to lofe the natural fpirit of their 
fituation. A bribe, great without example in the 
hiftory of the world, was held out to them — the 
whole government of a very large kingdom. 

There are feveral who are pcrl'uaded that the fame 
thing cannot happen in England, becaufe here, (they 

♦ Originally called the Bengal club, but fincc opened to pcrfonn 
from the other prefidenciesj for the purpofe of confoUdating the 
whole Indian iatetcft* 
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fay) the occupations of merchants, tradefmcn, and 
inanufa6iarers, are not held as degrading fituatidns. 
I once thought that the low eftimation in which com- 
merce WAS held in France, might be reckoned among 
the csuifes of the late revolution ; and I am ftill of 
opinion, that the exclufive fpirit of the French no- 
bility, did irritate the wealthy of other claffes. But 
I found long fince, that perfons in trade and buiinefi 
were by no means defpifed in France in the manner 
I had been taught to believe. As to men of letters, 
they, were fo far from being defpifed or negleded^ 
that there was no country perhaps in the univerfe, in 
which they were fo highly efteemed, courted, ca- 
reffed, and even feared; tradefmen naturally were 
not.fo much fought in fociety (as not furnifhing fo 
largely to the fund of converfation as they do to the 
revenues of the ftatej but the latter defcription got 
forward every day. M. Bailly, who made himlelf 
the popular roayor on the rebellion of the Baftile, 
and is a pricipal a£lor in the revolt, before the change 
poffeffed a penfion or office under the crown, of fiif 
hundred pound Englifh, a year, for that country, no 
contemptible provifion : And this he obtained folely 
as a man of letters, and on no other title. As to the 
monied men — whilft the monarchy continued, there 
is no doubt, that merely as fuch, they did not enjoy 
the privileges of nobility, but nobility was of fo eaf/ 
an acquiution, that it was the fault or negle£i: of 
^11 of that defcription, who did not obtain its pri- 
vileges, for their lives at leaft in virtue of office. 
It attached under the royal government to an innu- 
merable multitude of places, real and nominal, that 
were vendible; and fuch nobility were as capable of 
Vvery thing as their degree of influence or intereft 
could make them, that is, as nobility of no conlider- 
able rank or confequence. M. Neckar, fo far from 
being a French gentleman, was not (0 much as. a 
jf renchman born, and yet we all know the ranjc la 
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which ht ftbod on the da/ of the meeting of t\ib 
fiates. 

As to the mere matter of eftimatioti of the meir 
cantile or any other clafs, this is regulated foy opi«- 
nion and prejudice* In England a (ecurity againft 
the envy of men in thefe claffes, isi not fo very com*- 
plete as we may imagine. We muft not impofe upon 
ourfelves. What iiiilitutions and manners together 
had done in France, manners alone do here. It is 
the natural operation of things where there exifts k 
crovn, a court, fplendid orders of kni^tfaood, and 
an hereditary nobihty; — iivberc there eacifts a i^jted^ 
permanent, lat)ded gentry, continued in greatnefa 
and opulence by the law of primogeniture, and by a 
protection given to family fetdements; where thereJ 
cxills a (landing army and navyj — where there exiftft 
a church eftabliibmeitt^ which beftows on learning 
and parts an iDtered: combined with that of religion 
and the ftaie ;-*-4ji a country where fuch things exift^ 
wealthy new in it's acquifition, and precarious in it'fl 
duration, can never rank iirft, or even near the ^H) 
though wealth has its natural weight, further, than 
as it is balanced and even preponderated amongft ua 
as amongfl other nations, by artiEcial inftitutions and 
opinions growing out oi them. At no period in the 
biftofy ot England have fo few peers been taken 
out of trade or from families newly created by com- 
mence. In no period has fo finall a number of noJD^lc 
families emered into the counting-houfe* I caaa call 
to mind but one in all England, and his is of near 
fifty years ftanding. Be that as it inay, it appears 
plain to me from my beft obfcrvation, that envy and 
ambition may by art, management and difpofiuon, 
be as much excited amongft thefe defcriptions of 
men in England, as in any other coimtry; and- that 
they are jxxk as capable of adting a pact in any great: 
change*-*- Af^wam/ir?^^Atf Affmnof FrMnct in ijgu 
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REVOLUTION. 

^dlicy at the Revolution, different Syjlem purfuei for 
. fome Years paji.. (See king's men, cabinet 

At the revolution, the crown, deprived, for the 
ends of the revolution itfelf, of tnany prerogatives, 
Vas found too weak to ftruggle againft all the diffi- 
tulties which preffed fo new and unfettled a govern- 
ment. The court was obliged therefore to delegate 
a part of its powers to men of fuch intereft as could 
fupport, and of fuch fidelity as would adhere to, its 
^ eftabliftiment. Such men were able to draw in a 
greater number to a concurrence in the common 
defence. This connexion, neceffary at firft, con- 
tinued long after convenient ; and properly conduced 
might indeed, in all fituations, be an ufeful inftru- 
ment of government. At the fame time, through 
the intervention of men of popular weight and cha- 
rafter, the people poffeffed a fecurity for their juft 
, portion of importance in the ftate. But as the title 
to the crown grew ftronger by long poffeffion, and 
by the conftant increafe of its influence, thefe helps 
have of late feemed to certain perfons no better thafi 
incumbrances. The powerful managers for govern- 
ment were not fufficiently fubmiffive to the pleafure 
of the poffeffors of immediate and perfonal favour, 
fometimes from a confidence in their own ftrength, 
natural and acquired; fometimes from a fear of of- 
fending their friends, and weakening that lead in the 
country, which gave them a confideration indepeni 
dent of the court. Men afted as if the court could 
receive, as well as confer, an obligation. The in* 
fluenqe of government, thus divided in appearance 
between the court and the leaders of parties, became 
in many cafes an acceflion rather to the popular than 
to the royal fcale ; and fome part o^ that influence 
which would otherwife have been poffeffed as in a 
fort of mortmain and unalienable domain, returned 
^again to the great vxceaa from whence it aroie^ axid 
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A%-^t '^imrx>rtance, and to ftcwrt to the court the unli-- 
■•';' anJ unionirouled uje of its own vajl influence^ 
m^Jrr the folt iirtUion oj it's own private javour^ h'a» 
feir kmc years paft been the great objett of polity. 
Jf this were compaffed, the influen'ce of the erowrt 
mart, ofcourfe, produce all the efFefts which the 
moft fanguine partizans of the court could poflibly 
defirc. Government might then be- carried on with- 
out any concurrence on the part of the peeple> 
without any attention to the dignity of the greater^ 
or to the affe&ions of the lower forts. A new 
projcft was therefore devifed, by a certain fet of th- 
triguing men, totally different from the fyftem of 
adminiftration which had prevailed fince the acceffion 
of the Houfe of Brunfwick. This projeB, I have 
heard, was firft conceived by fome pcrfon's in the 
court of Frederick Prince of Wales^ 

The earlieft attempt in the execution of this de- 
fign was to let up for minifter^ a perfon, in rank in- 
deed refpeflable, and very ample in fortune; but 
who, to the moment of this vaft and ftidden 'eleva- 
tion, was little known or confidered in the kingdom. 
To him the whole nation was to yield an immediate 
and implicit fubmiflion. But whether it was for 
want of firmnefs to bear up againft the fifft oppofi- 
tion; or that things were not yet fully ripened, or 
that this method was not found the moft eligible; 
that idea was^ foon abandoned. The inftrum^nlal 
-•part of the projetl was a little altered, to "dAzonmxy 
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ijate it to the time, and to bring things more gradu* 
ally and more furely to the one great end prdpofed. 

The firft part of the reformed pkn was to draw 
a lint which Jiiould ftp ar ate the court from the minijlry. 
Pitherto thefe names had been, looked upon as fy- 
nonymous; but for the future, court and adminiftra- 
lion were to be confidered as things totally diftinft. 
. By this operation, two fyftemsof adminiftration were 
to be formed; one which fliould be in the real fecret 
and confidence; the other merely oftenfible, to j)er- 
form the official and executory duties of govern- 
ment. The latter were alone to be refponfible; 
whilft the real advifers, who enjoyed all the power, 
were effeClually removed from all the danger. 

Secondly, A party under thefe leaders -was to ht 

formed in favour of the court againfl the miniflry: this 

party was to have a large fhare in the emoluments of 

government, and to hold it totally feparate from, 

and independent of, oftenfible adminiftration. 

The third point, and that on which the fuccefs 
X)f the whole fcheme ultimately depended, was to. 
bring parliament to an acquiefcence in this projeS. 
Parliament was therefore to be taught, by degrees, 
a total indifference to the perfons, rank, influence,^ 
abilities, connexions, and charader, of the minifters 
of the crown. By means of a difcipline, on which 
I (hall fay more hereafter, that body was to be ha- 
bituated to the moil oppofite interetts, and the moft 
difcordant politics. All connexions and dependen- 
cies amon,g fubjefts were to be entirely diffolved. 
As hitherto bufinefs had gone through ihe hands of 
leaders of Whigs or Tories, men of talents to con- 
ciliate the people, and engage to their confidence, 
now the method was to be altered; and the lead was 
to be given to men pf no fort of confideration or 
credit in the country. This want of natural import- 
ance was to be their very title to deleg-ated power. 
Members of parliament were to be hardened into an 
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ihfenfibility to pride as well as to duty. Thofe liighf 
and haughty fentiments, which are the gi'eat fupport 
of independence, were to be let down gradually,. 
Point of honour and precedence were no more to* 
be regarded in parliamentary decorum, than in a 
Turkifh army. It was to be avowed as a conftitu- 
iional maxim, that the king might appoint one of hid 
footmen, or one of your footmen, for minift'er ; and 
that he ought to be, and that he would be, as well 
followed as the firfl: name for rank or wifdom in the 
nation. Thus parliament was to look on, as if per- 
feftly unconcerned, while a cabal of the clofet and 
back-ftairs was fubftituted in the place of a national 
adminiftration. 

With fuch a degree of ac'quiefcencie, any meafure* 
of any court might well be deemed thoroughly fe-^ 
cure. The capital objefcls, and by much the mofl 
flattering charafteriftics of arbitrary power, would 
be obtained. Every thiag would be drawn from its. 
holdings in the country to the perfonal' fevour and 
inclination of the prince. This favour would be 
the fole introduction to power,, and the only tenure 
by which it was to be held: fo that no peiffon look- 
ing towards another, and all looking towards the 
court, it was impoflible but that the motive which, 
folely influenced every man's hopes muft come in 
time to govern every marfs condu£t; till at laft the 
fervility became univerfal, in fpite of the dead letter 
of any laws or inftitutions whatfoever. 

How it fliould happen that any man could be 
tempted to venture upon fiich. a projeft of govern- 
ment, may, at firfl: view,, appear furprifing. But the 
fa£l is, that opportunities very inviting to fuch aa 
attempt have offered; and the fcheme itfelf was not 
deftitute of fome arguments not wholly unpla^fiblifr. 

to recommend it. Thoughts on the Caufc of thct 

freferU Difcontcnts. 
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REVOLUTION, (jacobin.) 

In all that we do, whether in the ftruggle or aft^r 
it, it is neceflary that we fliould conftantly have in 
ou;* eye., the nature and charafcler of the enemy we 
have to contend \yithf The Jacobin revolution is 
carried on by men of no rank, of no confideration, 
of wild favage minds, full gf levity, arrogance and 
prefumpiion, without morals^ without probity, with- 
out prudence. What have tfiey then to fupply their 
innumerable defefts, and to make them terrible even 
to the firmeft minds? One thing, and one thing only — 
but that one thing is worth a tboufapd — they have 
energy. In France, all things being put: into an 
univerfal ferment, ip the decompofition of fociety, 
no man comes forward but by his fpirit of enterprize 
and the vigour of his mind. If we meet this dreadful 
^nd potentous energy, reltrained by np confideration 
of God or man, that \s always vigilant, always on ^he 
attack, that^ allows itfelf no repofe, and fuflfersnane 
to reft an hour with impunity; if we meet this energy 
.wjth poor common place proceeding, with trivial 
maxims, paltry old faws, with doubts, fears and fuf- 
picions^ with ^ languid, uncertain hefitation, with a 
formal, official fpirit, which is turned afide by every 
obftacle from it's purpofe, and which never fees a 
jlifficulty but to yielc^ to it, or at beft to eyade it; 
down we gq to the bottom of the abyfs — and nothing 
fliort of Omnipotence can fave us. We muft meet a 
vicious and diltempered energy with a manly and ra- 
tional vigour As virtue is limited in its refources — ; 
we are doubly bound to ufe all that, in the circle 
prawn about us by our morals, we are able to com- 
p>and. — Memorial on the Affairs of France in i79i» 






REF.UBl-IC, (^l^ENCIf.) 

ImpraBicahility of Refiflance to it. 

It is true, amidft all tbefe turbulent means of fe* 
Clarity to their fyftem, very great difcontents every 
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where prevail. But they only produce inifery to 
thofe who nurfe them athome, or exile beggary, and 
in the end, confifcation, to thofe who are fo impa- 
tient as to remove from them. Each municipal re* 
public has a committee, or.fomething in the nature of 
a Committee of Refearch. In thefe petty republics 
the tyranny is fo near it's objeft, that it becomes in- 
ftantly acquainted with every aft of every man. It 
flifles confpiracy in its very hrft movements. Their 
power is abfolute and uncontroulable. ' l^o ftand caa 
be made againft it. Thefe republics are befides fo 
difconnefted, that very little intelligence of what 
happens in them is to be obtained, beyond their own 
bounds, except by the means of their clubs, who 
keep up a conftant correfpondence, and who give 
"what colour they pleafe to fuch fafts as they choofe 
to communicate out of the track of their correfpon^ 
derice. They all have fome fort of communication, 
juft as much or as little as they pleafe, with the 
center. By this confinement of all communication 
to the ruling faftion, any combination grounded on 
the abufes and difcontents in one, fcarcely cati reach 
the other. There is not one man,^ in any one place, 
to head them. The old government had fo much 
abftrafted the nobility from the cultivation of pro- 
vincial intereft, that no man in France exifts, whofe 
power, credit, or confequence extends to two diftrifts, 
or who is capable of uniting them in any defign, 
even if any man could affemble ten men together,, 
without being fure of a fpeeidy lodging in a prifon. 
One muft not judge of the ftate of France by what 
has been obferved elfe where. |t does not in the 
leaft refemble ariy other country. Analogical reafon- 
ing from hiftory or from recent experience in other 
places is wholly -delufive.-* Ibid^ 



'REPUBLICS (ancient.) 

7hc old Republican Legijlators followed^ with afoUcitous 
accuracy^ the 7mralCundLtions and Properties of Men* 

The legiflators who framed the antient republics 
knew that their bufinefs was too arduous to be accom- 
pliftied with no better apparatus than the metaphyfics 
of an under- graduate, and the mathematics and arith- 
jnetic of an excifemaq. They had to do with meq, 
and they were obliged to ftudy hunian nature. They 
had to do with citizens, and they were obliged to 
ftudy the efFefts of thofe habits which are commu.. 
jiicated by the circumftances of civil life. They were 
fenfible that the operation of this fecond nature on 
the firft produced a new combination; and thence 
arofe rnany diverfities amongft men,, according to 
their birth, their education, their profeffions, the 
periods of their lives, their refidence in towns or in 
the country, their feveral ways of acquiring and of 
' fixing property, and according to the quality of the 
property itfelf, all which rendered them as it were fp 
many different fpecies of animals; From hence they 
thought themfelves obliged to difpofe their citizens 
into fuch claffes^ and to place them in fuch fituations 
in the flate as their peculiar habits might qualify them 
to fill, and to allot to them fuch appropriated privi- 
leges as might fecure to them what their fpecific 
occafions required, and which might furnifh to eacl^ 
defcription fuch force as might proteft it in the con- 
fli8: caufed by the diverfity of inierefts, that muft 
exift^ and muH: cqntend in all complex fociety : for 
the legiflator wguld have been afhamed, daat the coarfe 
hufbandman fhould well know how to aflbrt and to 
life his Iheep, horfes, and oxen, and fliould have 
enough of common fenfe not to abftraft and equalrze 
them all into animals, without providing for each kind 
gn appropriate food, care, and employment; whilft 
' he, the oeconomift, difpofer, and fliepherd of his own 
kindred, fubliraing himfelf into an airy metaphyfician| 

X4 
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was refolved to know nothing of his flocks but as men 
in general. It is for this reafon that Montefquieu ob- 
ferved very juftly, that in their claffification . of the 
citizens, the great legiflators of antiquity made the 
greateft difplay of their powers, and even foared 
above themfelves. It is here that your modem legif- 
lators have gone deep into the i;iegativfe feries, and 
funk even below their own nothing. As the firft fort 
of legiflators attended to the different kinds of citizens, 
and combined them into one commonwealth, the others, 
the metaphyfical and alchemiftical legiflators, (French) 
have taken the direft contrary courfe. They have 
attempted to confound all forts of citizens, as well as 
they could, into one homogeneous mafs; and then 
they divided this their amalgama into a number of 
incoherent republics. They reduce men to loofe 
counters merely for the fake of fimple telling, and not 
to figures whofe power is to arife from their place in 
tke table. The elements of their own metaphyfics 
might have taught them better leffons. The troll of 
their categorical table might have informed them that 
there was fomething elfe in the intelleSual world 
befides fabjlance and quantity. They might learn 
from the catechifm of metaphyfics that there were 
eight heads more*, in every complex deliberation, 
which they have never thought of, though thefe, of all 
the ten, are the fubjeO; on which the fkill of man c^ 
operate any thing at all. 

So far from this able difpofition of fome of the old 
republican legiflators, which follows with a folicitous 
accuracy, the moral conditions and propenfities of 
men, they have levelk^d and crulhed together all the 
orders which thev found, even under the coarfe unar- 
tificial arrangement of the monarchy, in which mode 
of government the clalfing of the citizens is not of fo 
much importance as in a republic. It is true, how- 
ever, that every fuch claffificadon, if properly or- 

* Qualitasj RelatJo^ Aif^ioj PaifiOj Vh\, Quando^ Situs, Habitue^ 
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dered, is good in all forms of govemtneni; ati4 
compofes a ftrong barrier againft the exceffes of de- 
Ipotifm, as well as it is the neceffary means of giving 
cfFeft and permanence to a republic. For want of 
fomething of this kind, if the prefent projeft of a 
repubUc Thould fail, all f^curities to a moderated free- 
dom fail along with it ; all the indireft rellraints which 
mitigate defpotifm are removed; infomuch that if 
monarchy Qiould ever again obtain an entire afcen- 
dancy in France, under this or under any other dy- 
nafty, it will probably be, if not' voluntarily tem- 
pered at letting out, by the wife and virtuous counfeb 
of the prince, the moft completely arbitrary power 
that has ever appeared on earth* This is to play a 
moft defperate game. 

The confufion, which attends on all fuch proceed- 
ings, they even declare to be one of their obje6ls, 
jand they hope to fecure their conftitution by a terror 
of a return of thofe evils which attended their making 
it. " By this," fay they, " its deftruSion will become 
*V difficult to authority, which cannot break it up 
*^ without the entire diforganization of the whole 
** ftate." They prefume, that if this authority Ihould 
ever come to the fame degree of power that they have 
acquired, it would make a more moderate and chaf- 
tifed ufe of it, and would pioufly tremble entirely to 
diforganize the ftate in the favage manner that they 
have done. They expeft, from the virtues of re- 
turning defpotifm, the fecurity which is to be enjoyed 
by the offspring of their popular vices*— —iJ^e;ifio7W 
fin the Revolution in France* 



ROME AND ATHENS^ 

Analogy between. 

Rome has ^ more venerable afpeft than Athens; 
and (he conducted her affairs, fo far as related to 
the ruin apd opprefSon of the greateft part of the 
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world, with greater wifdom, and more uniforraitjr. 
But the domeftic ceconomy of thefe two ftates ws^s 
nearly or altogether the fame. An internal dilTention 
conftantly tore to pieces the bowels of the Roman 
commonwealth. You find the fame confufion, the 
fame faftions which fubfifted at Athens, the fame tu- 
mults, the fame revolutions, and in fine, the fain^e 
flavery. If perhaps their former condition did n<H 
deferve that name altogether as well. All other re- 
publics were of the fame charafter, Florence was 
a tranfcript of Athens. And the modern republics, 
as they approach more or lefs to the democratic form, 
partake more or lefs of the nature of thofe whigli 
{ have defcribed. — Vindication of ^aiural l^ociety^ .. 



ROME (church 0F») 

If mere diffent from the Church of Rome be J^ 
merit, he that diffents the moft perfeftly is the mol| 
meritorious. Jn many points we hold ftrongly with 
that Church. He that diffents throughout with that 
Church (Rome) will diffent with the Church of 
England, and then it will be a part of his merit 
that he diffents with ourfelves: — a whimfical fpecic^ 
of merit for any fet of men to ettablifti. We quarrel 
to extremity with thofe, who we know agree with 
us in many things, but we are to be fo malicious 
even in the principle of our friendfhips, that we are 
to cherifh in our bofom thofe who accord with us 
in nothing, becaufe whilft they defpife ourfelves, 
they abhor even more than we do, ttiofe with whom 

we have fome difagreement. Letter to Sir H^ 

Langrijhe^ M. P. 



RIGOUR (extreme.) 

An extreme rigour ^ fure to arm every thing 
againft it, and at length to relax into a fypine npgleft* 
—Oecon. iRe/orm. 
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REFORM. 

fmely Reform recommended. . (See grievances.) 

Inftead of a public officer in an abufive department^ 
whofe province is an objeQ: to be regulated, he be- 
comes ^ criminal who is to be pun-ifhed. I do inofl: 
ferioufly put it to adminiftration, to confider the 
wifdom of a timely reform. Early reformations 
are amicable arrangements with a friend in power; 
late reformations are terms impofed upon a conquered 
enemy ; early reformations are made in cool blood; 
late reformations are made under a ftate pf inflamma- 
tion. Tn that ftate of things the people behold ift 
government nothing that is refpeftable. They fee 
the abufe, and they will fee nothing elfe — They fall 
into the temper of a furious populace provoked at 
the diforder of a houfe of ill fame ; they never at- 
tempt to correft or regulate; they go to work by the 
fliorteft Y^ay — They abate the nuifance, they pull 
down the houfe. 

This is my opinion with regard to the true intereft 
of government. But as it is the intereft of govero- 
ment that reformation (hould be early, it is the in- 
fers ft of the people that it fhould be temperate. It 
\s their intereft, becaufe a temperate reform is per- 
jtianent; and becaufe it has a principle of growth* 
Whenever we improve, it is right to leave room for 
a further improvement. It is right, to -confider, to 
look about us, to examine the effefl: of what we have- 
done. — Then we can proceed with confidence, be- 
caufe we can proceed with intelligence. Whereas in 
hot reformations, in what men, more zealous than 
confiderate, call making clear work^ the whole is ge- 
nerally fo crude, fo harfli, fo indigefted ; mixed witli 
ft) much imprudence, and fo much injuftice; fo con- 
trary to the whole courfe of human nature,' and hu- 
man inftitu^ions, th^t the very people who are moft 
eager for it, are among the firll to grow difgufted at 
Vbsit* th^y have done. Then fooie part of 2ie abdi* 
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cated grievance is recalled from its exile in order to 
become a corre6tive of the correftion. Then the 
abufe afTumes all the credit and popularity of a re- 
form. The very idea of purity and difintereftedneft 
in politics falls into difrepute, and is confidered a$ ^ 
vifion of hot and inexperienced men^ and thus dif- 
orders becqme incurable, not by the yirulence of 
their own quality, but hy the .unapt and violent naT 
ture of the remedies. A great part therefore, of my 
idea of reform, is meant to operate gradually ; forae 
benefits will come at a nearer, fome at a more remotq 
period. We mult no more make halte to be rich by 
par{^mony, than by intpmperatf ac(j\iifitiQni.-r-(?efan^ 



pEFOIlM. 

To innovate is not to reform* 

Reform is, not a change in the fubftance, or i]^ 
the primary modification of the'objeQ:, but a dire£j;' 
application of a remedy to the grievance complained 
of. So far ks that is removed, all is fure. It ftop$ 
there ; and if it fails, the fubftance which underwent 
the operation, at the very word, is but where it was. 

All this, in efFeQ:, I think, but am not fure, I 
have faid elfe where. It cannot at this time be too 

■ » 

often repeated; line upon line, precept upon, pre- 
cept, until it comes into the currency of a proverb^ 
To innovate is not to reform. 

The French revolutionifts complained of every 
thing; they refufed to reform any thing; and they 
left nothing, no, . nothing at all unchanged. The 
confequences are before us — not in remote hiftory; 
not in future prognoflication : they are about us; 
tliey are upon us. They fhake the public fecurity; 
they menace private enjoyment. They dwarf th^e 
growth of the young ; they break the quiel of the 
old. If we travel, they ftop our way. They iafejl 
U5 in town ; they purfue us to the country. Our bi^- 
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finefs is interrupted; our repofe is troubled; omr 
pleafurjes are faddened ; our very ftudies afe poifoned 
and perverted, and knowledge is rendered worfe than 
ignorance, by the enormous evils of this dreadful in- 
novation. The revolution harpies of France, fpning 
from night and hell, or from that chaotic anarchy, 
which generates equivocally *' all monftrous, allpro^ 
digious things," cuckoo-like, adulteroufty lay theif 
eggs, and brood over, and hatch them in the neft of 
every neighbouring ftate. Thefe obfcene harpies, 
vho deck themfelves in I know not what divine at- 
tributes, but who in reality are foul and ravenous 
l&irds of prey, (both mother* and daughters) flutter 
over our beads, and foufe down upon our tables^ 
and leave nothing unrent, unrifled, unravaged^ or 
unpolluted with the flime of their filthv offal*. 

If hi3 Grace (Bedford) can contemplate the refult . 
of this compleat innovation, or, as fome friends of his 
will call it reform^ in the whole body of its folidity and 
compound mafs, at which, as Hamlet fays, the face 
of Heaven glows with horror and indignation, and 
which, in truth, make* every reflefting mind, and 
every feeling heart, perfeftly thought-fick, without a 
thorough abhorrence of every thing they fay, and, 
every thing they do, I am amazed at the morbid 
ftrengtb, or the natural infirmity of his mind. 
Letter to a noble Lord. 

* Triflius haud illis monftrum, nee faerior ulla 
Peftis, & ira Deum Stygiis k(t vextulit undis« 
Virginii volucrum vultus ; fsedifiima ventris 
From vies \ uncseque manus ; & pallida femper 
Ora fame 

Here the poet breaks the line, bccaufe he (and that He i»- VirgiQ 
. had not verfe or language to defcribe that monfter even as he had 
conceived her. Had he lived to our time, he would have been 
more overpowered with the reality than he was with the imagination* 
Virgil only knew the horror of the times before him. Had he lived 
to fee the Revolutioniils and Conflitutionalifts of France, he would 
have had more horrid and difgufting features of his harpies to defcribe^ 
an4 more frequent failures in the attempt to defcribe uein» 
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ft£FORM, (PARLIAMINTAar.) 

Happily, France was not then jacobinizeilf 
(1780.1 Her hoftility was at a good diltance. Wc 
had a limb cut off; but we referved the body. We 
lod our colonies; but we kept our conltitutioo. 
There was^ indeed, much inteftine heat; diere was a 
dreadful fermentation. Wild and favage infurrection 
quitted the woods, and prowled about our ftreets in 
the name of reform. Such was the difteroper of the 
public mind, that there was no roadman, in his 
maddeft ideas, and maddeft projefb, that might not 
count upon numbers to fupport his principles and 
execute his defigns. 

Many of the changes, by a great mifnomer called 
parliamentary reforms, went, not in the intention of 
all the profeffors and fupporters of them, undoubt- 
edly, but went in their certain, and, in my opinion^ 
not very remote effeft, home to the utter deflruftion 
of the conftitution of this kingdom. Had they takea 
place, not France, but England, would have had the 
honour of leading up the death-daoce of democratic 
revolution. Other projefts, exaftly coincident in 
time with thofe, ftruck at the very exiftence of the 
kingdom under any conftitution. There are, who 
remember the blind fury of fome, and the lamentable 
helpleffnefs of others; here, atorpid-confufionj from 
a panic fear of the danger; there, the fame inaftion 
from a ftupid infenfibility to ic; here, welUwilhers to 
the mifchief; there, indifferent lookers-on. At the 
fame time, a fort of National Convention, dubious 
in its nature, and perilous in its example, nofed par- 
liament in the very feat of its authority; Jat with a 
fort of fuperintendance over it; and little lefs than 
diftated to it, not only laws, but the very form and 
cffence of legiflature itfelf. In Ireland things ran in 
a ftill more eccentric courfe. Government was un- 
nerved, confounded, and in a manner fufpended. 
Its equipoife"was totally gone. I do not mean to 
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fpeak difrefpeftfuUy of Lord North. He was a man 
of admirable parts; of general knowledge ; of a ver- 
fatile underftanding fitted for every fort of bufinefis ; 
of infinite wit and pleafantry ; of a delightful temper; 
and with a mind moft perfeftly difinterefted. But it 
'would be only to degrade my felf by a weak adulation, 
and not to honour the memory of a great man, to 
deny that he wanted fomething of the vigilance, and 
fpirit of command, that the time required. Indeed, 
a darknefs, next to the fog of this awful day, loured 
over the whole region. For a little time the helni 
appeared abandoned — 

Ipfe dSem noftemquc ncgat difccmews cgbIo 
Kec meminiiTe viae media Palinuras in unda* 

Letter to a noble Lor^ 



Reformation is one of thofe pieces whicti mufi 
be put at fome diftance in order to pleafe. Its 
greateft favourers love it better in the abftraft than^in 
the fubftance. When any old prejudice of their own, 
^r any intereft that they value, is touched, they be- 
come fcrupulous, they become captious, and every 
man has his feparate exception. Some pluck out 
the black hairs, fome the grey; one point muft be 
^iven up to one; another point muft be yielded to 
another; nothing is fuffered to prevail upon its own 
principles : the whole is fo frittered down, and di£< 
jointed, that fcarcely a trace of the original fcheme 
remains I Thus, between the refiftance of power, and 
the unfyftematical procefs of popularity, the under- 
taker and the undertaking are both expofed, and the 
poor reformer is hiffedoff the ftagp^ both by frienda 
ajftd foe«» Oecon Re/orm. 
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REFORMATIOJf. 

A SPIRIT of reformation is never more confirtent 
with ilfelf, than when it refufes to be rendered the 

means of deftruction. Appeal from the New to the 

Old Whigs. 



REFORMATIOlf, 

Its EffeBs. 

^5^^ REVOLUTION (fRENCh) RELIGION, POLITICS^ 

NEW SYSTEM.) 

The laft revolution of doftrine and theory which 
has happened in Europe, is the Reformation. I( 
is not for my purpofe to take any notice here of the 
merits of that Revolution, but to ftate one only of 
it's efFefts. 

That effeft was to introduce other interejls into all 
CountrieSj than thofe which aroftfrom theit locality and 
natural circurn/tances. The principle of the Refor- 
mation was (ucb, as by it's elTence^ could not be 
local or confined to the country in which it had 
it's origin. For inftance, the doftrine of " J^fti- 
fication by Faith or by Works," which was the ori* 
^inal bafis of the Reformation, could not- have on6 
of it s alternatives true as to Germany, and falfe ar 
to every other country. Neither are queftions of 
true and theoretic falfehood, governed by circum- 
ftances, any more than by places. On that occafiort, 
therefore, the fpirit of profelytifm expanded itfelf 
with great elafticity upon all fides, and great divi- 
fions were every where the refujt. 

Thefe divifions, however^ in appearance merely 
dogmatic, foon became mixed with political; and 
tlieir effefts were rendered much mote intenfe from 
this combination. Europe was, for a long lime, di- 
vided into two great faftions, under the name of 
Catholic and Proteftant, which not «nly often a:lie- 
laated ftate from ftate^ but alfo divided almoll ever/ 
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l^ate >VitKin ilfelf. the wkrm pairtie^ irf each ftatei 
were more affeftionately attached to thbfe of their 
bwn doftrinal intereft in fome Other Country than to 
Iheir felldw-citizens, or to their natural governmentj 
wh^n they, or eitheir of theth, happiened to be of a 
difFereht perfuafion. Thefe faftions, \^henever thfey 
prevailed, if they did not abfolutely dellroy, at ieaft 
weakened and diftrafted the locality of patriotifm^ 
the public afFeSions camfe to have other motiVies 
iand otheir ties. ^ . 

Although the principlies to Vhich ft gave rifei did 
iiot bperate with a perfeft regularity and conttanty, 
Ihiey never wholly ceafed to operate. Few war* 
Were made, and few treaties were entered into in 
Which they did not come in for fome part. They 
^ave a colour, a chara£ier, and direSiori to all the 
politics of EUrdpe.-:— ^Mmonia/ ofi the Affairi of 
Franct in lygii 

kiAsoN ANb AiJTiloiii'riif. 

to Ir^afon is riot to revolt againft authority; ifiesl- 
Ion and authority do not move in the fame parallel, 
that f eafon is an aMiclis cUrix Whb fpeaks de flano^ 
not pro trihunali ; who makeis an ufeful fuggeftion td 
Ihje Court, without queftioning its juriidiftion*-^ 
Whilfi he adknowlddges its competence, he promotes 
its efficieiidy.-^ — ^Regicide PeaCe. 

k£i^R£SE*rtATioj^ (virtual.) (see iKisri 

CAtHOLieS.) 

Virtual r^'prefentation is that in which there Is 
a tommunion of interefts, and a fympathy in feelings 
4nd defires between thofe who aft in the name of any ' 
defcription of people^ and the people in whofe nantfe 
they a6t, though the truftees ^rt not actually cbofen 
by them. Tiiis is virtual reprcfentation. *Such a^ 
tepreibotation I think to be^ iu, many cafes^ even 
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tetfer than the aStual : it poflefles tnoft of its zdf^Ltif 
tages, and is free from many of its inconveniences > 
it correfls the irregularities in the literal reprefenta-> 
tion, when the fhifting current of human affairs, of 
the aQiing of public interefts in different ways, carry 
it obliquely from its firft line of diteSion. The 
people may err in their choice; but common intereft 
and common fentiment are rarely mrftaken. But this- 
fort of virtual reprefenfaiion cannot have a long op 
fure exiftence, if it has not a fubftra^um in the aftuaL 
The member muft have fome relation to the eonfti- 
tuent. — Lett€r to Sir H. Langrijhe, M. P. 



REPRESENTTATrVE, HIS^ ]>UTt^ 

tu my opinion, it is ow duty when we fiave {t^ 
defires of the people before us, to purfue Ihem, ndt 
in the fpirit of literal obedience, which may militate 
Vith their very principle, much lefs to treat themr 
with a ^evifh and comelitious litigation, as if we 

.were adverfe parties in a fuit. It would. Sir, be 
tnoft difhonomable for a faithful reprefentatiVe of 
the commons, to take- advantage of any inartificial 
expreffion of the people's wiAes, in order to fniftrate 

.tiipir attainment of what they have an undoubted 
wght to expeft. We are under infinite obligation* 
to our conftituentSj who have raifed us to fd diftin- 
guiflied a truft, and have imparled fuch a degree of 
fanftity to common chara6ters. We ought to walk 
before them with purity, plainnefs, and integrity of 
heart; with filial love, and not with fiavilh fear, 
'; which is always a low and tricking, thing. If^ii. 



REST AND LABOUR. 

Pro VI PENCE ha§ fo ordered it, that a ftate af 
reft and inaftion, however it may flatter our indo- 
lence, (hould be productive of many inconvenien- 
cies ; that it (hould getierate fuch diforders, as may 



ioict lis tcThaVe tecourfe to fome latouir, as a thin^ 
abfol^tejy requifite to make lis pafs our lives with 
tolerable fadsfaSion; for the natilre of reft i$ to 
fuffer all the parts of our bodies to fall into a relaxa* 
tion, that not only difables the ftlembers from per-* 
forming their funttions, but takes away the vigorous 
tone of fibre which is requifite for carrying on the 
hatural arid neceffary fecretions. At the fame time^ 
khat in this languid inaftive ftate^ the nerVes are 
inore liable to the moft horrid convulfions, than 
when they are fafficiently braced and ftrengthenedi 
Melancholy, dejeftion, defpair, and often felf-mur-- 
der, is the cdnfequence of the gloomy view \^e take 
bf things in this rela^ied iWte of body. The beft 
remedy for all thefe evils is exertife or labour; and 
labour is a furmounting of dijiculties^ an exertion of 
the contrafting power of the mufcles; sUid as fiith 
refembles pain, which conflfts in tenfion or contrac- 
tion, in every thing but degree. Labour is not onhr 
Irequifite to prefer Vc the coarfer organs in a ftate nt 
for their funfctions; but it is equally neteffary to thefe 
iiner and more delicate organs, on which^ and by 
^hich^ the imagination^ and perhaps the other mental 
powers, a£t. ^ince it is probable, that not only the 
inferior parts of the foul, as the paffiic^sl are called^ 
but the underftandin^ itfelf makes ufe of fome fine 
tprporeal inftruments in it's operation; though what 
they are, and where they are, may be fomewbat bard 
to fettle: but that it does make ufe of fuch, appears 
from hence; that a long exercife . 6f the mental 
pohvers induces a remarkable laflitude df the whole 
body; and on the other hand, that great bodily la* 
hour, or-pain, weakens and fometimes aftually de- 
ftroys the mental faculties. Now, as a due exercife 
is efferitial to the coarfe mufcular parts x^ the confti- 
tution, and that without this roufing they would be^ 
come languid and difeafed, the very fame rvtle hplds 
widi regard to thofe fiytier parts we have mentioned; 
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to have them in proper order, they muil be ffrakert 

and worked to a proper degree. Sublime and 

Beautiful. 

ROYALISTS (FRENCH^) (sEE NOBILITY,) 

When I fpeak of Royalifts, I wifh to be undet- 
ftood of thofe who were always fuch from principle^ 
Every arm lifted up for Royalty from the beginning, 
was the arm of a man fo principled. I do not think 
there are ten exceptions. 

The principled Royalifts are certainly not of force 
to efFeft thefe objefts by ihemfelve*. If they were, 
the operations of the prefent great combination would 
be wholly finneceflary. What I contend for is, that 
they fhouid be confulted with, treated with, and 
employed; and that no foreigners whatfocver are 
either in intereft fo engaged, oir in judgment and 
local knowledge fo competent, to anfwer all thefe 
purpofes as the natural proprietors of the country. 

Their number for an exiled party is alfo conlider* 
able. Almoft the whole body af the landed proprie-* 
tors of France, ccclefiaftical and civil, have beea 
fteadily devoted to the monarchy. This body doe* 
Jiot amount to lefs than feventy thou(and— ^ very 
great auniber in the compofition of the refpeftable 
claffes in any fociety. I am fure, that if half that 
number of the fame defcription were taken out of thi» 
country, it would leave hardly any thing that I fhouid 
call the people of England. On the faith of the 
Kmperor ana the King of Prulfia, a body of ten 
thoufand nobility on horfeback, with the King's twa 
brothers at their head, ferved with the King of Pruffi^ 
in the campaign of 1792, and equipped themfelves 
with the lail ihilling of their ruined fortunes and 
exhaufted credit*. It is not now the queftion how* 

* Before the Revolution the French noblefie were fo reduced ut 
numbers^ that they did not much exceed twenty thoufand^ at leaft 
of full grown men. As they have been very cruelly formed inta 
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that great force caipe to be rendered ufclcfs and to* 
tally diflipated. I Jtate it nov, only to remark, that 
a great part of the fame force exifts, and would a£t 
if it were enabled. I am fure every thing has ihewn 
^s that in this war with France, one Frenchman is 
worth twenty foreigners. I.a Vendee is a proof of 
this.T-r—r-JMempm/ on the Affairs of Fmnce in t793» 



|IEPU9LICANS (hIOH^^RISD.) 

Ai-MOST all the high-bred republicans of my dma 
have, after a fhort fpace, become th^ mcift decided^ 
thorough paced coujrtiers ; they foon left the bufinefs 
of a tedioi^s, moderate, but praftical refiftance tp 
thofe of us whom, in the pride and intoxication of 
their theories, they have flighted, as not much better 
thw tories*.^ — nRefie^ions on th,c Revolution in fvwfef 



RANCOUR*. 

Procei:d in what you do, whatever you do, fronj 
policy, and not from rapcoun^ — r-Speech on 4jnericaij^ 

Taxation. 

RICH (tHb). (see SiOC^ETY.) 

J'he Rick thrown into two Claffes^ viz. St^tefmcn ani 
Men oj PkaJurc-^Iiefiription of botlji.. 

The rich in all focieties may be thrown into twQ 
clafTes. The firft is of thqfe \i^ho are powerful a^ 
well as rich, and conduft the op^rs^tions of the vaft 
political machine. The other is of thqfe who employ 
their riches wholly in the acquifition of pleaiure. A« 
to the firft fort, their continual care, and, anxiety, their 

entire corps Qf foldiersj^ it isi eftimated^ that by the fword, and dlf- 
tempers in the field, they have not Ipft lefs than five thoufand men,j 
and if this courfe is purfued, it is to be feared, that the whole body 
of the French nobUity may be extinguiihed. Several hundreds. 
)iav« alfo perilhed by famine and various accidents. 

Y 3 
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toilfome days, and fleeplefs nights, are next ta pr4* 
verbial. Thefe circumftances arc fufficient almoii 
to level their condition to that of the unhappy majo- 
rity; but there are other circumftances which place 
them in a far lower condition^ Not only their under- 
ftandings labour continually, which is the feveref^ 
labour, but their hearts are torn by the wbrft, moft 
troubleforae, and infatiable of all paflions, by ava- 
rice, by ambition, by fear, and jealoufy. No par^ 
of the mind has reft, power gradually extirpates 
from the mind every humane and gentle virtue. Puy, 
benevolence, friendftjip, are things almoft unknown 
in high ftatiqns. Veres amicitics rarijfime inveniuntur 
in iis qui in honoribus reque publica verjantur^ fay« 
Cicero. And indeed, courts are the fchools where. 
f:ruelty, pride, diffimulation and treachery are ftudied 
and taught in the moft viciotls perfeftion. This is 4 
point fo clear and acknowledged, that if it did not 
make a neceflary part of my fubjeQ;, 1 Ihould pafs it 
by entirely. And this has hindered me from draw-^ 
Sng at full length, and in the moft ftrilci.ng colours^ 
this fliocking picture of the degeneracy and wretch- 
ednefs of human nature, in that part which is vul- 
garly thought its happieft and moft amiable ftate. — - 
You know from what originals I could copy fuch 
..pitlures. Happy are they who know enough of them 
' to know the little value of the poffelTors of fuch 
things, and of all that they poflcfs; and happy they 
who have been fnatched from that poft of danget 
vhich*they occupy, with the remains of their virtue ; 
lofs of honours, wealth, titles, and even the lofs of 
one's country, is nothing in balance with lb great ai^ 
advantage./ 

Let us now view the other fpecies of the rich, thofe 
who devote their time and fortunes to idlenefs and 
pleafure. How much happier are they ? The plea- 
fures which are agreeable to nature are within the 
reach of all, and therefore can form no diftintUon in 
favour of the rich. The pleafures which art forces 
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up ^re fcldom fincere, and never fatisfying. What is 
worfe, this conftant application to pleasure takes aw ay 
from the enjoyment, or rather turns it into the nature 
of a very burthenfome iancj laborious bufinefs. It 
has confequences much more fatal. It produces a 
weak valetudinary ftate of body, attended by all thofe 
Jioirrid diforders, and yet qfiore horrid methods of 
cure, which are the refult of luxury on one hand, 
and the weak and ridiculous efforts of human art on 
the other^ The pleafures of fucb men are fcarcely 
felt as pleafures ; at the fame time that they bring on 
pains and difeafes, which are felt but too feverely. 
The miiid has its fhare of the misfortune ; it grows 
Jazy and enervate, unwilling and ^unable to fearch for 
truth, and utterly uncapable of knowing, much lefs 
of relifbing real happinefs. The poor/by their ex-^ 
cefliv'e labour, and the rich by their enormous luxury, ' 
^e fet upon a lev^l, and rendered equally ignorant 
of any knowledge which might conduce to their hap-r 
pincfs. A difmaj view of the interior of all civil fo- 
ciety. The lower part broken and ground down by 
$he moft cruel oppreffion; and the rich by their ar- 
tificial method of life bringing worfe evils on them- 
felves, than their tyranny could poffioly inflift oa ^ 
thofe bjelow them, Very different is the profpeB of 
the natural llate. Here there are no v^ants which 
nature gives, and in this flate men can he fenfible of 
no other wants, \vhich are not to be fupplied by a 
very modera,ie degree of labour ; therefore there is 
no flavery. Neither is there any luxury, becaufe no 
fingle man can fupply the materials of it. Life is 
firaple, and therefore it is h^^^y.-rr-'-'^Vindi cation of. 
Natural S.ocitty. 

REHGION> 

€onfolnt,iork in Religion^. 

The Englifh people are fatisfied, that to the great 
the cojifoktions of religion are as ncceffary as its iu^ 

X.4 ^ .' ^ ^ 
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ftruSipns. They too are among the unhappy. They 
feel perfonal pain and dotneftic fprrow. In thefq 
they have no privilege, but are fubjeft tp pay their 
full contingent tq the contributions levied on mor- 
tality. They want this foyereign balm under their 
gnawing cares and anxieties, Avhich being lefs con-* 
verfant about the limited wants of animal life, range 
without limit; and are diyerlified by infinite combi- 
nat^on^ in the wild and unbounded regions of imagi- 
nation. Some charitable dole is wanting to thele, 
our often very unhappy brethren, to fill the gloomy 
void that reigns in minds which have nothing oi^ 
earth to hope or fear ; fomething to relieve in the 
killing languor and over-laboured laflitude of thofe 
who have nothing to do; fomething to excite aii 
appetite to exiftence in the palled fatiety which 
attends on all pleafures which may be bought, 
whe^-e nature is not left to her own procefs, where 
cy^n defire is anticipated, and therefore fruition 
<iefeated by meditateti fchemes and contrivances of 
delight; and no interval, no obftacle, is interpofec^ 
between the wifii and the accomplifliment,— — jR^-. 
Jlt£lion\ on the Rt-Qolution in Frani^j. 



I^ELIGIOI^. (see atheism.) 

Relic I ON. is among the moft powerful caufes of* 
^nthufiafm. When any thing concerning it becomes 
an objeft of much meditation, ' it cannot be indifferent 
to the mind. They who do not love religion, hate it. 
The rebels to God perfefcll/ abhor the author of their 
being. They hate him '' with all their heart, with 
*' all their mind, with all their foul, and with all their 
** ftrength." He never prefents himfeif to their 
thoughts, but to menace and alarm them. They, 
cannot ftrike the Sun out of Heaven, but they are 
able to raife as mouldering fmoke that obfcure^^ him 
from their own eyes. Not being able to revenffc 
themfelves oa God, they have a delight in vicairioufly 
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defacing, degrading, torturing, and tearing In pipcqf 
|i|s iniage iji man. — Regicide Peace. 



RUSSIA, (see revolution (frej^ch.) 

The Ruffian government is of all others the mod 
liable to be fubverted by military^ fedition, by court 
ponfpiracies, and fometimes by head-long rebellious 
people, fuch as the turbinating movement of Pugat-% 
ichef. It is not quite fo probable, that in any of thele 
changes the fpirit of fyftem may mingle in the manner 
it has done in France. The Mufcovites are no great 
fpeeulators; but I (hould not much rely oA their 
uninquifitive difpofition, if any of their ordinary 
motives to fedition fhould arife. The little catechifni 
pf the Rights of Man is foon learned, and the refe- 
jrences are in the paffions. Memorial on the Affdi^fj 
^France in 1791.. 

JIIGHTS. 

Natural and Chartered. 

'The rights of men^ that is to fay, the natural 
fights of mankind, are indeed facred things/ and if 
any public meafure is proved mifchievoufly to afF €1 
them, the pbjeftion ought to be fatal to that meafure, 
isven if no charter at ajl could be fet up againft it. 
Jf thefe natural rights are further affirmed and de- 
clared by exprefs covenants, if they are clearly de- 
fined and fecured againft chicane, againft power, and 
authority, by written inftruments and pofitive en- 
gagements, they are ftill in a better condition : they 
partake not only qf the fanftity of the objeft fo fe- 
cured, but of that folcmn public faith itfelf, which 
iecures an objeft of fuch importance. Indeed this 
formal recognition, by the fovereign power, of an 
original right in the fubjeft, can never be fubverted, 
but by rooting up the holding radical principles of 
Ooyernmenl^ and ,eveu of fociety itfelf* The char- 
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fers, which wc call by diflinflion greats arc public 
inftrufnents of this nature ; I mean the charters of 
JCing John and King Henry the Third. The things 
fecured by thpfe inftruments may, without any de- 
ceitful ambiguity, be yery fi^ly paUed thp chartered 
fights of mn* 

Thefe charters have niade the very napie of a char^ 
fcr dear to the heart of every Englilhirian, But, Sir, 
jhere njay be, and fhere are charters, not only difT 
ferent in nature, but formed on principles the very 
Xevtrfc of tbofe of the great charter. Of |his kin4 
is the charter qf the Eaft-India Company. Magna 
charta is a charter to reftrain ppwer, and to deftroy 
monopoly. The Eaft-India charter is £^ charter tq 
eftablifli monppoly, and to create power. Political 
power and commercial nionopoly are. not the rights of 
men; and the rights to them derived frpm charters, it 
is fallacious and fophiftical to call " the chartered 
rights of men" Thcfe chartered rights, {to fpeak of 
fuch charters and of their eiFefts in terms of the 
greateft poffible moderation) do at leaft fufpend the 
natural rights of mankind at large; and in their very 
'frame and conftitution are liable to fall into a direfc\ 

violation of them. 'Speech on Mr. Foxs Eajl-India 

BilL 

RIGHTS OF MAN. 

They (the French) made and recorded a Tort of 
inflitide and digeft of anarchy, called the Rights of 
Man, in fuch a pedantic abufe of elementary prin- 
ciples, as would have difgraced boys at fchool ; but 
this declaration of rights was worfe than trifling and 
pedantic in them ; as by their name and authority 
' they /yftematically deftroyed every hold of authority 
by opinion, religious or civil, on the minds of the 
people. By this mad declaration, they fubverted the 
ftate ; and Drought on fuch calamities as no country, 
without a long war, has ever been known to fuffer*-* 
Speeeh on the Army Eflimates. 
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fLJGHTS OF MAN (FRENCH.) 

Compared to a portentous Comet. 

Astronomers haye fuppofcd, that if a Gertaii| 
fomet, whofe path interfered the ecliptic, had me^ 
fhe^ earth in fome (I forget what) fign, it would have 
whirled us along with it, in its eccentric courfe, into 
God knows what regions of heat and cold. Had the 
portentous comet of the Rights qf Man, (wliich ." from 
\' its horrid hair fliakes petti lence, and war," and 
^' with fear of change perplexes Monarchs,"] had 
fhat coniet croffed upon us in that internal ftate of 
England, in 1780, nothing hunian could have pre- 
vented our being irrefiflibly hurried, out of the high- 
way of heayen, into all the vices, crimes, horrors, and 
piferies of the French revolution, — Letter to a noble 
[Lord. 

•RIGHTS OF MAN (rEAl). 

Far am I from denying in theory, full as far is my 
heart from withholding in praftice, (if I were qf 

fower to give or to withhold) the real rights of men. 
n denying their falfe claims of right, I do not mean 
;o injure thoffe which are real, and are fuch as their 
pretepdecj rights would totally dettroy. If civil fo- 
piety he made for the advantage of man, all the ad- 
vantages for which it is made become his right. It is 
an inlljtution of beneficence; and law itfelf is only 
..beneficencp acling by a rule.. Men have a right to 
Uve by that rule ; they have a right to juttice ; as he- 
tween their fellows, whether their fellows are in po- 
litic funtlibn or in ordinary occupation. They have 
, a right to the fruits of their indultry ; and to the means 
. of making their induftry fruitful. They have a right 
to the acquifitions of their parents ; to the nourifhment 
and improvement of their offspring ; to inftruQion in 
life, and to confolation in death. Whatever each 
man can fepars^tely do, without trefpaffing upon 
others, he has a right to do for himfelf ; and he has 
a right to a fair portion of all whiqh foCiety, with all 
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fts combinations of {kill and force, can do in his fa« 
vour. In thii partncrfliip all men have equal rights; 
))ut npt to equal things. He that has but five fbiU 
lings in the ps^nerfhip, has as good a right to it, as 
Jie that has fiye hundred pounds has to his larger pro- 
portion. But he has not a right to an equal dividend 
in the produQ: of the joint ftock ; and as to the Iharc 
pf power, authority, and direftion which each indi- 
vidual ought to have in the management of the ftate^ 
t.hat I muft deny to be aipongft the direft original 
rights of man in civil fociety ; for I have in my con-* 
templation the civil focial man, and no other. It is 
a thing to be fettled by coqveqtion. ^--^^RcfltBions on 
the Revolution in France. 



RIGHTS OF MAN, (tHE OBJECT OF.) 

The political dogma, which upon the new French 
fyftem, is to unite the faftions of different nations, 
turns on this, *« That the inajoyity told, by the head, 
** of the taxable people in every country, is the per^ 
*' petual, natural, unceafing, indefeafible fovereign; 
*' that this majority is perfeftly matter of the form, 
<« as well as the adminiftration of the ftate, and that 
*< the magiftrates, under whatever names they are 
" called, are only fun&ionaries to obey the orders, 
•^ (general as laws or particular as decrees) which. 
** that majority may make ; that this is the only na- 
*' tural government; that all others are tyranny anc^ 
" ufurpation." 

In ordef to reduce this dogma into praftice, the 
republicans in France, and their afibciates in other 
countries, make it always their bufinels, and often 
their public profelTion, to deftroy all traces of antient 
eftablifhments, and to form a new commonwealth iii 
each country, upon the bafis of the French Rights of 
Men. On the principle of thefe rights, they meaix 
to inftitute in every country, and a« it were, the 
germ of the whole, parochial governments, fo^ thft 
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parpofe of what they call equal reprefentation. Fr6tll 
them is to grow, by fome media, a general council 
and reprefentative of all the parochial governmental 
In that reprefentative is to be vetted the whole na 
tional power; totally abolifhing hereditary name and 
office, levelling all conditions of men, (except where 
money mujl make a difference) breaking all con- 
nexion between territory and dignity, and aboliflifng 
every fpecies of nobility, gentry, and church efta- 
blifliments} all their priefts, and all their magiftrates 
being only creatures of eleftion, and penfioners at 
will. 

Knowing how oppofite a permanent landed intereft 
is to that fcheme, they have refolved, and it is the 
great drift of all their regulations, to reduce that de- 
Icription of men to a mere peafantry, for the fufte- 
hance of the towns, and to place the true efFecli vc 
government in cities, among the tradelmen, bankers^ 
and voluntary clubs of bold, prefuming young per- 
fons; — advocates, attornies, notaries, managers of 
newfpapers, and thofe cabals of literary men, called 
academies. Their republic is to have a firft func- 
tionary, (as they call him) under- the name of king, 
or not, as they think fit. This officer, when fuch an 
officer is pertnitted, i^ however, neither in faft nor 
name, to be coufidered as fovereign, nor the people 
as his fubjefts. The very ufe of thefe appellations 
I is offenfiye to their ears. — Memorial on the Affairs of 

France in ijgi. 

I . KZQHTS or MAN* 

Her (France) good and ill difpodtions are (hewn 

by the fame means. To communicate peaceably the 

rights of men is the true mode of her fhewing her 

Jriend/Iiip; to force Sovereigns to fubmit to thofe 

rights is her mode of hojiility. So that either as 

\ .fifiend or foe, her whole fcheme has been and is, to 

.rilrow the Empire (Germany; into confufion. 

Ibid. 



fefCHtS OF MAN. 

This boBrine has pervaded GerlHah^. 

In fhort, the Germanic body is a vaft malS of 
lieterogenedus States, held together by that heterd- 
^eneous body of old principles which formed thd 

imblie law pofitive and doftrinaK The mpderri 
aws and liberties which the new power in Ffanc^ 
propofes to introduce into Germany, and to fuppori 
Ivith all its force, of intrigue and of arms, is of a 
Irery different nature, utterly irreconcileable with, 
the firft, and, indeed, fundamentally the feverfe df 
it: I mean the Rights and Liberties of- the Man^ the 
Droit de rHomme. That this doftrine has made art 
amazing progrefs in Germany, there cannot be d 
Ihadow of doubt. They are infeSed by it afong 
the whole tourfe of the Rhine, the Maefe, the Mo- 
fellefj and in the greater part of Suabia and Fran- 
tonia. It is particularly prevalent amongft all the 
lower people, churchmen and laity, in the domfnionsr 
of the Ecclefi^ttical Eleftors. It is not eafy to find 
or to conceive Governments more mild and indifl- 
gent than thefe Church Sovereignties; but goodl 
government is^as nothing when the Rights af Man 
take pofleflion of the mind. Indeed the Idofe rein! 
held over the people in thefe; provinces, muft be 
confidered as one caufe of the facility with which 
they lend themfelves to any fchemes of innovation^ 
by inducing them to think lightly of their go^erit- 
Inents, and to judge of grievances not by feelings 
but by imagination. Ibid. 



RIGHTS OF MEN. 



The rights of men in. governments are their adtan^ 
tages; and thefe are often in balances >between the dif- 
ferences of good; in compromifes'fometimes between 
good and evil— — i?^e^i(?ni on the Revolution in 
France. 
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ttlGHTS OF MEUi 

Th £ moment you abate any thing from the fult 
tights of men, each to gove'f n himfelf, and fufFer any" 
artificial pofitive limitation upon thofe rights, from 
that moment the whole organization of government 
becomes a confideration of convenience. This it 
is which makes the conftitation of a ftate, and (he 
due diftribution of its powers, a matter of the moft 
delicate and complicated IkilL It requires a deep? 
knowledge of human nature and human neceHities^ 
and of the things which facilitate or obftruft the va- 
rious ends which are to be purfued by the mechanifinf 
of civil inftitutions* The ftate is to hc^ve recruits to 
its ftrength, aiid remedies to its diftempcrs. What 
is the ufe of dilcuffing a maa's abftraS right to food 
or to medtcrne ? The queilion is upon the method of 
procuring and adminiitering them. In that delibe- 
ration I fhall always advife to call in the aid of the 
farmer and. the phyfician, rather than the profeffor of 
toetaphyfics, — Ibid* 



RIGHTS OF MEM. 

Men have no Right to what is not reaforiaiiti 

Men have no right to what i« not reafonable, aiuf 
to what is not for their benefit; for though a pleafant 
writer faid, Liceat ptriT'e poetisj when one of thence 
in cold blood is faia to have leaped into the flames 
of a Volcanic revolution, Ardentem frigidus jEtnam 
infihdt; t confider fuch a frolic rather as an unjufti- 
fiable poetic licence, than as one of the franchifes 
of Parnaffuf; and whether he was poet or divine, or 
politician, that chofe to exercife t\m kind of right, 
I think that more wife, becaufe more charitable 
thoughts would urge me rather to fave the man, 
that! to prefcrve his brazen flippers as the monuments 
of his folly ,-~-i^/^je/. 
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HiokTS OF MAN^ 

Tkk^eafants, in all probability, are the defeen* 
dants of thefe antieni proprietors, Romans or Gaals^ 
But if they fail, in any degree, in the titles which 
they' make on the principles of antiquaries and law-* 
yers, they retreat into the citadel of the rights of men< 
There they find that inen are equal; and the earthy 
the kind and equal mother of all, ought not to h& 
monopolized to fofter the pride and luxury of any 
men, who by nature are no better than themfelve»j» 
and who, if they do not labour for their bread, are 
worfe. They find^ that by the laws of nature ttie oc** 
cupantand fubduer of the foil is the true proprietor; 
that there is no prefcription againft nature; and that 
the agreements (where any there are) which have beetr 
made with their landlords, during the time of flaveryi 
are only the eflPeft of durefle and force; and that 
when the people re-entered into the rights of men, 
thofe agreements were made as void as every thing 
elfe which had been fettled under tlie prevalence of 
the old feudal and ariftocratic tyranny. They will 
tell you that they fee no difference between an idlef 
with a hat and a national cockade, and an idler in 4 
cowl or in a rochet. If you ground the title to rents 
on fucceffion and prefcription, they tell you, from 
the fpeech of Mr. CamuSj publiflied by the national 
affembly for their information, that things ill begun 
cannot avail themfelves of prefcription; that the title! 
of thefe lords wa*s vicious in its origin ; and that force? 
is at leaft as bad as fraud^• As to the title by fuccef-= 
fion, they will itW you, that the fucceffion of thofe 
who have cultivatea the foil is the true pedigree of 
property, and not rotten parchments and filly fubfti- 
tutions ; that the lords haVe enjoyed their ulurpation 
too long ;^ and that if they allow to thefe lay monksi 
. any charitable penfion, they ought to be thankful td 
the bounty of the true proprietor, who is fo generous 
' towards a falie claimant to his goods* 
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When the peafants give you back that coin of (o- 
phillic »reafon, on which you have fet your image 
an4 luperfcription, you cry it down as bafe money, 
and tell them you will pay for the future with French 
guards, and dragoons, and huflars. You hold up, 
to cbaftife them, the fecond-hand authority of a king, 
who is only the inltrument of deftroying, without any 
power of protefting either the people or his own per- 
fon. Through him it feems you will make yourfelves 
obeyed. They anfwer, you have taught us that there 
axe no gentlemen; and which of your principles teach 
us to bow to kings whom we have not elefcted ? We 
know^ without your teaching, that lands ;^ere given 
for the fupport of feudal dignities, feudal tides, and 
feudal offices. Wheji you took down the caufe as a 
grievance, "why fhould the more grievous effeft re- 
main? ,As there are now no hereditary honours, and 
no diftinguifhed families, why are we taxed to main- 
tain what you tell us ought not to exift ? You have 
fent down our old ariftocratic landlords in no other 
chara6ler, and with no other title, but that of ex- 
attors under your authority. Have you endeavoured 
to make thel'e your rent-gatl>erers refpeftable to us? 
No. You have fent them to us with their arms re- 
verfed, their fhields broken, their imprefles defaced; 
and fo difplumed, degraded, and metamorphofed, 
fuch unfeathered two-legged things, that we no longer 
know thein. They are ftrangers to us. They do 
pot even go by the names of our antient lords. Phy» 
ficadly they may be the fame men ; though we are not 
quite fure of that, on your new philofojihic doftrines 
pf perfonal identity- In all other refpcfts they are 
totally changed. We do not fee why we have not as 
good a right to refute them their rents, as you have 
to abrogate all their honours, titles, and diftinftions. 
This wt have never convmiffioned you to do; and it 
is one inftance, among many i^ndeed, of your af- 
fumption of undelegated power. We fee the burghers 
of ^m&:i through their clubs, their mobs, and their 
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national guards, direfting you at their pleafure, and 
giving that as law to you, which, under your au- <, 
thority, is tranfmitted as law to us. Through you, 
thefe burghers difpofe of the lives and fortunes of 
us all. Why fhould not you attend us as much to 
the defires of the laborious hufbandinan with regard 
to our rent, by which we are afFefted in the moft 
ferious manner, as you do to the demands of thefe 
infolent burghers relative to diftinftions and titles of 
honour, by which neither they nor we are affefted at 
all ? But we find you pay more regard to their fan- 
cies tljan to our ncccflities. Is it among the rights of 
man to pay tribute to his equals? Before this mea- 
fure of yours, we might have thought we were not 
perfeftly equal. We might have entertained fome 
old, habitual, unmeaning prepoffeflion in favour of 
ihofc landlords; but we cannot conceive with what 
other yiew than that of dcftroying all refpeQ: to them, 
you could have made the law that degrades them. 
You have forbidden us to treat them with any of the 
old formalities of refpett, and now you fend troops 
to labre and to bayonet us into a fubraiffion to fear 
and force, which you did not fuffer us to yield to the 
inild authoidty of opinion. 

The ground of fome of thefe arguments i^ horrid 
and ridiculous to all rational ears; but to the politi- 
cians of metaphyfics who have opened fchools for 
fophiftry, and made eftablifliments for anarchy, it is 
folid and conclufive. It is obvious, that on a mere 
con fide ration of the right, the leaders in the affembly 
would not in the leaft have fcrupled to abrogate the 
rents along with the titles and family enfigns. It 
would be only to follow up the principle of their 
^eafonings, and to complete the analogy of their 
condufl:. But they had newly poflefled themfelves 
of a great body of landed property by confil'cation. 
They had this commodity at market; and the market 
WQuld have been wholly deftroyed, if they were to 
pcruiij. the hufbandman to riot in the fpeculations 
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with which they fb freely intoxicated themfelves. 
The only fecurity .which property enjoys in any one 
of its defcriptious, is from thp intcrcfts of their rapa- 
city, with regard to fome other. They have left no- 
thing but their own arbitrary pleafure to determine 
what property is to be protefted and what fubverted. 
^"—RefieQions on the Revolution in France f 

RIGHTS (mETAPHVSIc) 

These metaphyfic rights entering into common 
life, like rays of light which pierce into a denfe 
jnedium, are, by the laws of nature, refrafted from 
iheir ftraight line. Indeed in the grofs and compli- 
cated mafs of human paffions and concerns, the 
primitive rights of men undergo fuch a variety of 
refraftions and reflexions, that it becomes abfurd to 
talk of them as if they continued in the fimplicity of 
jlheir original dircQion, The nature of man is in- 
tricate; the objefls of fociety are of the greateft pof- 
fible complexity ; and therefore no limple difpofition 
or direftion of po\yer can be fuitable either to man's 
nature, or to^ the quality of his fiffairs. When I hear 
the fimplicity of contrivance aimed at and b.oafted 
of in any new political conftitutions, I am at no 
lofs to decide that the artificers are grofsly ignorant 
of their tracje, or totally negligent of their duty. The 
fimple governments are fundamentally defetlive, to 
fay no worfe of them. If you were to comtcmplate 
fociety in but one point of view, all thele fimple 
modes of polity are infinitely captivating. In effeS: 
each would anfwer its fingle end much more perfedly 
than the more complex is able to attain all its com- 
plex purpofes. But it is better that the whole fliould 
be imperfectly and anomaloudy anfwered, than that, 
while fome parts are provided for with great exatl- 
ijefs, others might be totally negleCted, or, perhaps, 
materially injured, by the over-care of a favourite 
fiiember,-, Ibid. 
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HIGHTS (petition AND DECL AR ATIQIjr OF.) 

In the famous law of tbe'3d of Charles I. calle^ 
jhe Petition of Rights^ the parliament fays to the king^ 
*' Your fubjefts have inherited this freedom,*' claim- 
ing their franchifes not on abftraft principles " as 
the rights of men," but as the rights or Englishmen, 
and as a patrimony derived from their forefathers. 
Selden, and the other profoundly learned men, who, 
^rew this petition of right, were as well acquainted, 
at leaft, with all the general theories concerning the 
•' rights of men," as any of jhe difcourfers in our 
pulpits, or on your tribune; full ^s well as Dr. 
Price, or as the Abbe Sieyes. But, for ireafons wor*^ 
thy of' that praftical wildom which fuperfecled their 
theoretic fcience, they preferred this pofiiiye, re- 
corded, hereditary title to all which can be dear to 
the man and the citizen, to that vague fpeculative 
yight^ which expofed their fure inheritance to be 
Scrambled for and torn to pieces by every wild liti-. 
gious fpirit* 

The fame policy pervades all the laws which have 
jftnce been made for the prefervation of our liberties. 
In the ift of William and''Mary, in the famous fta- 
tute, called the declaration of Right, the two houfes 
utter not a fyllable of " a right to frame a govern- 
**'ment for themfelves." You will fee, that their 
whole care was to fecure the religion, laws, and 
liberties, that had been long poffeffed, and had been 
lately endangered. " Taking* into their moft fcri- 
f' ous confideration the bejl means for making fuch 
^ an eftablifhment*, that their religion, laws, and 
" liberties, might not be in danger of being agaiq 
f Jubverted, ' they aufpicate all their proceedings, 
by dating as fome of thofe beji means, " in the Jirji 
•* place'' to do " as their ancejlors in like cafes have 
f ufually done for vindicating their antient rights and 
{* libeniesj to declare;'' — ^and then they pray the king 

» I W, & M. 



^na queen, " tliat it may be declared arid eriaded, 
^* that all andjingular the rights atid liberties ajferted 
** aiid declared are the. true antient arid indubitable 
^' rights and libetties of the people of this kingdom." 
You will obfcrvcj that from Magna Charta to the 
Beclaration of right^ it hsls teen the uniform policy 
of our conllitution td claim and affert our liberties, 
as ah entailed inheritance derived to us from oui: , 
forefather^, and to be tranfmitted id our pofterity; 
;= — -Ibid; 



REGiclDE peace: 

I T 

If the general difpofitidn of the peb'ple be, as t 
liear it is, fof an immediate peace with regicide, 
Without fo much a^ confidering oiir public and (olemil 
fengagements to the parties, or any inquiry into the 
terms, it is all ovef with lis. It is itfange^ but it 
may be true^ that as the danger from advances td 
jacobinifm is incfeafed in niy eyei and in yours, the 
fear of it is leffened in theirs. It feems they aft 
imder the inipreffion of other fort of terrors, WhicK 
frighten them out of their firft apprehehfions : but it 
is fit they fho^iild recoUeft, that they who would make 
feace without a previous knowledge of the terms, 
inake a furrender. They are conquered. They dd, 
hoi treat; they receive the law. Then the people of 
England are cdnterited to fcek in the kindnefs of al 
foreign fyftematic enemy combined with a dangerous 
faftion at home; a fecurity which they canriot find id 
their ownf patriotifm artd their own courage. They 
are willing td truft to the fympathy of regicides, the 
guarantee of the Britifh monarchy. They are con- 
tent td reft their religion oh the piety of atheifts by 
feftablifliment. They are' fatisfied to feek in the cle- 
inency of prafllifed murderers tfee fecurity of their 
Kves. They are pleafed td coii&de their property td 
the fafeguard of thofe who are robbers by inclination^ 
intereft, habit, and fyftem. If this be our deliberate 
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mind, truly we deferve to lofc, what we cannot long 
retain, the name of a nation. Regicide Peace. 



REGICIDE PEACES 

With a regicide peace the King cannot long havd 
a minifter to fervc him, nor the minifter a King to 
ferve. If the great difpofer, in reward of the foyal 
and private virtues of our foVereign, fliould call hitti 
from the Calamitous fpeftacle which will attend a ftate 
of amity with regicide, his fucceflbr will furely fee 
them, unlefs the fame providence greatly anticipates 
the courfe of nature. Thinking thus, (and not as 1 
conceive on light grounds) I dare rK)t flatter xhe 
reigning fovereign, nor any minifter he has, or caa 
have, nor his fucccffor apparent, nor any of thofe 
who may be called to ferve hini, with what appears to 
ine a falfe ftate of their fituation. We cannot have 
them and that peace together.-: — Ibid. - 



llEGlCIDEAND REBELS (fRJ;NCH.) (ScC HISTORr.) 

Indemnity and Puni/IimenL 

^ T thefe princes had fliewn a tyrannic difpofition, 
it would be much to be lamented. We have no 
others to govern France. If we fcreened the body 
of murderers from their jufticc, we ftiould only 
leave the innocent in future to the mercy of men of 
'fierce and fanguinary difpofitions, of which in fpite 
of all our intemieddling in their conttitution, we 
could not prevent the effefts. But as we have much 
more reafon to fear their feebfe lenity than any blame- 
5ible rigour, we ought, in my opinion, to leave the 
matter to themfelves. 

If, however, I were afked to give an advice merely 
as fuch — here are my ideas. I am not for a total 
indemnity, nor a general puniftiment. And firft, 
the. body and mafs of the people never ought to be 
treated as criminal, They may become an obje£l of 
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tnore or lefs conftant watchfulnefs and fufpicion, as 
their prefervation may bell require, but they can 
never become an objeft of punifhment. This is one 
of the few fundamental and unaherable principles of 
politics. 

To punifli them capitally would be to make maf- 
factes. Maffacres only increafe the ferocity of men, 
and teach them to regard their own lives and thofe 
of others as of* little value; whereas the great policy 
of government is to teach the people to think both 
of great importance in the eyes of God and the State, 
and never to be facrificed or even hazarded to gra- 
tify their paflions, or for any thing but the duties 
prefcribed by the rules of morality, and under the 
direction of public law and public authority. To 
punifti them with leffer penalties would be to debili- 
tate the commonwealth, and make the nation mifer- 
able, which it is the bufinefs of government to render 
happy and flourifhing. 

As to crimes too, I would draw a ftrong line of 
limitation. For no one offence, politically an offencc^ 
of rebellion^ by council, contrivance, perfuafion, or 
compulfion, for jione properly a military offence of 
rebellion^ or any thing done by open hoftility in the 
field, ihould any man at all be called in queftion; 
becaufe fuch feems to be the proper and natural death 
of civil diffentions. The offences of war are obli- 
terated by peace. 

Another clafs will of courfe be included in the 
indemnity, namely, all thofe who by their afclivity in 
reftoring lawful Government fhall obliterate their 
offences. The offence previoufly known, the ac- 
ceptance of fervice is a pardon for crimes, i fear 
that this clafs of men will not be very numerous. 

So far as to indemnity. But where are the obje£l$ 
of juftice, and of example, and of future fecurity 
to the public peace? They are naturally pointed out, 
not by their having outraged political and civil laws, 
nor their having rebelled againlt the (late, as a State, 
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fcut by their having rebelled againft the law of na* 
ture, and outraged man, as man. In this lift, all the 
regicides in general, all thofe who laid facrilegious 
hands on the iCing, who, without any thing in their 
own rebellious miffion to the convention to juftify 
them, brought him to his trial, and unanimoufiy voted 
him guilty; all thof<i who had a fhare in the cruel 
murder of the Queen,, and the dcteftable proceed- 
ings with regard to the young King, and the unhappy 
Princeffes; all thofe who committed cold-blooded 
murder any where, and particularly in their revolu- 
tionary triDunals, where every idea of natural ju II ice 
and of their own declared Rights of Man, have been 
trod under foot with the moft infolent mockery; ail 
men concerned in the burning arid demolition of 
houfes or churches, with audacious and marked a6ts 
of lacrilege and fcorns offered to religion; in general, 
all the leaders of Jacobin clubs; not one of thefe 
fhould efcape a punifliment fuitable to the nature, 
quality, and degree of their offence, by a fteady but 
a meafured juftice. 

In the firft place, no man ought to be fubjeQ: to 
any penalty, from the highelt to the loweft, but by 
a trial according to the courfe of law, carried on 
with all that caution and deliberation which has been 
ufed in the" beft times and precedents of the French 
jurifprudence, the criminsi law of which country, 
faulty to be lure in feme particulars, was highly 
laudable and tender of the lives of men. In reftor- 
iug order and juttice, every thing like retaliation 
t)ught to be religiouily avoided ; and an example 
ought to be fet of a total alienation from the Jacobiu 
proceedings in their accurfed revolutionary tribunals. 
Every thing like lumping ipen in maffes, and of 
forming tables of prolcription ought to be avoided. 

In all thefe punilhments, any thing. which can be 
alledged in mitigation of the ottence ihould be fully 
confidered. Mercy is not a thing oppofed to juftice. 
It is an eifential part of it; as iieceflkry in criminal 
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cafes, as in civil affairs equity is to law. It is only 
for the Jacobins never to pardon. They have not 
done it m a fingle inftance, A council of mercy 
ought therefore to be appointed, with powers to re- 
port on each cafe, to foften the penalty, or entirely 
to remit it, according to circumftances. 

With thefe precautions, the very firft foundation 
of fettlement muft be to call to a ftriO: account thofe 
bloody and mercilefs offenders. Without it govern- 
ment cannot fland a year. People little confider 
the utter impoflibility of getting thofe who having 
emerged from very low, fame from the lowefl clalfes 
of fbciety, have exercifed a power fo high, and with 
fuch unrelenting and bloody a rage, quietly to fall 
back' into their old ranks, and become humble, 
peaceable, laborious, and ufeful members of fociety. 
It never can be. On the other hand, is it to be 
believed, that any worthy and virtuous fubjeQ:, re- 
ftored to the ruins of his houfe, will, with patience, 
fee the cold-blooded murderer of his father, mother, 
wife, or children, or, perhaps, all of thefe relations 
(fuch things have been) nofe him in his own village, 
and infult him with the riches acquired from the 
plunder of his goods, ready again to head a Jacobin 
faftion to attack his life? He is unworthy of the name 
of man who would fuffer it. It is unworthy of the 
name of a government, which taking juftice out of 
the private hand, will not exercife it for the injured 
by the public arm. 

I know it founds plaufible, and is readily adopted^ 
by thofe who have little fympathy with the fufferings 
of others, who wilh to jumble the innocent and 
guilty into one mafs, by a general indemnity. This 
cruel indifference dignifies itfelf with jthe name of 
humanity. 

It is extraordinary that as the wicked arts of this 
regicide arKi tyrannous faftion increafe in number. 
Variety, and atrocity, the defire of punifhing them 
becomes more and more faint, and the talk , of an 
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indemnity towards them, every day ftronger and 
ftronger. Our ideas of juftice appear to be fairly 
conquered and overpowered by guilt when it is 
grown gigantic. It is not the point of view in which 
we are in the habit of viewing guilt. The crimes we 
every day punifh, are really below the penalties wtf 
inflift. The criminals are obfcure and feeble. This 
is the view in which we fee ordinary crimes and cri- 
minals. But when guilt is feen, though but for a' 
time, to be furnifhed with the arms, and to be in- 
vefted with the robes of power, it feems to affumc 
another nature, and to get, as it were, out of our 
jurifdiftion. This I fear is the cafe with many. 
But there is another caufe full as powerful towards 
this fecurity to enormous guilt, the define which 
pofleffes people who have once obtained power, to 
enjoy it at their eafe. It is not humanity, but lazinefs 
and inertnefs of mind which produces the defire of 
this kind of indemniues. This defcription of men, 
love general and fh6rt methods. If they punifh, 
they make a promifcuous maffacre; if they fpare, 
they make a general aO; of oblivion. This is a want 
of difpofition to proceed laborioufly according to the 
cafes, and according to the rules and principles of 
juftice on each cafe; a want of difpofition to affort 
criminals, to difcriminate the degrees and modes of 
guilt, to feparate accomplices from principals,' leaders 
from followers, feducers from the feduced, and then 
by following the fame principles in the fame detail, to 
clafs puniftiments, and to fit them to the nature and 
Jiind of the delinquency. I i that were once attempted, 
we Ihould foon fee that the talk was neither infinite, 
nor the execution cruel. There would be deaths, 
but for the number of criminals, and the extent of 
France, not many. There would be cafes of tran- 
fportation; cafes of labour to reftore what has been 
wickedly deftroyed; cafes of imprifonment, and 
cafes of mere exil^. But be this as it may, I am 
lure that if juftice is not done there, there can be 
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lieither peace or juftice there, nor in any part of 
Europe. 

Hiltory is reforted to for other a&s of indemnity 
in other times. The Princes are defired to look 
back to flenry the Fourth. We are defired to look 
to the reftoration of king Charles. Thefe things, ia 
my opinion, have no refemblance whatfoever. They 
were cafes of a civil war; in France more ferocious, 
in England more moderate than common. In neither 
country were the orders of focicty fub verted; re- 
ligion and morality deftroyed on principle, or pro- 
perty totally annihilated. In England the govern- 
ment of Cromwell was to be fure fomewhat rigid^ 
but for a new power, no favage tyranny. The 
country was nearlv, as^ well in his hands as in thofe of 
Charles the Secoikl, and in fome points much better. 
The laws in general had their courfe, and were ad- 
mirably adminiftered. The king did not in reality- 
grant an aft of indemnity; the prevailing power, 

'then in a manner the nation, in effeO: granted an 
indemnity to him. The idea of a preceding rebellion 
was not at all admitted in that convention and that 
parliament. The regicides were a common enemy, 
and as fuch given up. 

Among tjie ornaments of their place which emi- 
nently diftinguifli Ihem, few people are better ac- 

, quainted with the hiftory of their own country than 
the illuftrious Princes now in exile: but I caution 
them not to be led into error by that which has been 
fuppofed to be the guide of life. I would give the 
fame caution to all princes. Not that I derogate 
from the ufe oF hiftory. It is a great improver of the 
underftandin^, by {hewing both men and affairs in a 
great variety of views. From this' fource much, 
political wifdom may be learned; that is, may be 
learned as habit, not as precept; and as an exercife 
to ftrengthen the min4^ as furnifliing materials to 
enlarge and enrich it, not as a repertory of cafes and 
precedents for a lawyer : if it were, a thoufand times 
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better would it be that a Stateftnan had never leafnea 
to read — vcllem nefcircnt literal. This method turni 
their undcrftanding from the objeft before them^ 
and from the prelent exigencies of the world, id 
comparifons with fonner times, of which after all, we 
can know very little and very imperfeftly; and our 
guides, the hiftorians, who are to give us their true 
interpretation, are often prejudiced, often ignorant^ 
often fonder of fyftem than of truth,; Whereas, if a 
man with reafonable good parts and natural fagacity^ 
and not in the leading-ftrings of any mailer^ will look 
ftcadily on the bufinefs before him^ widiout being 
diverted by retrofpeft and comparifon, he may be, 
capable of forming a reafonable good judgement of 
what is to be done. Therd are forae fundamental 
points in which nature never changes — but they arq 
few and obvious, and belong rather to morals tharf 
to politics. But fo far as regards political matter,, 
the hun*an mind and human affairs are fufceptible of 
infinite modifications, and of combinations wholly 
new and unlboked for. Very few, for inftance, 
could have imagined that property, which has been 
taken for natural dominion, fliould, through the 
whole of a vaft kingdom, lofe all its importance and^ 
even its influenced This is what hiftory or books of 
(peculation could hardly have taught us. How many 
could have thought, that the moil complete and for- 
midable revolution in a great empire fhould be made 
by men of letters, not as fubordinate inftruments and 
trumpeters of fedition, bu^ as the' chief contriversf 
and managers, and in a fhort time as the open adtni- ' 
niltrators and fovereign rulers ? Who could have 
imagined that atheifm could produce one of the moft 
-violently operative principles of fanaticifm? Who* 
could have imagined*, that in a commonwealth in a 
manner cradled in war, ' and in an extenfive and 
dreadful war, military commanders fhould he of 
little or no account ? That the convention fhould 
^Qt contain one military man of name ? That admi- 
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piftrative bodies in a ftate oF the utmoft confufiorj, 
and of but a n)omen]tary duration, and compofed of 
men with not one impoling part of charafter, ftiould 
be able to govern the country and its armies, with 
an authority which the moft fettled fenates, and the 
moft refpeSe4 monarcbs fcarcely ever had in the 
fame degree? This, for one, I confcfs I did not 
forefee, though all the reft was prefent to me very 
early, and not out of my apprehenfion even for 
feveral years. 

I believe very few were able to enter into the 
l^fFefts of mere terror^ as a principle not only for the 
fupport of power in given hands or forms, but in 
jthofe things in which the loundeft political fpeculators 
were of opinion, that the leaft appearance of force 
Jivould be totally dettruftiye, fuch is the market, 
whether of money, provifion, or commodities of any 
|cind. Yet for four years we have feen loans made, 
treafuries fuppHed, and armies levied and maintained, 
more numerous than France ever (hewed in the fieldj 
by the effcBs of fear alone. 

Here is a ftate of things, of \Vhich, in. its totality, 
if hiftory furnifties any examples at all, they are very 
remote and feeble. I therefore am not fo ready as 
fome are, to tax with folly or cowardice, thofe who 
were not prepared to meet an evil of this nature. 
Even now, after the events, all the caufes may be 
fomewhat difficult to afcertain. 'Very many are 
however traceable. . But thefe things hiftory and 
books of {peculation (as I have already faid) did 
not teach men to forefee, and of cpurfe to refift. 
Now that they are no longer a matter of fagacity, but 
of experience, of recent experience, of our own ex- 
perience, it would be unjullifiable to go back to the 
records of other times, to inftrucl us to manage what 
they never enabled us to forefee.-r- — Memorial on the 
Affairs of France in 1793. 
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REGICIDES (iNSOLEJJCE OF.) 

^ Whilst the fortune of the field was wholly with 
the Regicides^ nothing was thought of but to follow 
where it led; and it led to every thing. Not fa 
much as a talk of treaty. Laws were laid down 
with arrogance. The moft moderate politician 
amonglt them* was chofen as the organ, not fo 
much for prefcribing limits to their claims, as to 
mark what, for the prefent, they are content to leav^ 
to others. They made not laws, not Conventions, 
but late pofleflioh, but phyfical nature, and politics^ 
convenience the fole founoation of their claims. The 
Rhine, the Mediterranean, and the ocean were the 
bounds which, for the time, they afligned to the 
empire of Regicide. In truth, with thefe limits, 
and their principle, they would not have left even 
the Ihadow of liberty or fafety to any nation. This 
plan of empire was not taken up in the firft intoxi- 
cation of unexpefted fuccefs. You muft recoUeft, 
that it was projected juft as the report has ftated it, 
from! the very Hrft revolt of the faQion againft their 
monarchy ; and it has been uniformly purfued, as ^ 
ftanding maxim of national policy, from that time to 
this. It is in the feafon of profpe^ity that inen 
difcover their real tempers, principles, and defignsi 
Th\s report, combined with their conduft, forms an 
infallible criterion of the views qf this Republic.-r— r- 
Regicide Peace. 



REASON. 



Ji is prolihle that the Standard of both Reafon and 
Tajle is the fame in all human Creatures. 

On a fuperficial view, we may feem to differ very 
widely from each oiher in our reafonings, and no 
lefs in our nleafures: but not^vithftanding this difi[?-» 
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rence, which I think to be rather apparent, than 
real, it is probable that the ftandard, both of reafpn 
and tafte'is the fame in all human creatures. For if 
there were not fome principles of judgement as well 
as of fentiment common to all mankind, no hold 
could poffibly be taken either on their reafon or their 
paffions, fufficient to maintain the ordinary corre- 
fpondence of life. It appears indeed to be gene- 
rally acknowledged, that with regard to truth and 
falfehood there is fomething fixed. We find people 
in their difputes continually appealing to certain tefts 
and ftandards, which are allowed on all fides, and 
are fuppofed to be eftabliflied in our common nature. 
But there is not the fame obvious concurrence in any 
uniform or fettled principles which relate to tafte. 
^ It is even commonly fuppofed that this delicate and 
aerial faculty, which feems too volatile to endure 
even the chains of a definition, cannot be properly 
tried by any teft, nor regulated by any ftandard. 
There is fo continual a call for the exercife of the 
reafoning faculty, and it is fo much ftrengthened by 
perpetual contention, that certain maxims of right 
reafon feem to be tacitly fettled ainongft the moll 
ignorant. The learned have improved on this rude 
fcience, and reduced thofe maxims into a fyftem. 
If tafte has not been fo happily cultivated, it was not 
that the fubjeft was barren, but that the labourers 
were few or negligent ; for to fay the truth, there 
are not the fame interefting motives to impel us to 
fix the one, which urge us to afcertain the other. 
And after all, if men differ in their opinion con- 
cerning fuch matters, their difference is not attended 
with the fame important confequences ; elfe I make 
no doubt but that the logic of tafte, if I may be 
allowed the expreflion, might very poflibly be as 
well digefted, and we might come to difcufs matters 
of this nature with as much certainty, as thofe which 
feem more immediately within the province of mere 
reafon.-— —^i^/f/m^ and Bcavtifyth 
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RELIGION (christian.) 

JTA^ French have brought the Church to a State of Po^ 

vtrty and Perfecution^ t?c. 

Onj? would think, that after an honeft and hecef. 
fary revolution, (if they had a mind that theirs fhould 
pafs for fuch) your mafters would have imitated the 
virtuous policy of thofe who have been at the head 
of revolutions of that glorious charafter, Burnet tells 
us, that nothing tended to reconcile the Englilh na* 
jLion to the government of King William fo much as 
the care he took to fill the vacant biftioprics with men 
who had attrafcled the public efteem by their learfiing, 
eloquence, and piety, and above all, by their known 
moderation in the ftate. With you, in your purify- 
ing revolution, whom have you chofen to regulate 
the church ? Mr. Mirabeau is a fine fpeaker— and a 
fine writer — and a fine — a very fine man ; but really 
nothing gave more furprize to every body here, than 
to find him the fuprcme head of your ecclefiaftical 
affairs. The reft is of courfe. You^r aflembly ad- 
dreffes a manifefto to France, in which they tell the 
people, with an infulting irony, that they have brought' 
the church to its primitive condition. In one refpeft 
their declaration is undoubtedly true; fpr they have 

brought it to a ftate of poverty and perfecution.r 

What can be hoped for after this ? Haye not men (if 
they deferve the name) under this new hope and 
head of the church, been made bilhops, for no other 
merit than having afcled as inftruments of a|heift*s ; 
for no other merit than having thrown the children's, 
bread to dogs ; and in order to gorge the whole gang 
of ufurers, pedlars, and itinerant Jew difcounters at 
the corners of ftreets, ftarved the poor of their Chrif- 
tian flocks, and their own brother paftors ? Have not 
fuch men been made bifliops to adminifter in temples^ 
in which (if the patriotic donations have not already 
ftripped them of their veffels) the churchwardens, 
ought to take fecurity for the altar plate, and not fo 



Ipuch as to truft the chalice in their facrilegioiis hands, 
fo long as Jews have affigjnats on ecclefiaftic plunder,^ 
to exchange for the filvcr ftolen from churches? 

I am told, that the very fans of fuch Jew-jobbers' 
have been made bifhops-; perfons not to be fufpefled 
of any fort of Chrillian fuperttition, fit colleagues to 
the holy prelate of Autun ; and bred at the feet of 
that Gamaliel. We know who it was that drove th© 
money changers out of the temple. We fee too wha 
|t is that brings. them in again. We have in London 
very refpetiable perfons of the Jewifh nation, whom 
we will keep ; but we have of the fame tribe others 
of a very differerrt defcfiption, — houfe-breakers, and 
receivers of ftolen goods, and forgers of paper cur- 
rency, more than we can conveniently hang. Thefe 
we can fpare to France, to fill the new epifcopal 
thrones : men w^ll verfed in fwearing ; and who will 
fcruple no oath which the fertile genius of any pf your 
reformers can devife. 

In matters fo ridiculous, it is hard to be grave. 
On a view of their confequences it is almoft inhuman 
to treat them lightly. To what a ftate of favage^ 
llupid, fervile infenfibility muft your people be re- 
duced, who can endure fuch proceedings in their 
church, their Hate, and their judicature, even for a 
moment! But the deluded people of France are like 
pther madmen, who, to a miracle, bear hunger, and 
ihirft, and cold, and confinement, and the chains 
find lafli of their keeper, whilft all the while they 
fupport themfelves by the imagination that they are 
generals of armies, prophets, kings, and emperors. 
As to a change of mind in thefe n^en,, who confideir 
infamy as honour, degradation as preferment, bon- 
. dage to low tyrants as liberty, ^nd the practical fcorn 
and contumely of their upf^drt matters, as marks of 
refpeQ: and hohiage, I loqk upon it as abfolutely im- 
prafticable. Thefe madmen, to be cured, muft firft^ 
like other madmen, be fubdued. The found part of 
(he community^ which I believe to be large^ but by 
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no tBCan^ the largeft ^art^ h^ been take^ by farp|iire| 
tod is disjointed^ terrified^ and (lifs^rmed. That {ound 
j^art of the community muft firft be put into a better 
condition, before it can do any thing in the way of 
deliberation or of perfua^bn^ l%i8 muft be stri a6t 
of power, as well as o^ wifdpm ; of power, ip the 
hands of firm, determined patripts, wnq can dlftin-i 
ffuifb thjp mifled from traitprs, who will regulate the 
uate (if iiich fliould be their fortune) \f ith a difcrimi-^ 
nating, inanly, and proyident mercy ; men who ^e 
purged of the fiirfeit and indigeftion of fyftem^? if 
ever they have been admitted into thc^abiits of ^hcir 
!fninds; men who will lay the foundation of a real 
reform, in effacing every vcftige of that philofophy 
which pretends to haye made difcoveri^s in the tcr^a 
. duflralis of morality ; men who will (ix the ftate upon 
thefe bafes pf morals and politics, which z^t our old^^ 
and immemorial, and, \ hope, will be our eternal 
poffeflion. 

J his power, to fuch mens muft come ivov^witht^L 
it may be given to you in pity ; for furely no nation 
^ver called fo ps^thetically on the compailion of all 
its neighbours. It may be given by thofe neighbours 
on motives of fafety to themfelyes. Never (hal^ I 
think any country in ^urope to be fecure, whilft 
^here is eftablifhed^ in the very centre of it, a ftate 
(if fo it may be called) founded on principles of 
anarchy, and which is, in reality, a college of armed 
fanatic^, for the propagation of the principles of affaf-^ 
fmation, robbery, rebellion, fraud, faftion, oppref- 
fion, and impiety. Mahomet, hid, ^s for a time h^ 
y/as, in the bottom of the fands of Arabia, had his) 
fpirit and charafter been difcovered, would have been 
pn objeft of precaution to proyident minds. What 
if he had erefted his frantic ftandard for the deftruc- 
tion of the Chriftian religion in luce AJias^ in the 
midft of the then noop-day Iplendor of the then civi- 
lized world ? The princes of Europe, in the begin- 
ning of this century, did well not to fuffer the mo- 
narchy of Frappe tp fwaliow up the o^tb^s, 'yhey 
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•ught not.npw^ in my opinion^ to fuffer all tbe ino« 
narchies an^ commonweaHhs to be fwallowed up in 
the gulph of this polluted anarchy. They may be to- 
lerably fafe at prelent, becaufe the comparative power 
pf Praijce for the prefent is little. But times and oc- 
cafions make dangers. Inteftine troubles may arife 
in other countries. Th^re is a power always on th^ 
inratchi ^qualified ^nd difpofed tp profit of every con- 
jundure^ to eftablifh its own principles and modes of 
mifchief, wherever it can hope for fuccefs. What 
^l^cy would thefe ufurpers have on other fovereigns^ 
^d on Qther nations, when they treat their own king 
with fuch iinparalleled indignitji^, and fo cruelly op^ 
prefs their own pountrymgn ?w-rr— Zre/Zer to a H^mb^r 
(jfthe National 4Jf€7n,bl^. 



In Englandj^ we cannot work fo hard as Frencb- 
men. Frequent relaxation is neceflary tp us. You 
jire naturally more intenfe in your application. 1 
did not know this part of your n^^tional chara6ter9 
yntil I went into France in 1773. ^^ prefent, this 
your difpofition to labour is rather increafed than 
leffened. In your affembly you do not allow your* 
felves a recefs even on Sundays. We have |wo ^^ys 
|n the week, befidcs the feftiv^l? i 2in4 b{fftd^5 five 
pr fix months of the fummer anc^ autqmp. This con- 
tinued unremitted effort pf the members of your af- 
fembly, I tal^e tp \f^ one among the caufes of the 
fnifch^ef they haye done. They whp always labour, 
can have no* true judgment. You never give your- 
|elvej^ time to cool. You can never furvey, from its 
proper point pf fight, the work ypu haye finifhed,' be- 
fore you decree itsi fin?^! execution. You can 
peyer plan the future by the paft. You never go 
into the country, fober and d^ifpaffionately to obferve 
^hcfffe^of your meafures on their objefts. You 
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cannot feel diftinftly how far the people are rendered 
better and improved, or more miferabl^ and de* 
pravcd, by what you have done. You cannot fee 
ivith your own eyt^s, the fufFerings and affliftions you 
Hcaufe. You know them but at a diftance, on th^ 
ftatemcnts. of thofe who s^lwj^ys flatter the reigning 
power, and who, amidft their reprefentations of thq 
grievances, inflame your minds againft thofe who arq 
oppreffed, Thcfe are amongft the elfe£ls of unre- 
mitted labqur,' when men exbauft their attention, 
burn out their candlcsy smd are left in the dark, 
Malo meorum negligentiam^ ^uai^ ijlorum obfcuranvk 

IIULERS (fRENCh). 

Your rulers ^brought forth a fet of men, {learning 
from the fweat and drudgery, and all black with the 
fmqak and foot of the forge of confifcation and rob- 
bery — ardentis majfcs Juligine lifpos — a fet of men 
brought forth from the trade of hammering arms of 
proof, openuye and defenfive, in aid of the enter- 
prizes, and for the fubfequent prpteftion of houfer 
breakers, murderers, traitors, and malefaQors; men 
.who had their minds feafpned with theories perfeQly 
conformable to their praftice, »and who had always 
laughed at poffeffion and prefcription, and defied all 
the fundamental maxims of jurifprudence, to th? 
horror and ftupefaftion of all the honeft part of this 
pation, and indeed of all nations who are fpeftators, 
we have feen, on the credit of thofe very praftices 
9Lnd principle^, and to carry them further into effeQ, 
thefe very men placed qi\ the facred feat of juftice in 
the capital city of yoyjr l?ite kingdom; we fee, that 
in future, you are to be deftroyed with more form 
and regularity. This is not peace; it is only the in- 
troduflion of a fort of difcipline in their hoftility; 
^heir tyranny is complete in their juftice ; and th9ir 
|anthorn is not half fo dreadful as their court. 
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V OneVould think, that out of -commoh dcCeftcyi 
they ; would have given you men who had not been in 
the, habit of trampling uporl law and juftice in the 
Aflembly, natural men, or men apparently natutalj 
for Judges, who are td difpofe of your lives and forr 
kuncs, i ' Hid'. M 



REV£NUE (FRENCH.) 

I SHALL now fay fomething of the ability fliewed 
Jby your legiflators with regard to the revenue. 
: In their proceedings relative to this objfeft, if 
^J)offible, ftill fewer traces appear of political ju:dg- 
.ipent or financial refource; When the dates met, it 
feemed to be the great objeSt to improve the fyftem. 
bf revenue, to enlarge its connexion^ to cleanfe it of 
^Oppreflion and Vexation^ arid to eftablifti it on the 
inoft folid footing. Great were the expectations en- 
tertained on that head throughout Europe. It was 
.by this grand arrangement that France :was to ftand 
^or fall; and this became, in my opinion, very plro- 
J)erly, theteft by which the {kill and patriotifm of 
thofe who ruled in that affembly would be tried* 
The revenue of the ftate is the liate. In cffFeft all 
depends upon it, whether for fupport or for refor- 
mation. The dignity of every occupation wholly 
depends upon the quantity and the kind of virtue 
that nmy be exerted in it. As all great qualities of 
the mind which operate in public, and are not merely 
fuffering and paffiVe, require force fbr their difplay^ 
I had almoft faid for their unequivocal exiftence, th« 
revenue, which is the fpring of all power, becomes 
in its adminiftration the fpherc of every aftive vir^ 
|ue. Public virtue, being of a nature magnificent 
and fplendid, inftituted for great things, and conyer- 
.iant about great concerns, requires abundant fcopc 
^nd Toom, and cannot fp read and grow under con- 
f nement^ and in eireumflances ftraitened, Qarrow^ 
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tn^ fordid* Through the revenue &Toni!>, thtt 6ad|f 
(Keltic can a6i in its irue (genius and charafter^ an4 
ihereiFort it will difptay juft as much of its coU 
le£Uve viitue^ and ks much of that virtue which may 
Kbaraderife th<^ who move k^ and are, as it wer^y 
Its life mnd guiding principle) as it is pofle0ed of A 
jud revenue. For from hence not only magnsbni* 
mity^ and liberality^ and beneficence, and fortitu^icf 
and providence, and the tviielary proiefclion of all 
^o6d arts, derive their food, and the gtowrh of their 
organs, faiit cpBtkience^ and felf-deniai, and laboisf^ 
and vigilance^ and frugality, and whatever elfe there 
is in which the nrind fhews itfelf above the appetite^ 
are no where more in their proper element than iu 
ihe provifion and diilribution of the public wealth. 
Jt is therefore not without reafon that the fcience-of 
Ipecuiative and practical finance, which mttft take 
to its aid fo ma^y auxiliary branched of knowledge^ 
ftan4s high in the eftimation not only of the ordinary 
fort, but of the wifeft and beft men ; and as thi^ 
icience has grown with the pn:^gFefs of its objeS:, tfair 
^rofperitv tod improvement of nations has generally 
^ncreafed with the encreafe of iheir revenues; and 
Ihey will both continue to grow and flounfl^ as long 
as the balance between what is left to ftrengtben the 
efforts of individuals, and what is colle&ed ibr the 
common efforts of the ftate, bear to each other a 
due reciprocal proportion, and are ke{*t in a clofe 
correfpondeiKe and communication. And perhaps 
it may be owing to the grcatnefs of revcnitcs, and*^ 
^ \o the urgency of ftate neceflTities, that old abufes in 
the conftitution of finances are difcovered, and their 
true nature and rational theory comes to be <&k<sttr 
perfcftly underilood; infomach, that a finaller revc- 
liue m^ht have been more diftreffing in one ]9eriod , 
Chan 'a far greater is found to be in anpther ; thq pro* 
portionate weakh even remaining the fame*— ilf/fo^ 
iiwk ^n the Revobmon in Frunu^ 
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iUIM (NATIONAti) 

.The French Jlikd the abUJl ArchiuBs of. 

Th e Sjrench have jQiewn iheinfel ves the ableft af* 
(:hite&$ of ruin that haVe hitherto exifted in the worid. 
in that very fhort tpace of time they have completely 
|>ulled dbWn to the ground, their monarchy; their 
church; their nobility; their liw; their reVfcnufei 
their army 5 their iiavy; theiir commerce; their arts; 
and their mahuia£lures. They have done their bufi- 
nels for us as riVals^ in a w&y in which twenty Ra- 
miUi^s or Blenheims could neVer have done it Were 
we abfolute tonquerpts, and France to lie jproftrau^ 
ht our feet, we ihould be alba^ied to fend a commif- 
fion to fettle their afikirs^ which could impofe fo hat4 
.a law upon the Fi^nch^ and fo deilrudive of aU 
ibeir confei^uehce lis a nation, as that they have int* 
i)o&d upon themfeives. — Speech on the Atvif EJHmatiL 

li:t^8S£L (hot^se Of.) 

iiu BurJu contra/Is his own Merit with ihu ,of tbt 
Founder of the Houfe of ft^ffei. ^ 

TdE merit of the origin of his Crace's (Bedford) 
fortune was in being a favourite affd chief advifer to 
a prince, who left no liberty to their native country. 
My endeavour was to obtain liberty for the inunicipal 
Country vtk which I was born, attd for all defcriptions 
and denominations in it. — Mine was td fuppoit with 
unrelaxing vigilance every right, every privilege, 
every frapchife, in this my adopted, my dearer and 
more comprehenfive country; and hot only to pre- 
ferve thofe rights in this chief feat of empire, but in 
«very nation, in every land, in every climate, lan- 
guage and religion, in the vail domain that ftill is 
under the protection, and the larger that was once 
under the proteftion, of the BritiQi crown. 

His founder's merits were, by arts in which he 
ferved bis mailer and made his fortune, to bring po« 
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Vcrty, wretchednefs and depopulation on his counttfi '' 
Mine verq under a benevolent prince, in promoting 
the commerce, manufaftures and agriculture of his 
•kingdom; in which his majefty fhews an eminent 
example, who even in his amufements is a patriot, 
and in hours of leifure an improver of his native 
foil. 

. His founder's merit, was the merit of a gentleman 
jaifed by the arts of a court, and the protefcUon of t 
Wolfey, to the eminence of a great and potent lord. 
His merit in thai eminence was by inftigating a tyrairt 
:to injuftice, to provoke a people to rebellion. — : — 
•My merit was, to awaken the fober part of tht 
country, that they might put fhemfelves on their 
guard againft any one potent lord, or any greater 
number of potent lords, or any combination of great 
-leading men of any fort, if ever they (hould attempt « 
•to proceed in the fame courfes, but in the reverfe 
order, that is, by inftigating a corrupt populace to 
rebellion, and, through that rebellion, fliould intro-» 
duce a tyranny yet* worfe than the tyranny which hi^ 
Grace's ahceftor fupported, and of which heprofi&d 
in the manner wc behold in the defpotifm c^f H^nry 
the Eighth. .,••:* 

The political merit ofthesfiril penfioner of hil 
Graces lioufe, was that of. being concerned as % 
counfellor of ftate in advifing, and in his perfon ejte- 
•cu ting the conditions of a diftionpurable peace with 
France; the furrcndering the fortref^ of Boulogne^ 
then our out guard on the continent^ By that iur- 
■render, Calais, the key of France, and th^ bridle ia 
.the mouth of that power, was, not many years after- 
wards, finally lolt. My merit has been in refilling 
^the power and pride of France, under any form o£ 
it's, rule; but in oppofiug it with the greateft zeal and 
carneftnefs, when that rule appeared in the i^rorft 
form it could affume; the woril indeed which th(t 
|>rime caufe and principle of all evil could poffibly 
give it. It was ray endpavour by every means to cK- 
cite a fpirit in the houfe« whcfe I had the bonoux of 
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^ feat, for cartying on with early vigour and decifioii, 
the moil clearly juft and neceffary war, that this or 
:&ny nation ever carried on; in order. to fave my 
country ffom the iron yoke of it's power, and from 
the more dreadful contagion of its principles; to pre- 
ftrve, while they can be preferved pure and un- 
tainted, the ancient, inbred integrity, piety, good 
iiature, and good humour of the people of England^ 
from the dreadful peftilence which beginning in 
France, threatens to lay wafte the whole moral, and 
in a great degree the whole phyfical world, having 
done both in the focus of it's njpft intenfe malignity. 

The labours of his Grace's founder merited the 
curfes, not loud but deep, of the Commons of Eng- 
land, on whom he and his mafter had eifefted a 
complete parliamentary reform^ in making them in 
their flavery and humiliation, the true and adequate 
I'eprefentatives of a debafed, degraded, and undone 
people. My merits were, in having had an a6live, 
through not always an oftentatious fhare, in every one, 
aft, without exception, of undifputed conftitutional 
utility in my time, and in having fupported on all 
occalions, the authority, the efficiency, and the pri- 
vileges of the Commons of Great Britain. I ended 
my Tervices by a recorded and fully rcafoned affer- 
tion on their own journals of their conftitutional 
rights, and a vindication of their conftitutional con- 
duft. I laboured in all things to merit their inward 
approbation, and (along with the affiftants of the 
largeft, the greateft, and beft of my endeavours) I 
received their free, unbiaffed, public, and folemn 
thanks. 

Thus ftaflds the account of the comparative merits 
of the crown grants which compofe the duke of Bed- 
fords fortune as balanced againft mine. In the name 
of common fenfe, ,why Ihould the duke of Bedford 
think, that none but of the hoi^fe of Ruffel arc ci>- 
fitled to the favour of the crown ? Why fhould he 
imagine tjb^t no king of England has been capable of 
judging ofmerit but king Henry the Eighth? Indeed^ 



iie vfil) pardon ifiie; lie is a IHtle mtftalceh; all kihii^ 
did not end in the firft earl df Bedford. All difcern*^ 
ment did not lofe its vifion when his treatbt clofed 
his eyes. Lcit him remit his rigour on the difpro*^ 
portion between merit and rewaUrd in others^ and 
t\vty will make no enquiryr itHo the origih of hi^ 
fortune. They \i\l regard with much more fatis- 
fa6Uon, as he will contemplate with infinitely mord 
advantage, whatever in his pedigree has been dulci-^ 
iied by an expofure to the influence of heaven in st 
l6ng flow of generations, from the hard, acidulousi^^ 
metallic tin£kure of^the fpring. tt is little to ht 
doubted, that feveral of his forefathers in that fong 
icries, have degenerated into honour and viHue^ 
Let the duke of Bedford (I am fure he will) reje^ 
with fcorn and horror, the counfels of ihe lefturersi 
ihofe wicked panders to avarice and ambition, whof 
would tempt him in the troubles of his country, id 
feek another enollnous £brtuhe from the forfeiture* 
4of another nobility, ind the pl^under of anothe* 
church. Let him (and I truft that yet he wiH) em^ 
'ploy all the energy of his youths and all the refodrces 
-of his wealth, to crufii rebellious principles -whidtk 
iiaVe no foundation in morals, and rebellious moVe^ 
ments, that have no provocation in tyranny. 

Then will be forgot the rebellions, which, by a 
doubtful priority in ctime, bis ancefltor liad pro- 
voked and extinguished. On fuch a conduct in the 
jQdble duke, many of his countrymen might, and 
fwitki fome ^excufe might, give way to the enthufiafm 
cff cb^ir gratitude, amd in the dalhin^ftyteof fome 
of the old declaimers, cry out, that if the fates had 
ibund no other way in whkh they could give a* dukd 
of Bedford and his opulence u props to a totterin|| 
world, thra the butchery of the dilke bf Buckf n^m^ 
jiiight be tolerated; it might be regarded evea with 
complacency, whilft in the hdr of confifbatioA tbef 
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fkw tKc i)^padiizing comforter of the martvr^, vvh^ 
faficr under the cruel confifcatiofi of tjus day ; wbilft 
the^ beheld with admiration his zealous protection of 
the virtuous and loyal nobility of Frai^e, and hia 
manly fupport of his brethren, the yet (landing nobi-* 
lity and gentry of his native land. Then his Grace's 
merit would be pure and new, and (harp as frefli from 
the mint of honour* As he pleaied he might refle€fc 
bonour on his predeceflbrs, or throw it forw^ard on 
thofe who were to fucceed him. He might be tht 
^ropftgater of the ftock of honour, or the root of k^ 
m he thought proper.*— ^£e^^^ to a %(AU Lord. 



R£rORMAMIOI^« 

Short View of* the Reformatim* 

C£KTL£M£N, liie coodiuon of our naturc is fuclhf^ 
Ihat we buy our bleffings at a price. The Reform^-* 
tion, one o£ the greateft periods of human improve- 
snem, was a time ^ trouble and confufion. The Vaft 
firuClure of fuperftition and tyranny, which had been 
for ages in rearing, and which was combined l^th 
ihe^imereft of the great and of the many; which was 
Inoulded into the laws, iht mamiers, and civil inditu^ 
tions of nations, and blended with the frame and po«' 
licy of ftates; could not be brouKbt to the ground 
liri^Knit a fearful ftruggle; nor could it fall wimout a 
iriolent concuifion of itfelf and all about it. When, 
this great revolution was attempted in a moTe regular 
tnbde by govenmient, it wits Oppofed by plots and 
fedidons of the people; when by popular e&brts, it 
was repfeJSTed as rebellion by the hand of power; 
and;^bloody executions (often bloodily rcturfiedj mark* 
ed tlie whole of ita ptogrefs through all its ftages. The 
Affairs of rdigion, which are no longer heard of in 
the tumult of our prefent contentions, made a priiiK 
^^ipal in^iredient in the wars and politics of that time ; 
the en.thufiafin of religion threw a gloom over the 
"poUjLics; ud political ipterdfts poifoned and perverted 
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the fpirit of religion upon all fides. Thb Pirbfeft^ni 
religion in that violent ftruggle, infeSed, as the BDpiQi 
had been before, by worldly interefts and worldly paft 
fions, became a perfecutor in its turn, fometimes bi 
the new fefts, which carried their own principles fur- 
ther than it was convenient to the original reformersi 
and always of the body from whom they |)arted ; and 
this perfccuting fpirit arofe, not only, from the bitter- 
iiefs of retaliation, but from the mercilefs policy at 
fedr. 

. . It was long before the fpirit of true piety and true 
wifdom, involved in the principles of the Reformat 
tion, could be depurated from the dregs and feculence 
of the contention with which it was carried through^ 
However, until this be done, the Reformation is not 
complete; fitrtd thole who tlrink themfelveji good Pro- 
t^ftants, from their animofity to others, are, in that 
X7efpe£t, no Proteltants at all. It was at firft thought 
jieceifary, perhaps, to oppofe to Popery another Por 
pery, to get the better of it. Whatever was the caufej 
laws were made in many countries, and in this king- 
dom in particular, againlt Papifts, which are as bloody 
as any of thofe which had been enabled by the popifh 
princes and ftates; and wh^re thofe laws were not 
bloody, in my opinion, they were worfe; as they 
were flow, cruel outrages on our nature, and kept 
men alive only to infult in their perfons, every one of 
the rights and feelings of humanity. I pafs thofe 
flatutes, becaufe I would fpare your pious ears the 
repetition of fuch fliocking things.— 5^e€cA (U Brifioi 
previous to the EleHion* 



ROYAL NEGAtXVKrf ... . 

The king's negative to bills is one of the moll 
iiidifputed of the royal prerogative's ; and it extends 

^o all cafes whatfocver. Letter io the. Sheriffs of 

Srijiok 
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^AXPNY* 

French Principles in that Country. 

Poland, with the EleQior of Saxony, will con-! 
tribute moft to ftrcngthen the Royal authority of Pot 
land, or to fliake the Ducal in Saxony, The Eleftojp 
is a Catholic ; the people of Saxony are, (ix-feventh$ 
^t the very leaft, Proteftants. He nmjl continue a 
Catholic, according to the Polifli law, if he accepts 
that crown. The pride of the Saxons, formerly 
flattered by having a crown in the Houfe of theit 
Prince, though an honour which coll them dear ; the 
German probity, fidelity, and loyalty; the weight 
of the conftitution of the Empire under the Treaty 
of Weftphalia ; the good temper an4 good nature of 
jhe Princes of the Houfe of Saxony; had formerly 
removed from the people all apprehenfionwith regard 
to their religion, and kept them perfeftly quiet, obe- 
dient, an4 ^ven affeftionate* The feven years war 
made fome change in the^minds of the Saxons. They 
did not, I believe, regret the lofs of what might be 
confidered almoft as the'fucceflion to the Crown of 
Poland, the poffeffion of which, by annexing them 
ko a foreign intereft, had often obliged them to aft 
an arduous part, towards the fupport of which that 
foreign intereft afforded no proportionable ftrength. 
In this very delicate fituation of their political inte- 
refts, the fpeculations of the French and Gernian. 
0economijls, and the cabals, and the fecret as well as . 
public doftrines of ih^ Illuminatenorden^ and Free- 
mafons^ have made a confiderable progrefs in thaft 
country, and a turbulent fpirit, under colour of re- 
ligion, but in reality arifing from the French Rights 
of Man, has already Ihewn itfelf, and is ready on 
every occafion to blaze out. Memorial on the Af^ 

fairs of France in 1791. 

w ' 

It. SITUATION., 

Th5 fituation of man, is the preceptor of bis duty, 
fr — Speech on Mr. Foxs Fa/l-India Bill. 
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SALARY* 

A Security againjl Avarice and Rapacity. 

I wiiLL even go fo far as to affirm, that if men 
ivere willing to ferve in fuch fituations (offices of ftate) 
vrithout falary, they ought not to be permitted to do 
It. Ordinary fervice muft be fecured by the motivcsx 
to ordinary integrity. I do not hefitate to fay that, 
that ftate which lays its foundation in rare and heroic 
virtues, will hie furc to have its fuperftrtifture in the 
bafeft profligacy and corruption. An honourable and 
fair profit is the beft fecurity againft avarice and ra- 
pacity ; as in ail things etfe^ a lawful and regulated 
enjoyment is the b^ft fepurit;^ againil debauchery and 
excefs. For as weaUh is poyrer^ fo all power will 
infallibly draw ^ealtt^ to itf<^r by fomem.^ans or other; 
^d when men are, left no vay of afceiftaining their 
profits but by their means pf obtaining t^m, thoft 
means will be ipcreafif d to infinity .--r(?^c^i5f. Rtform^ 

SECRETARY O.^" STATE*^ 

A Secretary of State muft not appear fordid in the^ 
eyes of the Minifters of other ncLtio^^--Q^c^M9»»iC(»| 
Reform, 



SOCIETY. 

The retrogate order of fociety has fbmeihing flat- 
tering ta the difpofitions of mankind. — LttUr ip a 
Member of the National AJJimbly^ 



SOCIETY 

A ContraB. 

Society is indeed a contra6l. Subordinate con^ 
traBs for objects of more occafional intereft may be 
depofited at pleafure, but the ftate ought not to be: 
coniidered a^ nothing better than a partnerlhip agree* 
man in a trade of pej^^ and cofie^ calico or to** 
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bacPP9 QT fpme other fuch low cpncerh, to be taken 
up for a Httle temporary intereft, and to be diflblvod 
by the fancy of the parties. It is to be looked oa 
with other reverience; becaufe it is not a partnerftiip 
jn things fi^bfervicnt only to the grofs animal txiiU 
ence of a temporary and perifliable nature. It is a 
partnerlhip in all fcience; a partnerlhip in all art; a 
partnerfhip in every vi|tuc, and in all perfeflion. 
As the ends of fuch a partnerlhip cannot be obtained 
in many g^uerations, it becomes a partnerfhip not 
pnly between thofe who are living, but between thofc 
who are living, thofe who are dead, and thofe who 
are to be born. Each contra£l of each particular 
liate is but a claufe in the great primaeval contract 
pf eternal fqciety, linking the lower with the higher 
natures, connefting the vifible and invifible world, 
accorfing to a fixed compaQ: fanftioned by the in* 
violable oath which holds all phyfical and all moral 
patures) each in their appointed place. This law i^, 
pot fubje6^ to the will of thofe, who by an obligation 
above ^heni, and infinitely fuperior, are bound to 
fubmit their will to that law. The municipal corpo- 
jratioris of that uniVerfal kingdom are not morally aL 
liberty at their pleafure, and on their fpeculations o£ 
a contingent improvement, wholly to feparate and 
tear afunder the bands of their fubordinate comma* 
nity, and to diffdve it into an unfocial, uncivil, un* 
f onneSed chaos of elementary principles. It is the 
firft and fupreme neceffity only, a neceffity that is 
not chofen but choofes, a neceffity paramount to 
jCleliberation, that admits no difcuffion, and demands 
nonevid^ce, which alone can jnftify a refort to anar- 
chy. This neceffity is no exception to the rule ; 
becaufe this neceffity jtfelf is a part too of that moral 
and phyfical difpofition of things to which man muft 
bg obedient by confent or force ; but if that which 
is only fubmiffion to neceffity {hould be made the 
«obje^ of choice, the law is broken, nature is dif* 
fh^Y^dj ^^ ^^ rebellipus are outlawed^ caft forthi 
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and exiled, from this world of reafon, and order, and 
peace, and virtue, and fruitful penitence, into the 
jintagonift world of madnefs, difcord, vice, confufion, 
find unavailing toxvQVf. —RefieSions on the Revolution 
in France. 



50CIETY. 
Qrigin of Lavii in civil Society^ and J)iJicuUie$ 

arifing tbcycoUr 

We found, or we, thought we found, an inconven 
pience in having every man the judge of bis own 
caufe. Therefore judges were' fet up, at firft with 
difcretionary powers. But it was fobn found ^ mi^ 
ferable flavery to have our lives and propertieai pre- 
carious, and hanging upon the arbitrary determina-i 
tion of any one man, or fet of men. We flew to^ 
laws as a remedy for this evil. By thefe we per- 
fuaded ourfelves w^ might know with fome certainty 
upon what ground we flood. But lol differenced 
arofe upon the fenfe and interpretation of thefe laws^ 
Thus we were brought back to our. old incertitude. 
New laws were made to expound the old; and new 
difficulties arofe upon the new laws; as words muK 
tiplied, opportunities of cavilling upon them multi-; 
plied alfo. Then recourfe was had to notes, com- 
ments, gloffes, reports, refponfa frudentum^ learned 
readings : eagle ftood againfl eagle ; authority was 
fet up againfl authqirity.^ -^.me^were allured by the 
modern, others reverenced the ancient. The new 
were more enlightened, the old were more venerable. 
Some adopted the comments, others fluck to th# 
text. The' confufion encreafed, the mifl thickened, 
until it could be difcovered no longer what was al- 
lowed or forbidden, what things were in property, 
and wh'&t common. In this uncertainty, (uncertain 
even to the profeff6rs, an ^Egyptian darknefs to the 
refl of mankind) the contending parties felt them- 
felves more effedually ruined by the delay than (hey 
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tould have been by the injuftice of any decifion* 
Our inheritances are become a prize for aifputation > 
and difputes and litigations are become afii inherit 

tamcc.^^-'^-^Vindicaiion of Natural Society. ^ 



SOCIETY. 

Artificiai Dmjton of Mankind into ftparatc SocietiH 

upcrfetual Source of Haired. 

It is no lefs worth obferving, that this artificial 
divifion of mankind, into feparate focieties, is a pet'^ 
petual fource ii) itfelf of hatred and diffention among 
them. The names which diftinguilh them are enough 
to blow up hatred and rage. Examine hiftory ; con- 
fult prefent experience ; and you will find? that far 
the greater part of the quarrels between feveral 
nations were different combinations of people, and ■ 
called by different names ; — ^to an Englifhman the 
name of a Frenchman, a Spaniard, an Italian, much* 
more a Turk, or a Tartar, raife of courfe ideas of 
liatred, and contempt. if you would infpire this 
compatriot of ours with pity or regard, for one of 
thefe, would you not hide that dittinftion? You 
would not pray him to compaflionate the poor French- 
man,' or the unhappy German. Far from it; you 
would fpeak of him as a foreigner^ an accident ta 
which all are liable. You would reprefent him at 
a man; one partaking with us of the fame common 
nature, and fubjeft to the fame law. There is fome- 
thing lb averfe from our nature in thefe artificial, 
political diftinftions, that we need np other trumpet 
to kindle us to war and deftruftion. But there is 
fbmething fo benign and healing in the general voice 
ojF humanity, that maugre all our regulations to pre- 
vent it, the fimple name of man applied properly, 
nev^r fails to work a falutary effcft.— — /&4* 

B B 
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Tht fnq/l. obvious Divijion of Society into rich arid poof 4 
Slate of the latter defer ibed. (See r i c h J 

The moll obvious divifion of fociety is into rich 
and poor; and it is no lefs obvious, that the number 
of the former bear a great difproportion to thofe of 
the latter. The vyhole bufinefs of the poor is to ad- 
minifter to the idlertefs, folly, and luxury of the rich; 
and that of the rich, in return, is to find the beft me- 
thods of confirming the ftavery and increafing the 
burthens of the poor. In a ftate of nature, it is an 
invariable iaw^ that a man*s acquifitions are in- pro* 
portion to his labours. In a itate of artificial fociety,. 
it is a law as conilant and as invariable, that thofe 
who lal^bur moft, enjoy the ieweft things; and that 
thofe. whQ labour not at all, have the greatell nurtibcr 
off enjoyments. A conftitution of things this, ftrangc 
and ridiculous beyond exprefl^on. We fcarce bc- 
Ueve a thing, when we arc told it, which we aftually 
fee before our eyes every day without being in the 
lead furprized. I fuppofe that there are in Great* 
Biritain upwards of an hundred thoufand people em- 
p^oypd in leadj tin, iron, copper, and coal mines r 
thcfe. unhappy wretches fcarce ever lee the light of- 
tll^, iuji; they are buried in the bowels of the earth; 
tliere they woric at a fevere and difmal tafk, without 
tlpe hdA profpe£l of being delivered from it; they 
fvibfift upon the coarfeft and worft fort of fare ; they 
have their health miferably impaired, and. their liveij 
cu; (hort, by being perpetually confined in the clofe 
vapour pf thefe malignant minerals. An hundred 
thpiifand more at lead ^re^ tortured without remiffion 
hty the fuffocating fmoak, intenfe fires, and conftan% 
drudgery neceflary in refining and managing the pro- 
dufts of thofe mines* If any man informed us thfiit 
two hun4i'cd thoufand innoce/it perfons were con- 
demned to fo intolerable flavery, how ihould we 
pity the unhappy fuiferers; and how great would b^ 
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tour juft indignation againft thofe v^ho infliaed ft 
cruel and ignominious a puniftiment? This is an in# 
ftance, I could not wifh a ftronger, of the number- 
lefs things which we pafs by in their common drefs, 
yet which Ihock us when they are nakedly repre* 
iented. But this number, confiderable as it is, and 
the flavery, with all its bafenefs and horror, which 
w€ have at home, is iiothing to what the reft of the 
world affords of the fame nature.. Millions daily 
bathed in the poifonous damps and deftruSive effiu* 
via of lead, filvcr, copper, and arfenic. To fay 
nothing of thofe other employments, thofe ftations 
of wretchedncfs and contempt in whicht civil fociety 
has placed the numerous cnfans ferdus of her army. 
Ibid. 



SOCIETY. 

Natwral and Artificial Society defined* 

In- the ftate of nature, without queftion, mankind 
^as fubjefted to many and great inconveniencies*. 
Want of union, want of mutual affiftance, want of 
a common arbitrator to refort to in their differences. 
Thefe were evils which they could not but have felt 
pretty feverely on many occafions. The original 
<phildren of the earth lived with their brethren of the 
other kinds in much equality. Their diet muft have 
been confined almoft wholly to the vegetable kind; 
and the fame tree, w)iich in its flouriftting ftate pro- 
duced them berries, in its decay gave them an ha- 
bitation. The mutual ^ defires of the fcxes uniting 
their bodies and affetUons, and the children, which 
were the refults of thefe intercourfes, introduced 
firft the notion of fociety, and taught its conveni- 
encies. This fociety, founded in natural appetites 
and inftinds, and not in any pofitive inftitution, I 
fhall call natural fociety. Thus far nature went and 
fucceeded; but man would go farther. The great 
itrrorof our nature is^ not to kuow vbepc to Itop^ 

» B » 
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libt to fefe {atislied with any reafonablc Acquli^emftftCl 
not to compound with our condition ; but to lofe alt 
we have gained by an infatiable purfuit after more. 
Man found a confiderable advantage by this uniori 
of many perfons to form ohe family ; he therefore 
judged that he would find his account proportionably 
in an union of many families into one body politic^ 
And as nature has formed no bond of union to hold, 
them together, he fupplied this defeft by laws. 

This is political focidy 4 And hence the fources of 
what are ufually called ftates, civil focieties, or go* 
yernments; into fome form of which, more extended 
or reilrained, all mankind have gradually fallen^ — Ibid* 

SOCIETY, 

Requires that the Pajfioiisjhould hefubjeBed* 

Society requires not only that the paffions of in- 
dividuals fllould be fubjefted, but that even in the 
nupr and body as well as in the individuals, the in^ 
clinations of men ftiould frequently be thwarted^ 
their will Controlled, and their paffions brought into 
fubje6tion. This can only be done by afowcr out of 
them/elves; and not, in the exercife of its funftion> 
fubjeft to that will and to thofe paffions which it i« 
its office to bridle and fubdue. In this fenfe iht 
reftraints on men, as well as their liberties, are to be 
reckoned among their rights. But as the libertiei 
and the reftrittions Vary with times and circum- 
itances, and admit of infinite modifications, they 
cannot be fettled upon any abflraflrule; and nothing 
is fo foolifh as to difcuf;> them upon that principle.— 
RjtflcSliom on the Revolution in France. 

SOCIETY, (political*) 

JuJlVy chargeable with much the greaiejl part of tkt 

DeJtruSion of the Species^ z 

To give the faireft play to every fide of th$ qiieft 
tioD, I will owh that there is a hau^tin^fsi and fierce* 
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Hcft in human nature, which will cauFe innumerabfe 
brojls, place men in what fituaiion you pleafe ; but 
owning this, I (till infill in charging it to political re- 
gulations, that thcfe broils are Ibufrequent, lb cruel, 
atjd attended with confcquences fo deplorable. In a 
ftate of nature, it had h.^en impoHible to find a* 
number of men, fufficient for (uch flaughters, agreed 
in the fame bloody pu^f^ofci or jillpving that they 
nj'ight have come tq (\ich an agreement, (an impof- 
fible fuppofitionj yet the means that, fimple nature 
ha* fupplied them with, are by no ipeans adequate to 
fuch an end; many^fcratches, n^any bruifes undoubt* 
edly would be received upon d\\ nan<is; but only a 
few, a very few deaths. Society, an^. politics, which 
have given us thefe deftruftive views^^ nave given us 
alfo the means of Satisfying them, r ropi the earlieft 
dawnings of policy to this day, the invention of 
men has been Iharpening and improving the myftery 
of murder, from the firft rude effays of clubs tMd 
ftones, to the prefent perfeftion of gunnery, gari- 
jioneering, bombarding, mining, and am thefe'^^^ecies 
of artificial, learned, and refined cruelty, in which 
we are now fo expert, and which make a principal 
part of what politicians have taught us to believe is 
our principal glory. 

How far mere nature would have carried us, we. 
may judge by the example of thofe animals, who Hilt 
follow her laws, and even of thofe to whom (he ^a^ 
given difpofitions more fierce, and arms more terrible 
than ever fhe intended we fliould ufe. It is an in- 
conteftible truth, that there is more havock made in 
one year by men, of men, than has been made by 
all the iionsj tygers, panthers, ounces, leopards, hy- 
enas, rhinocerol'es, elephants, bears, and wolves, 
upon their feveral fpeeies, fince the beginning of the 
world; though thef^. agiree ill enough with each other, 
and have a much greater proportion of rage and fury 
in their compofition than we have. But with refpefct 
to you, yc legiflators, ye civilizers of mankind 1 ye 
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Orpheufes,. Mofefes, Minofes, Solons,. Thefeufes^ 
Lycurgufes, Numas ! with refpeft to you be it fpokcn^ 
your regulations have done more mifchief in coM 
olood, than all the rage of thie fierceft animals in their 
greateft terrors, or furies, has ever done, or eVer 
could do [^-''^Vindication of Natural Society. 

' SOCIETIES (popular.) 

Remarks on the Conjlitutional and Revolution Societies^ 

I certainly have the honour to belong to more 
clubs than one, in which the cpnftitution of thi* 
kingdom, and the principles of the glorious revolu- 
tion are held in high reverence ; and 1 reckon myfel£ 
among the moil forward in my zeal for maintaining 
that conftltution and tl^ofe principles in the utmoil 
purity and vigour. It is becaufe I do fo, that 1 
think it neceffary for me, that there fliouW be na 
miftake. Thofe who cultivate the memory of our 
revolution, and thole who are attached to the confti- 
tution of tins kingdom, will take good care how they 
are involved with perfons who, under the pretext of 
aeal towards the revolution and conftitution, too fre- 
quently wander from their true principles j and are 
ready^ on every occafion, to depart from the firm, 
but cautious and deliberate fpirit which produced the 
one, and which prefides in the other. Before I pro- 
ceed to anfwer the more material particulars in your 
letter, I fliall beg leave to give you fuch information 
as I have been able to obtain of the two clubs which 
have thought proper, as bodies, to interfere in the 
concerns of France; firft affuring you, that I am not, 
and that I have never been, a member of either of 
thofe focieties. 

The firft, calling itfelf the Conftitutional Society, 
or Society for Conftitutional Information, oi: by fome 
fuch title, is, I believe, nf feven or eight years ftand- 
ing. The inftitution of this fociety appears to be pf 
a cbariuble,.and fo far of a laudably, nature : it w<as 
intended for the circulatio% at the expence ^of the 
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IMmbers, of many books, which few others would 
be at the expence of buying ; sind which might lie 
on the hands oF the bookfeller^, to the great lofs of 
an ufeful body of men. Whetjicr the books fo 
charitably circulated, were ever as charitably read^ 
is niorq than I know. Poffibly feveral of them have 
be^n exported to France; and, like goods not in 
ifequeft here, may with you haye found a market. 
I have heard much talk of ^h^ lights to be drawn 
from books that are fent from hence. What im* 
provements they have had in the^r paflage (as it i:tf 
laid fome liquors ^re meliorated by . orojSing the fea} 
1 cannot tell : but I never hea^rd a m,an of common 
judgment, or. the leaft degree of information, fpeak 
'a word in praife of the greater part of the publica- 
tions circulated by that fociety ; nor have their pro- 
ceedings been accounted, except by lonrie c>f them- 
f<Jlves, as of any feriou$ cpnfequence. 

Yoqr national affembly feems to entertain much 
the fame opinion that I do of this poor charitable 
elub. As a nation, yot^ referved the whole ftock of 
your eloquent acknowledgments for the Revolution 
Society; when their fellows in the Conltitutional 
were, in equity, entitled to fome (hare. Since you 
|iave feleBed tbe Revolution Society as the great 
objeft of your national thanks and praifes, you will 
fhink me excufeable in making its late condufcl the 
jbbjeQ; of my dbfcrvations. The national aBembly 
of France has given importance to thefe gentlemen 
by adopting them ; and they return the favour, by 
afcting as a committee in England for extending the 
principles of the national aflerably. Henceforward 
we muft confider thqm as a kind of privileged per- 
fons; as no inconliderable members in the diplomatic 
body. This is one anK>ng the revolutions which 
have given fplendar to obfcurity, and diitinfticm to 
^ndifcemed mierit. Until very lately 1 do not re- 
coUeft to have heard of this club. I am quite fure 
^lat it pever occupied a moment of my thoughts ; 
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nor, I believe, thofe of any pcrfon out of their own 
fet, I find, upon enquiry, diat on the anniverfary 
of the revolution in 16889 a club of diffenters, but 
of what denomination I know not, have k)ng had 
the cuftom of hearing a fermon in one of their 
churches; and that afterwards they fpent the day 
cheerfully, as other clubs do, at the tavern. But X 
never heard that any public meafure, or political 
fyftem, much lefs that the merits of the conftitution 
of any foreign nation, had been the fubjeft of a 
formal proceeding at their feftivals; until, to my 
Jnexprewble furprize, I found them in a fort of pub- 
lic capacity, by a congratulatory addrefs, giving an 
authoritative fan6lion to the proceedings of the nati- 
onal aifembly in France. 

In the antient principles and condu6t of the club, 
fo far at leaft as they were declared, I fee nothing 
to which I could take exception. I think it very 
probable, that for fome purpofe, new members may 
have entered among them; and that fome truly 
chriftian politicians, who love to difp^nfe benefits, 
I;>ut are careful to conceal the hand which diftributes 
the dole, may have made them the inftruraents of 
their pious defigns* Whatevpr I may have reafon 
to fufpeft concerning private management, I fhall 
fpeak of nothing as cf a certainty but what is public. 

►For one, 1 Ihould be forry to be thought, direftly 
or indireftlv, concerned in their proceedings. I 
certainly take my full fhare, along with the reft of 
the world, in my ind^ividual and private capacity, 
in fpeculating on what has been done, or is doing, . 
on the public ftage; in any place antient or modern; 
in the republic of Rome, or the republic of Paris : 
but having no general apoftolic^l miffion, being a 
citizen of a particular ftate, and being bound up in 
a confiderable degree, by its public will, I Ihould 
think it at leait improper and irregular for me to 
open a formal public correfpondence with the aftual 
government of a foreign nation, without the expr^jfs 
authority of thcNgovernment under which I live.' 
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I ihould be ftill more unwilling to enter into that 
correfpondence, under any thing like an equivocal 
defcription, which to many, unacquainted with our 
ufages, might make the addrefs, in which I joined, 
appear as the aft of perfons in feme fort of corporate 
capacity, acknowledged by the laws of this kingdom, 
and authorized to fpeak the fenfe of fome^part of it. 
On account of the ambiguity and uncertainty of 
Ainauthorized general defcriptions, and of the deceit 
which may be praftifed under them, and not from 
mere formality, the Houfe of Commons would riyeft 
the moil fneaking petition for the molt trilling ob- 
jeft, under that mode of fignature to which you have 
thrown open the folding-doors of your prefence 
chamber, and have ufliered into your National Affem- 
bly, with as much ceremony ana parade, and with as 
great a buflle ofapplaufe, as if you had been vifitcd 
by the whole reprefentave majetty of the whole Eng- 
lifti nation. If what this fociety has thought proper 
to fend forth had been a piece of argument, it would 
have lignified little whofe argument it was. It would 
be neither the more nor the lefs convincing on ac- 
count of the party it came from, ^ut this is only 
a. vote and relolution. It ftands folely on authority; 
and ii; this cafe it is the mere authority of indivi- 
duals^ few of whom appear. Their fignatures ought, 
in my opinion, to have been annexed to their inftru- 
ment. The world would then have the means of 
knowing how many they are; who they are; and 
of what value their opinions may be, from their per- 
fonal abilities, from their knowledge, their experi- 
ence, or their lead and authority in this Hate. To 
me, who am but a plain man, the proceeding looks 
a little too refined, and too ingenious; it has too 
much the air of a political ftratagem, adopted for 
the fake of giving, under an high founding name, an 
imponance to the public declarations of this club, 
which, when the matter came to be clofely infpetted, 
they did not altogether lb well deferve. It is a 
policy that has very much the complexion of a 
iraud.— — i?£/Zc5ions on the Revolution m France. 
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SCHEMES (f R£NCh) 

Have nothing i^ Exptrkncc to prove tkcir Ttndejnty 

beneficiaL 

' In obtaining and fecqring their power, the aflenw 
bly proceeds upon principles the mod oppofite fronj 
thofc which appear to direft them in the ufe of it. 
An obfervation on this difference will let us into the 
true fpirit of their conduct. Every thing which they 
' have done, or continue to do, in order to obtain and 
Jceep their power, is by the rnoft common arts. They 
proceed exa6lly as their anceftors of ambition have 
cone before them. Trace them through all their 
artifices, frauds, and violences, you can find nothing 
at all that is new* They follow precedents and exn 
amples with the punftilious exaftnefs of a pleader. . 
They never depart an iota from the authentic formu,- 
las of tyranny and ufurpation, But in all the regu-. 
lations relative to the public good, the fpirit has 
been the very reverfe of this. There they commit 
the whole to the mercy of untried fpeculations • 
they abandon the deareft interefts of the public to 
thofe loofe theories, to which none of them would 
chufe to truft the flighteft of his private concerns. 
They make this difference, becaufe in their defire of 
obtaining and fecuring power they are thoroughly in, 
cameft ; there they travel in the beaten road. The 
putlic interefts, becaufe about them they have no 
real folicitude, they abandon wholly to chance ; I 
fay to chance, becaufe their fchemes have nothing 
in experience to prove their tendency beneficial.— - 
Ibid. 



8ENSES 

To be fubjeS to the Judgment in Politics. 

In our politics as in our common conduQ:, we fhaU 
be worfe than infants, if we do not put our fenfes 
under the tuition of our judgment, and effectually 
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cure ourfelvfes of that optical illuGon which inakej^ 
briar at our nofe of gneat^er magnitude than an oak 
at five hundred yards diftance.«« — Thou^hti en ihe 
Cdujc of the preftfU Dif contents. 



SOLDIERY. 

Corruption of the Soldiery of Louis XVI. previous . 

to the Revolution. 

The worft cffeft of all their proceeding was on 
their in ilitaryj which was rendered an army for every 
purpofe but tiiat of defence, if the queftion was, 
whether foldiers were to forget they were citizens, as 
an ab draft propofition, I could have no difference 
about it; though, as it is ufual, when abftraft pria- 
^ciples are to be applied, much is to be thought on 
the manner of uniting the eharafter of citizen and 
ibldier. But as applied to the events which had hap- 
pened in France, wliere the abftra^ pririciple it 
cloathed with its circumftances, I think that my 
friend (Mr. Fox) would agr^c with me, that what 
was done there furnifhed no matter of exultation, 
cither in the aft or the example. Tliefe foldiers were 
not citizens^ but bafe hirelmg mutineers, and mer- 
cenary fordid deferters, wholly deftitute of any ho;- 
nouraWe prmdples. Their conduft was one of the 
fruits of that anardiic fpirit, from the evils of which 
A democracy itfelf was to be reforted to by thofe 
who were the kaft difpofed to that form as a fort of 
refuge. It was not an army in corps and with difci* 
pline, and embodied under the refpeftable patriot 
citizens of the ftate io refifting tyranny. Nothing 
like it lt*was the cafe of commton foldiers defcrting 
fronj their officers, to join a furious, licentious popu-, 
lace: It was a defertion to a caufe, the real objeft 
of which was to level all thofe inftitutions, and to 
break all thofe conneftions, natural and civil, that 
regulate and hold . together the community by a chain 
pf fubordinatioo^ to saife foldiers s^dim iheir X)ffi« 
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cers; feirvantsagainft their mafters; tradefrnep againU; 
their cuftomers ; artificers againft thei?;* employee's ; te-r 
jiants againft their landlord:^; ^urates againft th^ip^ 
bifliops; aud children againft their parents. Tha^ 
this caufe of theirs was not an feneniy to lervitudej 
but to iociety.-r-i — Speech on the 4rmy EJiimates^ 

« 

SERMONS (AIJJiJXV^R^ARV.) 

The kind oF anniverfaiy fer^ons, to, wbi(^ a great 
part of what I write refiprs, if men are not^lhamecj . 
out of their prcfcht courfe, in coflamemorating the. 
faft, will cheat i:nany out of ^he pr^nciplccij and d^e- 
prive them of the benefits of the revolution they 
commemorate. I confcfs to yqu, Sir, \ n?yer likec^ 
this continual talk of refiftai\(?e and revolution, or 
the pratlice of making the extreme medicine of the 
conltitution its daily bread- It renders th^ habit of 
fociety dangeroufly valetudinary ; it is takir^ perio-'. 
dical dofes of mercury fublimate, and (wallowing; 
down repeated provocatives of caQtharidks to^ ouri 
love of liberty. 

This diftemper of remedy, grown ba^tual, i^elaxes 
and wears out, by a vulgar and proilituted uie, the 
fpring of that fpirit which is to be exerted oil great 
occafions. It was in the moll patient period of Ro- 
man lervitude that themes of tyrannicide made the. 
ordinslry exercife of boys at fchool — cum permit ^- 
V05 clajfis numerofa tyrannos. In the ordinary ftate of 
things, it produces in a couritry like oijrs the worft 
efFetts, even on the caufe of that liberty which it 
abufes with the diflbluteneft of an extravagant fpe-, 
culation. — ReJleSions on the Revolution in* France* 



STATp. 

We have confecrated the State^ 

To avoid, therefore, the evils of inconftancy s^nd 
irerfatility, ten tboufand times^ worfe than thofe of 
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obftinacy and,th^ blindeft prejudice, we have con- 
fecrated the State, that no man Ihould approach to 
look into its defeats or corruption* but with due cau- 
tion; that be Ihould never dream of beginning its 
reformation by its fubverfion; that he fliould ap- 
]proach to the faults of the State as to the wounds of 
SL father, with pious awe and trembling folicitude. By 
this wife prejudice we are taught to look with horror 
on thbfe children of their country, who are prompt 
raihly to hack that aged parent in pieces, and put him 
into the kettle of magicians, in hopes that by their 
^ifonous weeds, and wild incantations, they may. 
regenet-ate the paternal conltitution^ and renovate their 
father's Ufe« — Ibid. 



STATE, (reasons of.) 

. 1 ADMIT that reafon of ftate will not, in many 
circumftancesy permit the difclofure of the true 
ground of a public proceeding. In that cafe filence . 
is manly and it is wife. It is fair to call for truft 
when the principle of reafon itfelf fufpends its public 
life. 1 take the diftinfUon to be this. The ground 
of a particular meafure, making a part of a plan, it 
is rarely proper to divulge. All the broader grounds 
of policy on which the general plan is to be adopted^ 
ought as rarely to be concealed. They who have 
liot the whole caufe before them, call them politi- 
cians^ call them people, call them what you will, are 
no judges. The dimculties of the c^fe as well as its 
fair fide, ought to be prefented. This ought to be 
done : and it is all that can be done. When we have 
our true fituation diftinQ:ly prefented to us, if we 
refolve WHh a blind and headlong violence, to refift 
the admonitions of our friends, and to cad ourfelves 
into the hands of our potent and irreconcileable foes, 
then, and not till then, the minifters ftand acquitted 
before God and man, for whatever may come.— — 
Regicide Peact. 
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STATES (ecclesiastical.) 

Seeds of RevoliUion not wanting in the EccUJwfiicai 

States. 

In tW eftates of the church, notwithftanding their 
ftriftnefs in baniftiing the French out of that country, 
there are not wanting the feeds of a revolution. The 
fpirit of Nepotifm prevails there nearly as ftrong as ^ 
ever. Every pope of courfe is to give origin or 
reftoration to a great family, by the means of large 
(donations. The foreign revenues have long been 
.gradually on the decline, and feem now in a manner 
dried up. To fupply this deleft the refource of 
vexatious and impolitic jobbing at home, if ^rrf 
thing, is rather encreafed than leflened. Various, 
well intended but ill urulerftood praftices, fome of 
them exifting, in their fpirit at Teaft, from the time of., 
the old Roman empire, ftill prevail ; and that go- 
vernment is as blindly attached to old abafive cirP- 
foms, as others are wildly difpofed to alt forts^ of i» 
novations and experiments. Thefe abufes^ were lefi 
felt whilft the pontificsete drew riches from abroad, 
which in- fome meafure counterbalanced the evik of 
their remifs and jobbiffi government at home. But 
now k can fubfift only on the refources of domeftic 
management; and abufes in that management of 
coufie will be more intimately and more feverefly 
felt. 

In the midft of the apparently torpid languor of 
the ecelefiaftical ftate, thofe who have had oppor- 
tunity of a near observation, have feen a little rip- 
pling in that fmooth water, which indicates fome- 
thing alive ujrider it. There ifs in the tfcclefiaftical 
ftate, a perfonage who feems capable of afting (but 
with more force and fteadinefs) the part of the tri- 
bune Rienzi. The people once inflamed will not be 
deftitute of a leader. They have fuch an one already 
in the Cardinal or Archbimop Biwn Campagna. He 
is, of all men, if I am not ill-informed, the moft 
turbulent; feditious^ intriguing^ bold^ and defperate* 
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Me is not at ajl made for a Roman of the prefent 
day, I think he lately held the firft office of iheir 
jftate, that of Great Chamberlain, which is equiva- 
lent to High Treafurer. At prefent i.e is out of em- 
ployment, and in difgrace. If he fhould be elefted 
pope, or even come to have any Weight with a new 
pope, he will infallibly conjure up a dertiocratic fpirit 
in that country. He may mdeed be able to effeft it 
^without thefe advamagea. The next interregnum 
will probably (hew more of him. There may be 
others of the fame charafter, who have not come to 
, my knowledge. This much is certain, that the Ro- 
man people, if once the blind reverence they bear 
CO the fanftity of the pope, which is their only bridle, 
fliould relax, are naturally turbulent, ferocious, and 
keadlong, ^^hilft the police is defective, and the go- 
vernment feeble and rcfburcelefs beyond all imagi<« 
tMion^-'^Mcmorial on the Affairs of France in 1791. * 



STATE (CREAt*) » 

I KNOW that a great date ought to have fome re- 
gard to its ancient maxims ; efpecially where th6y in- 
dicate its dignity ; where they concur with the rules 
of prudence j and above all, where the circufnftancejJ 
of the time require that a fpirit of innovation fhould 
be refitted, which leads to the humiliation of fove- 
rcign powers. — ^-^Regicide Peace. 



STATESMAN. 

I 



, A difpofiuon to preferve, and an ability to im- 
prove, taken together, would be my ftandard of a 
ftatefraan. Every thing elfe is vulgar in the con* 
caption, perilous in the execution.— -i?e^^SJi?»5 on 
th€ Revolutifm in- France. 
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* STATESMAN (unconstitutional tVISH Ori) 

It muft be always the wifli of an unconftitutional 
ftatefman, that an houfe of commons who are entirely 
dependent upon him, fliould have every right of the 
people entirely dependent upon their pleafure. — ^ 
TkougfUs on the Caufe of' the prefect Dif contents. 



STATESMEN. 

Sentiments of the Nero State/men of France. 

Your literary men, and your politicians, and Cc^ 
do the whole clan of the enlightened among us, ef- 
fentially differ in thefe points. They have no refpeft 
. for the wildom of others; but they pay it off by a 
very full meafure of confidence in their own. With 
them it is a fufficient motive to deftroy an old fcheme 
of things^ becaufe it is an old one. As .to the new j^ 
they are in no fort of fear with regard to the dura- 
tion of a building run up in hafte; becaufe duration 
is no objeft to thofe who tliink little or nothing has 
been done before their time, and wha place all their 
hopes in difcovery. They conceive, very fyftemati- 
cally, that all things which give perpetuity ^e mii^ 
chievous, and therefore they are at inexpiable war, 
with all eftablifhments. They think that government 
may vary like modes of drefs, and with as little ill 
cffe£l. That there needs no principle of attachment, 
except a fenfe of prefent conveniency, to any confti- 
tution of the (late. They always fpeak as if they 
were of opinion that there is a (ingular fpecies of 
compaQ between them and their magiftrates, whiqh 
binds the magiftrate, but which has nothing reci- 
procal in it, but that the majeily of the people has a 
right to diffoWe it without any reafon, but its will. 
Their attachment to their country itfelf^ is only fo 
far as it agrees with fome of iheir fleeting prcjgids; 
it begins and ends with that fcheme of polity which 
falls 4n with their itiomentar;^ opinion. 
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Thefe dofttiiieSj dr rather lentiitteilts, tttrti preVa-^ 
lent with your new ftatefmcn. But they are wholly 
tdifFerent from thofe on which we have always aded 
in this country. -^-^^^^RefleBions on the Revolution in 

StATESMEkfc 

Statesman are placed on an eminence^ that thef 
may have a larger horizon than we can poffibly 
command. They have a whole before them, which 
ve can contemplate only in the parts^ and without 
the relations* — Regicide Peace. 



STAtESMEN. 

^0 Hdhits of Life difpalifyfoY Co^er^ment. 

t HAVE known merchants With the fentiments and 
the abilities o^ great Hatefmen ; and I have feen 
perfons in the rank of ftatefmen, with the conceptions 
and chafaftef of pedlars. Indeed, fny obfervatioti 
has furniihed me with nothing that is to be found in 
any habits of life or education, which tends wholly 
to difqualify men for the fun6Uons of government^ 
but that, by which the ppwer of e?tercifing thofe 
funfiions is Very frequently obtained, I mean, a 
fpirit and habits of low caoal and intrigue.-^iS^^fcA 
l)n Mr* Fox's India Bill. 

StCILV. 

Sicily, I think) has thefe difpofitions (repub- 
licanifm) in as ftrong a degree as Naples. In neither 
of thefe countries exifts any thing which very well 
deferves the name of government or exa£l policc'%--" 
Memorial on the Affairs of France in 1791. 

SCOTLAND. 

How much have you loft by the participadon of 
Scotland in all your commerce ? The external trad9 
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of England has more than doubled fince that period^ 
and I believe your internal (which is the moft ad- 
vantageous) has been augmented at leaft fourfold- 
Such virtue there is in liberality of fentiment, that 
you have grown richer even by the partnerfhip of 
poverty. Two Letters to Gentkmenin BriJloL 

SCOTIA (nOVAJ described. 

The province of Nova Scotia was the youtigcft 
and the favourite child of the Board (of Trade.) 
Good God ! What fums the nurfing of that ill thriven, 
hard-vifaged, and ill-favoured brat, has coft to thisi 
wittol nation I Sir, this colony has ftood us in a inm 
of not lefs than feven hundred thoufand pounds. To' 
thi.<5 day it has ipade no re-payment ; it does not leven 
fupport thofe offices of expence, which are mif(ialled 
its government ; the whole of that job ftill lies upon 
the patient, callous ihouldera of the pec^le of 
England. 

Sir, I am going to ftate 9 faft to you, that will 
ferve to fet in full funfliine the real value of formality 
and official fuperintendance. There was in the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia, one little neglefted corner j 
the country of the netUral French; which having the 
good fortune to efcape the foftering care both of 
France and England, and to have been fhut out from 
the proteSion and regulatiem of Councils of Com- 
merce, and of Boards of Trade, did, in filence^ with- 
out notice, and without affiflance, increafe to a con^ 
iiderable degree. But it fcems our nation had more 
Ikill and ability indeftroying, tham in fettling a colony* 
In the lall war we did, in my opinion, moft inhu^ 
manly, and upon pretences that in the eye of an ho- 
neft man are not worth a farthing, root out this poor- 
innocent deferving people, whom our utter inability 
to govern, or to reconcile, gave us no fort of right 
to extirpate. Whatever the merits of that extirpation 
Blight have been^ it was on tlie footfteps of a negle^cti 
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J)eople, it Was on the fund of unconftrained poverty, 
it was on the acquifuions of unregulated induilry, that 
any thing which deferves the name of a colony in that 
province, has been formed. It ha3 been formed by 
overflowings from the exuberant population of New 
England, and by emigration, from other parts of 
Nova Scotia, of fugitives from the proteftion of the 
Board of Trade. Oecon* Reform. 

StEYES (abbe''.} 

Humourous Dtjcription of the Abbe*s Conflitutional 

Warehoufe. 

Abb€ Sieyes has whole nefts of pigeon holes lull 
of conftitutions ready made, ticketed, forted, and 
numbeted ; iuited to every feafon and every fancy ; 
fome with the top of the pattern at the bottom, and 
fome with the bottom at the top ; fome plain, fome 
flowered; fome diftinguiflied for their fimplicity; 
others for their complexity; fome of blood- colour;, 
fome of boue de Paris-, fome with direftories, 
others without a diredion ; fome with counciU 
of elders, and councils oi youngfters ; fome with- 
out any council at all. Somewhere the ^leftors 
choofe the reprefentatives; others where the re- 
prefentatives choole the eleftors. Some in long 
coats, and fome in fliort cloaks; fome with pan- 
taloons ; fome without breeches. Some with five* 
(hilling qualifications, fome totally unqualified. So 
that no conftitution-fancier may go unfuited from his 
ihop, provided he loves a pattern of pillage, oppref- 
fion, arbitrary iraprifonment, confifcation, exile, re- 
volutionary judgment, and legalized premeditated 
murder^ in any Ihapes into which they can be put,— 
Letter to a noble Lord. 

STABLES (royal.). 

There are, indeed, two offices in his (the king's) 
fiables which are finecures. By the change of manaers^ 

c c a 
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and indeed by the nature of the things they muft M 
fo ; I mean the fcveral keepers of buck-hounds, ttatg- 
hounds, fox-hounds, and harriers. They anfwer no 
purpofe of utility or of fplendor. Thefc I propofe 
to abolifli. • It is not proper that great noblemen 
fliould be keepers of dogs, though they were the 
king's dogs. -Oecon. Reform. 

SOVEREIGN (BRITISH.) 

I believe, Sir, that many on the continent alto- 
gether miftake the condition of a king of Great Bri- 
tain. He is a real king, and not an executive of* 
ficer. If he will not trouble himft If with contemptible 
-details, nor wiQi to degrade hirnfelf by becommg a 
party in little fquabbles, I anl far from fure^ that a 
king of Great Britain, in whatever concerns him as a 
king, or indeed as a rational man, who combines his 
public intereft with his perfonal fatisfa£lipn, does not 
poffefs a more real, folid, extenfive power, than the 
king of France was poffeffed of before this miferable 
revolution. The direft power of the king of England 
is confiderable. His indireO:, and far more certain 
power, is great indeed. He ftands in need of nothing 
towards dignity, of nothing towards fplendor; or 
nothing towards authority ; of nothing at all towards 
contideration abroad. When was it that a king of 
England wanted wherewithal to make him refpetted, 
courted, or perhaps even feared in every ftate in Eu- 
*rope. — Letter to a Member oj the National AJfembly. 

SOVERf.IGNS. 

Their Difpojiticns^ 

But indeed kings -aae to guard pgainft the fame 
fort of difpolirions in themfelvcs.^ They are vepy 
cafily alienated from all the higher orders of their 
fubjefts, whether civil* or military, laick or eccleS- 
gilical. It is with pertons of condition that Sove- 
reigns chiefly., come into contact It is from thec| 
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that they generally experience oppofition to their wiH. 
It is with their pride and imprafticahility, that Princes 
are moft burt> it is with meir fcrvility and bafenefs, 
that they are moft commonly difgufted ; it is from, 
their humours and cabals, that ihey find their affairs 
moft frequently troubled and diftrafted. But of tj^e. 
common people in pure monarchical governments, 
Kings know little or nothing ; and therefore being, 
unacquainted with their faults (which arc as many as 
thofe of the great, and much more decifive in their 
efFe&s when accompanied with power) Kings gene-r 
rally regard them with tendernefi. and favour, and 
' turn their eyes towards that defcri ption of their fub-. 
jefts, particularly when hurt by oppofition from the 
higher orders. — ^^-^M^morial on the Affairs of France 
in 1791. , ' 

SOVEREIGN JURISDICTIONS (sEE I^^NG. OF QRgAX 

BRITAIN.) 

With regard to the fovereign jurifdiftions, I 
jnuft obferve, Sir, that whoever takes a view of 
this kingdoni in a curfory manner, will imagine, that' 
Jie beholds a, folid, compafted, uniform fyftem of 
pionarchy; in which all inferior jurifdiftions are but 
as rays diverging from one center. But on examining 
it more nearly, you find much eccentricity and coiv 
fufion. It is hot a monarchy in ftriftnefs. But, as 
in the Saxon times this country was an heptarchy, it 
is now a ftrange fort of fentarchy. It is divided into 
five feyefal diftinft principalities, hefides the fur 
, preme. There is indeed this diffe^-ence from the 
Saxon time^, that as in the itinerant exhibitions of 
the ftage, for want of a complete company, they are 
obliged to throw a variety of parts on their chief 
performep; fo our foyereiga condefcend^ himfelf to 
aft, not only the principal bu,t all the fubordinate 
parts in the play. He condjefcends to diffipate the 
yoys^l ch^ratlej:, and to. trifle with thofe light fubor- 
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dinate lacquered fceptres iq thofe hands that foftain 
the ball, reprefcnting the world, or which wield the 
trident that commands the ocean. Crofs a brookt 
and you lofe the king of England; but you have 
fome comfort in coming again under his majefty» 
though *' fliorn ot his beams," and no more thai> 
prince of Wales. Op to the norths and you find 
bim dwindled to a duke of Lancafter; turn to the 
weft of that north, and he pops upon you in the 
humble chara£ler of Earl of Chcfter. Travel a few 
miles on, the earl of Chefter difappears; and the 
king furprife^ you again as count palatine of Lan* 
cafter. If you travel beyond Mount Edgecombe, 
you find bim once more in- his incognito, and be is 
duke of Cornwall. So that, quite fatigued and fa- 
tiated with this dull variety, you are infinitely re- 
frefhed when you return to the fphere of his proper 
fplendor, and behold your amiable fovereign in his 
true, firnple, undifguifcd, native chara^er of majefty% 
c Oecon Re/oTf^. "* ' 

SPAIN. 

Prejent State of that Country • 

As to Spain, it is a nervelefs country. It docs 
not pofTcfs the ufe, it only fuffcrs the abufe of a 
nobility. For fame time, and even before the fettle- 
ment of the Bourbon dynalty, that body has been 
lyltematically lowered, and rendered incapable by 
exclufion, and for incapacity excluded irom affair^. 
In this circle the body is in a manner annihilated — 
and fo little means have they of any weighty exertion 
cither to controul or to fupport the crown, that if 
they at all interfere, it is only by abetting defperate , 
and mobbifh infurre6kions, like diat at Madrid which 
drove Squillace from his place. Florida Blanca is a 
creature of office, and has little connexion, and no 
iympathy with that body. 

As to the clergy, they are the only thing in Spain 
that looks like an independent order, and they are 
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kept in fome refpeft by the inquifition, the fole but 
unhappy refource of public tranquillity and order 
now remaining in Spain. As in Venice, it is become 
tnoftly an engine of ftate, which indeed to a degree 
it has always been in Spain. It wars no longer with 
Jews and Heretics: It has no fuch war to carry on. 
It's grcc^t objeft is to keep atheiftic and republican 
do,0:rine$ from making their way in that kingdom. 
No French book upon any fubjefl can enter there 
which does not contain fuch nqatter. In Spain the 
clergy are of moment from their influence, but at 
the fame t|me with the envy and jealoufy that attend 
great riches and power. Though the crown has by 
management with the Pope got a very great fhare of 
the ecclefiaftical revenues into it's own hands, much 
ftill remains to them. There will always be about 
that court thofe who look out to a farther divifioh 
of the church property as a refource, and to be ob- 
tained by fhorter methods than thofe of negotiations 
"with the clergy and thei^- chief. But at prefent I 
think it likelv that they will flop, left the bufinefs 
Jhould be taken out of their hands j and left that 
body in which remains the only life that exifts in 
Spain, and is not a fever, may with their property 
lofe all the influence neceflary to prefer ve the mpx 
narchy, or being poor and defperate, may employ 
whatever influence reinains to them as ^£live agents 
jn it's deftruflion. ^ 

. The Caftilians have ftill remaining a good deal of 
their old charafter, their Gravidadj Lealdad^ and il 
Timor de Dios ; but that charafter neither is, or ever 
was exsiftly tru^j except of the Caftilians only. The 
feveral kingdoms ^yhich compofe Spain, have perhaps 
fome features which run through the whole ; but they 
are in many particulars as different as nations w]^o 
go by different names; the Catalans, for inftance^ 
and the Arragonians too, in a good meafure have the 
fpirit of the Miquelets, and niuch more of repuh- 
Ucanifm than of an attachment to royalty. Thejr 
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ve more In the way of trade and intercourTe with 
France ; and upon the leaft internal movement, will 
difclofe and probably let loofe a fpirit that may throw 
the whole Spanilb monarchy into convulfions. 

It is a melancholy refle^on that the fpirit of me* 
lioration which has been going on in that part of Eu^ 
rope9 more or lefs during this century, ^^d the wdir 
rious fchemes very lately on foot for further advance- 
ment are all put a ftop to at onc^. Reformation 
certainly is nearly conne&ed with innovation — and 
where that latter comes in for too Urge a fhare, thof^ 
who undertake to improve their country may rifque 
their own fafety. In times where the corre6Uon, 
which includes die confefl^on of an abufe, \s turned 
to criminate the authority whi^h has long fulFered ity 
rather than to honour thofe who would amend '\t 
fwhich is the fpirit of this n^alignant French dif- 
temper) every ftep out of the comn^on courfe be- 
comes critical, and renders it a talk full of p^ril for 
princes of moderate talents to engage in gre^t under^ 
takings* At prefent th^ only fa^ty of Spain is the 
old national hatred to the French. How far that can 
be depended upon, if any great ferments ihould he 

excited, it is impoflible to fay, -Memorial on (h^S 

^^airs of France in tj^t^ 

SUBLIME* 

The Siibtime and Beaviifui conipartd. 

On cloGng this general view of beauty, it natu- 
rally occurs, that we (hould compare it with the fuh- 
lime; and in this comparifon there appears a remark- 
able contraft. For fubliipe objefts are vaft in their 
dimenfions, beautiful ones comparatively fmall: 
beauty (hould be fmopth ifnd polifhed; the great, 
fugged and negligent; beauty Ihould fliun the right 
line, yet deviate from it infenfibly; the great, in 
many cafes, loves the right line; and when it devi- 
ates, it often makes a flrong deviation: beauty (hould 
j\o% be obfcure; th^ ^reat 9Ught (o be dark an4 
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gloomy: beauty ftiould be light and delicate; thd 
great ought to be folid, and even maffive. They, 
are, indeed, ideas of a very different nature, one 
being foijnded on pain, the other on pleafure; and 
however they may vary afterwards from the dire£l 
nature of their caufes, yet thefe caufes keep up aa 
pternal diftin£lion between them, a diltinftion never 
to be forgotten by any whofe bufinefs it is to affed 
the p^flions. In the infinite variety of natural com- 
binations, we mufl; expefl: to find the qualities of 
things the moft remote imaginable from each other 
united in the fame objeft, Wc muft expeft alfo to 
find combinations of the fame kind in the works of 
art. But when we confider the power of an objeft 
upon our paffions, we muft know that when any 
thing is intended to affeft the mind by the force' of 
fome predominant property, the affe&ion produced 
is like to be the more uniform and perfeS:, if all 
the other properties or quaUties of the objeft be of 
ihe fame nature, and tending to the fame defign as 
the principal ; 

IJ black and white blendj foften^ and unitf^ 
4 thoiijand ways^ arc there no black and white? 

If the qualities of the fublime and beautiful are 
Ibmetimes found united, does this prove that they 
are the fame; does it prove that they are any way 
allied; does it prove even that they are not oppofite 
and contradiftory ? Black and white may foften, may 
blend; but they are not therefore the fame. Nor, 
when they are fo foftened and blended with each 
pther, or with different colours, is the power of black 
as black, or of white as white, fo ftrong as when each 

ftands uniform and diftinguiftied. rSiiblime and 

jpeaiUifuL 

SUBLIME. 

^ Of the PaJioTL caufed by the Sublime^ 

The paffion caufed by the great and fublimc in 
WKure^ when thofe caufes operate moft powerfully, 
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U aftonifhment ; and aftonifliment is that ftrte of the 
foul, in \vhich all its motions are fufpended, with 
fome degree of horror. In this cafe the mind is fo 
entirely filled with its objeft, that it cannot entertain 
any other, nor by confequence reafon on that objefl; 
which employs it. Hence arifes the great powder of 
the iublime, that, far from being produced by them, 
it anticipates our reafonings, and hurries us on by 
an irrefiftible force. Aftonifliment, as I have faid, 
j& the effe£l of the fublime in its higheft degree ; the 
in^ferior effefts are ^4iniration, reverence, and re-* 
fpeCt- — -^Jbid* 

SUBLIME, 

Source of the Sublime^ 

Whatever is fitted in any fort to excite the ideat 
of pain and danger, that is to fay, whatever is in any 
fort terrible, or is converlant about terrible obje£b, 
or operates in a manner analogous to terror, is a 
fource of thtfubliTney that is, it is produftivc of the 
firongeft emotion which the mind is capable of feeling, 
* Jbid. 

SUBLIME DESCRIPTION. 

Wb do not any where meet a more fublime de^ 
(cription than this juilly-celebrated one of Milton^ 
wherein he gives the portrait of S^tan with a dignity 
fo fuitable to the fubje6t ; 

He above the reft 
Injhape and gefiwre proudly eminent 
Stood tike a tower; his form had yet not lojl 
All her original brightnefs^ nor appear d 
Lefs than archangel ruin'd^ and th' excefs 
0/ glory obfcur'd : as when the fun new risn 
Looks through the horizontal mijly air 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipfe difaftrous twilight Jheds 
On half the natiom ; and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarcks. 
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Here is a very noble piSurc ; and in what does ihii 
poetical pifture confift ? in images of a tower, an 
archanjgcl, the fun rifing through mills, or in an 
ecljpfe, the ruin of monarchs, and the revolutions of 
kingdoms* The mind is hurried out of itfeif, by a 
crowd of great and confufed images; which affefk 
becaufe ihey are crowded and confufed. For fepa- 
rate them, and you lofe much of the greatnefs; and 
join them, and you infallibly lofe the clearncfs, Tlie 
images raifed by poetry are always of this obfcure 
kind; though in general the effefts of poetry are by 
no means to be attriljuted to the images it raifes. 
But painting, when we have allowed for the pleafure 
of imitation, can only affeft limply by the images it 
prefents; and even in painting, a;jttdicious obfcurity 
m fome things contributes to the elleft of the piQure;. 
becaufe the images in painting are exaftly fimilar to 
thofe in nature; and in nature dark, confufed, un- 
certain images have a greater power on the fancy to 
form the gran(}er paflions, than thofe have which 
are more clear and determinate. But where and 
when this obfervation .may be applied to praftice, 
and how far it fhall be extended, will be better de- 
duced from the nature of the lubjeft, and from the 
occafion, than from any rules that dan be given. 

I am fenfible that this idea has met with oppofition, 
and is hkely ftill to be rejefted by feveral. But let 
it be confidered, that hardly any thing can ftrike the 
inind with its greatnefs, which does not make fome 
fort of approach towards infinity ; which nothing can 
do whilft we are able to perceive its bounds; but to 
fee an objeft diftinftly, artd to perceive its bounds, 
is one and the fame thing. A clear idea is therefore 
* another name for a little idea. There is a paifage in 
the book of Job amazingly fublirne, and this fub- 
limity is principally due to the terrible uncertainty of 
the thing defcribed: In thoughts f.rom the^vijions of 
the nighty when deep Jleep Jalleth upon men^ fear came 
upon mc and tremblings whicff made all my bones to 
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Jhah^ Then afpirit fajf'ed before my/ace^ The hair 
of my JleJIi Jlood up. Itjlooajlill^ but I could not 
gifcern the form thereof; an image was iejore mine 
§yes ; there wasjilence; and I heard a voice^-^Shalt 
ijnortal man be morejujl than God ? We are firft pre- 
pared with the utmoft folemnity for the vifion ; we 
lire firft terrified, before we are let even into the 
obfcure caufe of our emotion: but when this grand 
caufe of terror makes its appearance, what is it? ii 
it not wrapt up in the fliades of its own incompre- 
henfible darknefs, more aweful, more ftriking, more 
terrible, than the Jivelieft defcription, than the cleared 
painting, could pbffibly reprefcnt it ? When painter* 
have attempted to give us clear reprefentations of 
thefe very fanciful and terrible ideas, they have, I 
thinks almoft always failed ; infomuch that I 4iavQ 
been at a lofs, in all the piftures I have feen of heU,^ 
whether the painter did not iutetid fo^nethipg ludicrous^ 
Several painters have handleci n fubjefl of this kind 
with a view of affembling as many horrid phantoms 
is their imaginations could fuggeft ; but all the defigns - 
I have chanced to meet of the temptatipns of St, 
Anthony, were rather a fort of odd wild grotcfques^ 
than any thing capable of producing a ferious paflion. 
In all thefe fubjecls poetry is very happy^ Its appa- 
ritions, its chimeras, its harpies, its allegorical figures^ 
are grand and afFefting; and though Virgil's Fame^ 
and Homer's Difcord, are obfcure, they are magni^ 
ficent figures. Thefe figures in painting would be 
clear enough, but I fear they might becQm^ rid^ 
culous* — '^Sublime and JBieautiJuL 
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The facred and referved right of the Qoma\an&*'^ 
Speech on American Taxation* 
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SWITZERLAND. 

A^ to Switzerland, it is a country wbofe long 
union, rather than its poflible divifion, is tlie matter 
of wonder. Here I know they entertain very fan-' 
guine hopes. The aggregation to France of the de- 
mocratic Swifs republics appears to them to be a 
Work half done by their very form; and it might 
feem to them rather an encreafe of importance to 
thefe httlc commonwealths, than, a derogation from 
their independency, or a change in the manner of 
their government. Upon any quarrel amongft the 
cantons nothing is more hkely than fuch an event. 
As to the ariftocratic republics, the general clamour 
and hatred which the French excite againft the very 
Jiame, (and with more facility and fuccels than againft 
monarchsj and the utter impoflibility of their govern- 
ment making any fort of refiftance againft an infur- 
redion, where they have no troops, and the people 
are all armed and trained, render their hopes in that 
quarter, far indeed from unfounded. It is certain 
that the republic of Berne thinks itfelf obliged to a 
vigilance next to hoftile, and to imprifon or expel 
all the French whom they find in their territories. 
But indeed thofe ariftocracies which comprehend 
ivhatever is confiderable, wealthy, and valuable in 
Switzerland, do now fo wholly depend iipon opinion,^ 
and the humour of th^r multitude, that the lighteft 
puff of wind is fufficient to bldw them down. l£ 
France, under its ancient regimen, and upon the 
ancient principles of policy, was the I'upport of the 
Germanic conftitution, it was much more fo of that 
of Switzerland, which almott from the very origiii 
of that confederacy refted upon the clofeoefs of its 
connexion with France, on which the S^^ifs cantons 
wholly repofed themfelves for the prefervatioa of 
the parts of their body in their refpective rights and 

' permanent forms, as well as for the maiatena^ce oi 

' all ia their general independency., 

\ 
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Switzerland and Germany are the firtt objeEls oi 
the new French politicians. When I contemplate 
what they have done at home, which is in eiFeft 
little lefs than an amazing conqiieft wrought by a 
change of opinion, in a great part (to be fure far 
from altogether) very fudden, I cannot help letting 
my thoughts run along with their deCgns, and without 
attending to geographical order, to confider the other 
ilates of Europe fo far as they may be any way affefted 
by this altonifhing revolution. If early fteps are not 
taken in fome way or other to prevent the fprcading 
of this influence, I fcarcely think any of them per- 
feftly fecure.— -iW^JworzVz/ on the Affairs of France 
in 1791. 

SECT. (FRENCH ATHEISTS.) 

I MUST declare, that the doftrine and difcipline of 
this feft is one of the moft alarming circumftances 
relating to it, and the attempt to compare them with 
the opinions of fchool theologicians, is a thing in it- 
felf highly alarming;? '' I know that when men poffefs 
the bell principles, the paflions lead them to aft in 
c^pofition to them. But when the moral principle* 
are formed fyftematically to play into the hand of the 
pafTions; when that which is to correQ: vice -and to 
reftrain violence, is by an infernal doftrine,^ daringly 
avowed, carefully propagated, enthufiaftically hela, 
and pradically followed, i Ihall think myfelf treated 
like a child, when I hear this compared to a con- 
troverfy in the fchools. When I fee a great coun- 
try, with all its refources, polfefled by this feS, and 
turned to its purpofes, I mufl. be worfe than a child 
to conceive it a thing indifferent to me. When 
this great country is fo near me, and otherwife fo 
fituated, that except through its territory, I can hardly 
have a Gommunicatton with any mother, the ftate of 
moral and political opinion, and moral and political 
difcipline in that country, be(;oiDcs of ftill greater 
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Importance to me. When robbers^ affaflins, and re- 
bels, are not only debauched, but endoQrinated 
regularly, by a courfe of inverted education, into 
murder, infurreftion, and the violation of all pro- 
perty^ I hold, that this, inftead of excufing, or paU 
liating their offences, infpires a peculiar venom into 
every evil aft they do; and that all fuch univerfitied 
of crimes, and all fuch profeffors of robbery, are in 
a perpetual ftate of hoftility with mankind. — Regicide 
Ftace^ 



SUMMUM JUS. 

When confidence ii once reftored, the odious 
and fufpicious fummum jus will periih of courfe.-— 
£ fetch on American Taxation. 



TASTB- 

General Idea of Ta/le* 

But to Cut off all pretence for cavilling, I mean by 
the word Tafte, no more than that faculty or thofe 
faculties of the mind, which are affefted with, or which 
form a judgment of, the works of imagination and 
the elegant arts. This is, I think, the moft general 
idea of that word, and what is the leaft connefted with 
any particular theory. And my point in this inquiry 
is, to find whether there are any principles, on which 
the imagination is affected, fo common to all, fo 
grounded and certain, as to fupply the means of rea^ 
foning fati$fa£korily about them. And fuch principles 
of tafte I fancy there are ; however paradoxical ir 
may feem to thofe who, on a fuperficial view, ima- 
gine that there is fo great a diverfity of taftes, both' 
in kind and degree, that nothing can be more deter- 
minate. 

All the natural powers in man, which I know, that 
are converfant about external objefts, are the fenfesj 
ih^ imagination ; and the judgment. And firft with 
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. regard to the fenfes. We do and we mutt fnppef^f 
.that as the conformation of their organs are neafiy at 
altogether the fame in all men, fo the manner of per- 
ceiving external objefts is in all men the fame, 01* 
with little difference. We are fatisfied that what ap-» 
pears to be light to one eye, appears light to another) 
that what feems fweet to one palate, is fweet to an-* 
other ; that what is dark and bitter to this maji, is 
like wife dark and bitter to that; and we conclude in 
the fame manner of great and little, hard and foft, 
hot and cold, rough and fmooth ; and indeed of all 
the natural qualities and affeOions of bodies. If we 
fuff'er ourfelves to imagine, that their fenfes prefent 
to different men different iipages of things, this fcep- 
tical proceeding will make every fort of reafoningon 
every fubjeft vain and frivolous, even that fceptical 
reafoning itfelf which had perfuaded us to entertain a 
doubt concerning the agreement of our perceptions. 
But as there will be little doubt that bodies prefeni 
fimilar images to the whole fpecies, it muft neceffarily 
be allowed, that the pleafiires and the pains which 
every objeft excites in one man, it muft raife in all 
mankind, whilft it operates naturally, fimply, and by 
its proper powers only > for if we deny this, we muft 
imagine that the fame caufe operating in the fame mari- 
ner, and on fubjefts of the fame kind, will produce 
. different effefts, which would be highly abfurd. Let 
us firft confider this point in the fenfe of tafte, and the 
rather as the faculty in qiieftion has taken its name froiii 
that fenfe. All men are agreed to call vinegar four, 
honey fweet, and aloes bitter; and as they are all 
agreed in finding thefe qualities in thofe objeQs, they 
do not in the leaft differ concerning their effefts with 
regard to pleafure and pain. They all concur in call- 
ing fweetnefs plcafant, and foumefs and bitterneft un- 
pleafant. Here there is no diverfity in their fenti- 
ments ; and that there is not, appears fully from the 
confent of all men in the metaphors which are taken 
from the fenfe of tafte* A four temper^ bitter cxpref* 
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fions^ bitter curfes, a bitter fate, are terms well and 
ftrongly undcrltood by all. And we are altogether as 
wcW underftood when we fay a fweet difpofition, a (weet. 
perfon, a fweet condition, and the like. It is con- 
feffed, thatcuftom, and fonie other caufcs, have made 
many deviations from the natural pleafures or pains 
which belong to thefe feyeral taftes; but then the 
power of diftinguifhing between the natural and the 
acquired relifh remains to the very laft. A man fre- 
quently comes to prefer the tafte of tobacco to that of 
fugar, and the flavour of vinegar to that of milk ; but 
this makes no confufion in taftes, whilft he is fenfiblc 
that the tobacco and vinegar are not fweet, and whilft 
he knows that habit alone has recorjciled his palate to 
thefe alien pleaiUres. Even with fuch a perfon we may 
fpeak, and with fufficient precifion, concerning taftes. 
But Ihould ^ny man be found who declar.es, that to 
him tobacco has a tafte like fugar, and that he cannot 
diftinguifli between milk and vinegar; or that tobacco 
and yinegar are fweet, milk bitter, and fugar four; 
we immediately conclude that the organs of this man 
are out of order, and that his palate is utterly vitiated. 
We are as far from conferring with fuch a perfon upon 
iaftes, as from reafoning concerning the relations of 
quantity, with one who fhould deny that all the parts 
together were equal to the whole. We do not call a 
man of this kind wrong in his potions, but abfoiutely 
mad. Exceptions of this fort, in either way, do not 
^at all impeach our general rule, nor make .us conclude 
that men have various principles concerning the rela- 
tions of quantity, or the tafte of things. So that when it 
is faid, tafte cannot be difputed, it can pnly mean, that 
no one can ftriftly anfwer what pleafuce or pain ibme 
particular man may find from the tafte of fome parti- 
cular thing. This indeed canaot be difputed ; but we 
may difpute, and with fufficient deamels too, concern- 
ing the things, which are naturally pleafing or dil'agree 
able to the fenfe. But wneri we talk of any peculiar 
or acquired ^relifli^ then we muft know the habits, thq 
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prejudices, or the diftempers of this particular maflj 
and we muft draw our conclufion from thofe. 

This agreement of mankind is not confined to the 
tafte folely. The principle of pleafure derived from 
fight is the fame in all. Light is more pleafing than 
darknefs. Summer, when the earth is clad in green, 
when the heavens are ferene and bright, is more agree- 
able than winter, when every thing makes a different 
appearance* I never remember that any thing beau- 
tiful, whether a man, a beaft, a bird, or a plant, was 
ever (liewn, though it were to an hundred people, 
that they did not all immediately agree that it was 
beautiful, though fome might have thought that it fell 
fhort oi their expectation, or that other things were, 
ftill finer. Sublime and Beautiful. 



TASTE. 

Progrefs of Tajie. 

A man to whom fculpture is new fees a barber'^ 
block, or fome ordinary piece of ftatuary, he is im- 
mediately {truck and pleafed, becaufe he fees fome- 
thing like a human figure ; and, entirely taken up 
with this likenefs, he does not at all attend to its 
defeats. No perfon, I believe, at the firft time of 
feeing a piece of imitation ever did. Some time 
after, we fuppofe that this novice lights upon a more . 
artificial work of the fame nature. He now begins 
to look with contempt on what he admired at firft; 
not that he admired it even then for its unlikenefs to 
a man, but for that general though inaccurate refem- 
blance which it bore to the human figure. What he 
admired at different times in thefe fo different figures, 
is'ftrifclly the fame; and though his knowledge is 
.improved, his tafte is pot altered. Hitherto his 
miltake was from a want of knoWedge in art, and 
this arofe from his inexperience ; but he may be ftill 
deficient from a want of knowledge in nature. For 
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it is poffible that the man in queftion may flop here, ^ 
and that the mafter-piece of a great hand may pleafe 
him no more than the middling performance of a 
vulgar artift; and this not for want of better or higher 
relilh, but becaufe all men do not obfervc with fuf- 
ficient accuracy on the hqman figure to enable them 
to judge properly of an imitation of it. And that 
{he critical tafte does not depend upon a fuperior 
principle in men, but upon fuperior knowledge, may 
apgear from feveral inttances. The ftory of the an- 
tient painter and the fhoemaker is very well known. 
The Ihoemaker fet the painter right with regard to 
fome miftakes he had made in the Ihoe of one of his , 
figures, and which the painter, who had not made 
fuch accurate obfervations on fhoes, and was content 
with a general refemblance, had never obferved. 
But this was no impeachment to the tafte of the 
painter; it only fliewed fome want of knowledge in 
the art of making fhoes. Let us imagine, that an 
anatomift had come into the painter's working room. 
His piece is in general well done, the figure in quef- 
tion in a good attitude, and the parts well adjufted 
to their various movements; yet the anatomift, criti- 
cal in his art, may obferve the fwell of fome mufcle 
not quite * juft in the peculiar attion of the figure. 
Here the anatomift obferves what the painter had not 
obferved ; and he paffes by what the fhoemaker had 
remarked. But a want of the laft critical knowledge 
in anatomy no more reflefted on the natural good 
tafte of the painter, or of any common obferver of 
his piece, than the want of an ^xaft knowledge in 
the formation of a fhoe. A fine piece of a decol- 
lated head of St. John the Baptiit was fhewn to a 
Turkifli emperor; he praifed many things, but he 
obferved one defe£l; he obferved that the Ikin did 
not fhrink from the wounded part of the neck. The 
fultan on this occafion, though his obfervation was 
very juft, difcovered no more natural tafte than the 
painter who executed this piece, oj than a thoufand .\ 
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European connoiffeurs, who probably never would, 
have made the fame obfervat^on. His Turkilh ma- 
jefty had indeed been well acquainted with that ter- 
rible fpeftacle, which the others could only have re- 
prefented in their imagination. On the fubjeft o£ 
their diflike there is a diflFerence between all thefe 
people, arifing from the different kinds and degrees 
of their knowledge ; but there is foraething in com- 
mon to the painter, the Ihoemaker, the anatomift) 
and the Turkifti emperor, the pleafure arifing from a 
Jiatural objeft, fo far as each perceives it juftly 
imitated; the fatisfaftion in feeing an agreeable figure; 
the fympathy proceeding from a ftriking and affe£iing 
inciaent. So far as taile is natural, it is nearly com% 
mon to all. Ibid* 



TAXATION. 

An eafy Bnjinefs. 

Taxing is an eafy bufinefs. Any projeftor can 
contrive new impofitions; any bungler can add to the 
old. But is it altogether wife to have no other 
bounds to your impofitions, than the patience of 
thofe who are to bear them?— « — Oecon. Reform. 



TEACHERS (nEw). 

I F we do not take to our aid the foregone ftudies 
of men reputed intelligent and learned, we fhall be 
always beginners. But in effeft, men muft learn 
fomewhere ; and the new teachers mean no more 
than what they effeft, that is, to deprive men of the 
benefit of the collected wifdom of mankind, and to 
make them blind difciples of their own particular pre- 
fumption. Talk to thefe deluded creatures, all the 
difciples and moft of the matters, who are taught to 
think themfelves fo newly fitted up and furniftied, 
iand you will find nothing in their houfes but the re- 
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lufe of Knaves Acre, nothing but the rotten llufF, 
worn out in the fervice of delufion and fedition in all 
ages, and which being newly furbifhed up, patched, 
and vamiftied, ferves well enough for thofe who be- 
ing unacquainted with the conflid which has always 
been maintained between the fenfe and nonfenfe of 
mankind, know nothing of the former exiftence and 
the ancient refutation of the fame follies. It is near 
two thoufand years fmce it has been obferved, that 
thefe devices of ambition, avarice, and turbulence, 
were antiquated. They are, indeed, the moft an- 
cient of all common places ; common places, fome- 
times of good and neceffary caufes; more frequently 
of the worft, but which decide upon neither.— Z^rfm 
femper caufa^ libido et avaritia^ et mutandarum rerum 
amor. — Cceterum libertas etfpecioja nomina pretexuntur ^ 
nee quifquam alienum Jervitium^ et dominationem Jibi 
concupivitj tct nan eaaem ijla vocabula tifurparet."-'-'-^ 
Appeal Jrom the New to the old Whigs^ 

TEACHING. 

The hejl Method of Teaching. 

I AM convinced that the method of teaching which 
approaches moft nearly to the method of inveftiga- 
tion, is incomparably the beft; fince not content 
with ferving up a few Barren and lifelefs truths, it 
leads to the ftock on which they grew; it tends to 
fet the reader. himfclf in the track of invention, and 
to direfcl him into thofe paths in which thiteauthor has 
made his own difcoveries, if he fhould be fo ha^py 

as to have made any that are valuable. Sublime 

and Beautiful. 

THEORY. 

A THEORY founded on experiment, and not ai- 
fumed, is always good for fo'much as it explains. 
Our inability to pufti it indefinitely is no argument 
jit all againft it. This inability may be owing to our 
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ignorance of fome neceflaiy midiutm ; to a want of 
proper application to many other caufes befides a 
defect in the principles we employ. Ibid. 

TRANOUILLITY. 

A SORT of delightful horror, a fort of tranquillity 
tinged with terror; which, as it belongs to felf pre- 
fervation, is one of the ftrongeft of all the paffions^ 
Ibid. 

TREASON. 

Fellowship in treafon is a bad ground of confi- 
dence. — Memorial on the Affairs of France in 1792. 

TRIANGLE. 

Poor in its EffcBs. 

Because too great a length in buildmgs deftroyg 
the purpofc of grcatnefs, which it was intended to 
promote ; the pcrfpeftive will leffen it in height as it 
gains in length; and will bring it at lad to a point; 
turning the whole figure into a fort of triangle, the 
pooreft in its effeCt of almoft any figure that can be 
prclented 10 the eye. — ^ — Sublime and Beautiful. 

TERROR. 

The ortly difference between pain and terror is^ 
that things which caufe pain operate on the mind, by 
the intervention" of the body ; whereas things that 
caufe terror, generally affeft the bodily organs by the 
operation of the mind fuggefting the danger; but 
both agreeing, either primarily, or fecondarily, in 
producing a tcnfion, contraftion, or violent emotion 
of the nerves, they agree likewife in every thing elfe. 
JFor it appears very clearly to me, from this, as well 
Qs from many other examples, that when the body is 
difpofed by any means whatfoever to fuch emotions as 
it would acquire by the means of a certain paffion, it, 
will of itfelf excite fomething very like the paffion i^^ 
ihe mind. Ibid. 
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TIMIDITT. 

Interested timidity difgraces as much m the ca- 
binet, as perfonal timidity does in the field. But ti- 
midity, with regard to the well-beingof our country, 
is heroic virtue. — Speech on American Taxation. 

TOLERATION, 

We all know, that toleration is odious to the into- 
lerant ; freedom to oppreflbrs ; property to robbers^ 
and all kinds and degrees of profperity to the envi- 
ous, Speech at Brijiol previous to the Eledlion. 



TOLERATION (reLIGIOUS,) 

In many parts of Germany, Proteftants and Papiftg 
partake the fame cities, the fame councils, and even 
the fame churches. The unbounded liberality of the 
King of Pruflia's* conduCt on this occahon, is 
known to all the world ; and it is of a piece with the 
Other grand maxims of his reign. The magnanimity 
of the imperial court, breaking through the narrow 
principles of its predeceflbrs, has indulged its pro- 
teftant lubjefts, not only with property, with wor- 
fhip, with liberal education, but with honours and 
trufts, both civil and military. A worthy protellant 
gentleman of this country now fills, and fills with cre- 
dit, an high office in the Auftrian Netherlands. Even 
the Lutheran obftinacy of Sweden has thawed at length, 
and opened a toleration to all religions. I know 
myfelf, that in France the Proteftants begin to be at 
reft. The army, which in that country is every 
thing, is open to them; and fome of the military re- 
wards and decorations which the laws d^ny, are fup- 
plied by others, to make the fervice acceptable and 
lionourable. The firft Minifter of Finance in that 
country is a Proteftant. Two years war without a 
tax, is among the firft fruits of their liberality •.—— 

* Frederick the Great, 
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fRADE (bEFliCEA^.) 

Trad£ is not a liniited thing; as if the objefts of 
mutual demand and tonfumptioti could not ftretch 
beyond the bounds of our jealoufies^ God has given 
the earth to the children of men, and he has un^^ 
doubiedly, in giving it to them, given them what is 
abundantly fufficient for all their exigencies; not a 
fcanty, but a moft Uberal jprovifion for them alU 
The author of our nature has written it ftrongly in 
that nature, and has promulgated the fame law in hi» 
written word, that man ihall eat his bread by his la- 
bour; and I am perfuaded, that no man, and no 
combination of men, for their own ideas of their 
particular profit, can, without great impiety, under- 
take to lay, that hej/iall not do fo ; that they have na 
fort of right, either to prevent the labour, or to 
withhold the bread. Ireland having received no 
eompenfaiion, dircftly or indireftly, for any reftraints 
on their trade, ought not, in juflice or common ho- 

nedy, be made fubjeft to fuch reftraints. Twa 

Letters to Gentlemen in BriJloL 



TRAGEDY^ 

The Ejfe£ls of Tragedy\. 

It is thus in real calamities. In imitated diftrefles 
the only difference is the plcafure refulting from the 
effcfcls of imitation ; for it is never fo perfeft, but 
we can perceive it is imitation^ and on that principle 
are I'omewhat pleafed with it. And indeed in fome 
cafes we derive as much or more pleafure from that 
fource than from the thing itfelf. But then I imagine 
we fhall be much miftaken if we attribute any confi- 
dcrablcpart of our fatisfaSion in tragedy to the con- 
fideration that tragedy is a deceit, and its reprefenta- 
tions no realities. The nearer it approaches the 
reality, and the further it removes us from all ideA 
of fiction, the more perfe6l is its power. JButbe M 
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power of what kind it will, it never approaches to 
#hat it reprefents. Choofe a day on which to repre- 
fent the moft fublime and afFefting tragedy we have ; 
appoint the moll favourite aftors; fpare no coft upon 
the fcenes and decorations ; unite the greateft efforts 
of poetry, painting, andmufic; and when you have 
collefcled your audience, juft at the moment when, 
their minds are ereO: with expeftation, let it be re- 
ported that a ftate criminal of high rank is on the 
point of being executed in the adjoining fquare; in 
a moment the emptinefs of the theatre would demon- 
ftrate the comparative weakneft of the imitative arts, 
and proclaim the triumph of the real fympathy. I 
believe that this notion of our having a fimple pain 
in the reality, yet a delight in the reprefentation, 
arifes from hence, that we do not fufficiently diftin- 
guifh what we would by no means choofe to do^ 
from what we Ihould be eager enough to fee if it was 
once done. We delight in feeing things, which fo 
far from doing, our heartiell wilhes would be to fee 
redreffed-r This noble capital, the pride of England 
and of Europe, I believe no man is fo ftrangely 
wicked as to defire to fee deftroye4 by a conflagra- 
tiop or an earthquake, though he fhould be removed 
himfelf to the greateft diftance from the danger. But 
fuppofe fuch a fatal accident to have happened, 
what numbers from all parts would crowd to behold 
the ruins, and amongft them many who would have 
been content never to have feen London in its glory ! 
Nor is it, either in real or fiBitious diftreffes, our 
immunity from them which produces our delight; in 
my own mird I can difcover nothing like it. I ap- 
prehend that this miftake is owing to a fort of fophifm, 
by which we are frcquendy impofed upon; it arifes 
from our not diftinguiihing between what is indeed a 
jieceffary condition to our doing or fuffering any thing 
in general, and what is the caufc of fome , particular 
aft. If a man kills me with a Iword, it is-'a^heceflary 
condition to this that we fhould have been both of u$ 
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»Kve before the faft ; and yet it would be abfurd to 
iay, that our being both living creatures was the caufe 
of his crime and of my death. So it is certain, that 
it is abfolutely ncceffary my life fliould be out of any 
imminent hazard, before I can take a delight in the 
fufferings of others, real or imaginary, or indeed in 
^ny thing elfe from any caufe whatfoever. But then it 
js a fophifm to argue from thence, that this immunity 
is the caufe of my delight either on thele or on any 
occafions- No one can diftinguifti fuch a caufe of 
fatisfattion in his own mind, I believe; nay, when we 
do not fuffer any very acute pain, nor are expofed to 
any imminent danger of our lives, we can feel for 
€)thers, whilll we fuffer ourfelves; and often then moft 
when we are foftened by affliftion ; we fee with pity 
even diftreffes which we would accept in the place of 
our own. — Sublime and BeautiJuL 



TRANSACTIONS OF PAST AGES. 

We are very uncorrupt and tolerably enlightened ' 
jndges of the tranfaftions of paft ages; where no 
paliions deceive, and where the whole train of cir- 
cumftances, from the trifling calife to the tra'gical 
event, is fet in an orderly feries before us. — Thoughts 
on the Caufe of the frefent DifcorUents. 

« 

TYRANT AND H IS . F AVO URITE, OR TYRANNIf 

DOUBLED* 

There is hardly any prince without a favourite, 
by whom he is governed in as arbitrary a manner as 
he governs the wretches fubjected to him. Here the 
tyranny is doubh d. There are two courts, and two 
iiitcrclts; both very different from the interefts of 
the people. The favourite knows that the regard of 
a tyrant is as unconltant and capricious as that of a 
wotnaii ; and concluding his time to be fhort, he 
makes halte to fill up the meafure of hia iniquity, in 
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rapine, in luxury, and in revenge. Every avenue 
to the throne is (hut' up. He oppreffes, and ruins 
ihe people, whilft be perfuades the prince, that thofe 
murmurs raifed by his own oppreflion are the efFeQs. 
of difafFeftion to the prince's government. Then is 
the natural violence of defpotifm inflamed, and ag- 
gravated by hatred and revenge. To deferve well of 
the ftate is a crime againft the prince. To be po- 
pular, and to be a traitor, are confidered as fynony- 
mous terms. Even virtue is dangerous, as an af- 
piring quality, that claims an efteem by itfelf, and 
independent of the countenance of the court. Whafi 
has been faid of the chief, is true of the inferior 
officers of this fpecies of government; each in hii. 
province exercifing the fame tyranny, and grinding 
the people by an oppreffion, the more feverely feltj^ 
as it is near them, and exercifed by bafe and fubordi- 
nate perfons. For the grofs of the people, they arci 
confidered as a mere herd of catde ; and really in a 
little time become no better; all principle of hbnelfe 
pride, all fenfe of the dignity of their nature, is loQ; 
in their flavery. The day, fays Homer, which 
makes a man a flave, takes away half his worth ; and 
in faft, he lofes every impulfe to a£lion, but that 
low and bafe one of fear,-^— In this kind of goveni- 
meht human nature is not only abufed, and infulted, 
but it is afclually degraded and funk into a fpecies of 
brxxldlity, ^^-^^Vindication of natural Society. 

TYRANTS. 

« 

The punifhment of real tyrants is a noble and aw- 
ful aft of juitice; and it has with truth been faid to 
be confolatory to the human mind.— — TAoi^^A^s ofi 
the Caufe of the prefent Difcontents. 

TYRANNY. 

Few arc the partizans of departed tyranny.- 

Jbid. 
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TYRANNY* 

Tyranny is ^ poor provider. It neither knov» 

kow to accumulate, , nor how to extrad. Speech 

en American Taxation* 



tyranny. 

The arguments of tyranny are as contemptible a$ 

its force is dreadful. RefleQ,iom on the Revolutions 

in Frame* 



TYRANNY. 

Nothing aggravates tyranny fo much as contu- 
mely. Quicquid Juperbia in contumeliis was charged 
by a great man of antiquity, as a principal head of 

offence agai nit the governor general of that day. * 

Speech on Mr. Foxs Eajl- India Bill. 

TYRANNY (aNCISNT.) 

A GREAT deal of the furniture of ancient tyranny 
is torn to rags; the reft is entirely out of falhion.— « 

Thoughts on the Caufe of theprefent D if contents. 



TOULON. 

I HAVE Toulon in my eye* It was with infinite 
forrow I heard, that in taking the king of France's 
fleet in truft, we inftantly unrigged and difmafted the 
Ihips, inftead of keeping them in a condition to ef- 
cape in cafe of dilafter, and in order to fulfil our 
truft, that is, to hold them for the: ule of the owner, 
and, in the mean time, to employ them for our com- 
mon fervice. Thefe fliips are now fo circumftanced, 
that if we are forced to evacuate Toulon, they mufl: 
fall into the hands of the enemy, or be burnt by 
ourfelves. I know this is bv fome confidered as a 
fine thing for us. But the Athenians ought not to 
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be better than the Englifh, or Mr. Pitt IcTs virtuoiui 
than Ariftides. 

Are we then fo poor in refources that we can da 
no better with eighteen or twenty fliips of the line 
than to burn them ? Had we fcnt for French Royaliil 
naval officers, of which fome hundreds are to be had, 
and made them feled: fuch feamen as they could trufi, 
and filled the reft with our own and Mediterranean, 
feamen, which are all over Italy, to' be had by 
thc^ufands, and put them under judicious £nglifii 
commanders in chief, and with a judicious mixture 
of our own fubordinates, the Weft Indies would at 
this day have been ours. It may be faid that thefe 
French officers would take the«n for the King of 
France, and that they would not be in our power. 
Be it fo. The iflands would not be ours, but they 
ivould not be jacobinized. This is however a thing 
impoffible. They muft in efFett and fubftance be 
ours. But all is upon that falfe principle of diftruft, 
which, not confiding in ftrength, can never have the 
full ufe of it. They that pay, and feed, and equip, 
muft direO:. But I muft fpeak piain upon this*fub* 
jeQ. The French iflands, if they were all our own, 
ought not to be all kept. A fair partition only ought 
to be made of thofe territories. This is a fubjeft of 
policy very ferious, which has many relations and 
afpetls. Juft here I only hint at it as anfwering an 
objeftion, whilft I ftate the mifchicvous confequencei 
which fufFer us to be furprized into a virtual breach 
of faith, by confounding our ally with our enemyt 
becaufe they both belong to the fame geographical 
territory. 

My clear opinion is," that Toulon ought to be made, 
what we fet out with, a royal French city. By the 
neceffity of the cafe, it muft be under the influence, 
civil and military, of the allies. But the only way 
of Iceeping that jealous and dilcordant mafs from 
tearing its component parts to pieces, and hazarding 
the lois of the whole, is to put the place into the no* 
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minal government of the Regent, his officers bein^ 
approved by us. This, I fay, is abfolutely neceffary 
for ^ poifc amongft ourfelves, Otherwife is it to be 
believed that the Spaniards, who hold that place witlt 
us in a fort of partner fhip contrary to our mutual in^ 
tereft, will fee us abfolute mafterii of the Mediterra- 
nean, with Gibraltar on one fide, and Toulon on the 
other, with a quiet and compofed mind, whilft we 
do little lefs than declare that we are to take the whole 
Weft Indies into our hands, leaving the vaft, unwieldy, 
and feeble body of the Spanifh dominions in that part 
of the world abfolutely at our mercy, without any 
po>ver to balance us in the fmalleft degree. 

Nothing is fo fatal to a nation as an extreme of 
felf-partiality, and the total want of confideration of 
what others will naturally hope or fear. Spain muft 
think ihe fees, that we are taking advantage of the 
confufions which reign in France, to difable that 
country, and, of courfe, every country from afford- 
ing her protefiion, and in the end, to turn the Spa- 
nilh monarchy into a province. If fhe faw things in 
a proper point of light, to be fure, fhe would not 
confider any other plan of politics as of the lead 
moment in comparifon of the extinQion of jaco- 
binifm. But her miniflers (to fay the beft of them), 
are vulgar politicians. It is no wonder that they 
ihould poflpone this great point, or balance it, by 
confiderations of the common politics, that is, the 
queftions of power between Jlaie and Jl ate. If we 
wianifeflly endeavour to deftroy the balance, efpe- 
cially the maritime and commercial balance, both in 
Europe and the Weft Indies (the latter their fore 
.and vulnerable part) from fear of what France may 
Ao for Spain hereafter, is it to be wondered, that 
Spain, infinitely weaker than we are (weaker, in- 
deed, than fuch a mafs of empire ever was) Ihould 
feel the fame iears from pur uncontroiiled power, 
that we give way to ourfelves from a fuppofed refur* 
r^dion of the ancient power of France under a 
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fBonarchy ? It fignifies nothing whether we arc wrong 
or right in theabftrafl; but in refpeft to our relation 
to Spain, wi^h fuch principles followed up in prac- 
tice, it is abfolutely impoffible that any cordial alli- 
ance can fubfift between the two nations. If Spain 
goes, Naples will fpeedily follow. Pruffia is quite 
certain, and thinks of nothing but making a market 
of the prefent confufions. Italy is broken and di- 
vided; Switzerland is jacobinized, I am afraid, com- 
pletely. I have long leen with pain the progrefs of 
French principles in that country. Things cannot 
go on upon the prefent bottom. The poffeffion of 
Toulon, which, well managed, might be of the greateft 
advantage, will be the greateft misfortune that ever 
happened to this nation. The more we multiply 
troops there, the more we ftiall multiply caufes and 
means of quarrel amongft ourfelves. I know but 
one way of avoiding it, which is to give a greater 
degree of fimplicity to our' politics. Our fit nation 
does neceflarily render them a good deal involved. 
And, to this evil, inftead of increafing it, we ought 
to apply all the remedies in our power. 

See what is, in that place, the confequence (to 
fay nothing of every other) of this complexity, 
Toulon has, as it were, two gates, an Englifh and 
a Spanifli. ' The Englifh gate is, by our policy, 
faft barred againft the entrance of any Royalifts. 
The Spaniards open theirs, I fear, upon no fixed ^ 
principle, and with very little judgment. By 
means, however, of this foolifh, mean, and jealous 
policy on our fide, all the Royalifts whom the 
Englifli might feleQ: as moft pratiicable, and nioft 
fubfervient to honeft views, are totally excluded. 
Of thofe admitted, the Spaniards are mafters. As 
to the inhabitants they are a neft of Jacobins -which 
is delivered into our hands, not from principle, but 
from fear. The inhabitants of Toulon may be de- 
fcribed in few words. It is differtum nautis^ cauponi- 
bus atque malignis. The yieft of the feaports are of 
the fame defcription. 
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Another thing which I cannot account for is, the 
{ending for the bi(hop of Toulon, and afterwards 
forbidding his entrance* This is as direftly contrary 
to the declaration, as it is to the pra£tice of the allied 
powers. The king of Pruffia did better. When he 
took Verdun, he aftually re-inftated the bilhop and 
bis chapter. When he thought he ftiould be the 
mafter of Chalons, he called the bifhop from Flan- 
ders, to put him into poffeffion. The Auftrians have 
feftored the clergy wherever they obtained poffeffion. 
We have propoled to reftore religion as well as mo- 
narchy; and in Toulon we have reftored neiihej the 
erne nor the other. It is very likely that the Jacobin 
Sans- Culottes, or fome of them, objeSed to this 
meafure, who rather chufe to have the atheiftic bufr 
foons of clergy they have got to fport with, till they 
are ready to come forward, with the reft of their 
worthy brethren, in Parii and other places, to der 
clare that they are a fet of impoftors, that they never 
believed in God, and never will preach any fort of 
religion. If we give way to our Jacobins in this 
point, it is fully and fairly putting the government, 
civil and ecclefiaftical, not in the king of France, tcx 
whom, as the proteftor and governor, and in fub- 
fiance the head of the Gallican church, the nominai- 
tron to the bilhoprics belonged, and who made the 
bifhop of Toulon; it does not leave it with him, or 
even in the hands of the king of England, or the 
ling of Spain ; but in the bafeft Jacobins of a low 
fea-port,. to exercife, pro tempore^ the fovereignty. 
If this point of religion is thus given up, the grand 
inftrument for reclaiming France is abandoned.-r— ^ 
Memorial on the AJfaiy^^ France in 1792. 



TURKEY. 

Wheke the fineft countries in the moft genial cli- 
mates in the world are wafted by peace more than any 
countries have been worried by war j where arts arc 
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Unknown, where manufaftureslanguifh, where fciente 
is extinguifhed, where agriculture decays, where the 
human race itfelf mehs away and peiriflies under 
the eye of the obferver. — ReflcUiom on the Revoke 
iion in France* 



VARlAtlON, WHY BEAUTIFUL* 

Another principal property of beautiful objedb 
is, that the line of their parts is continually varying 
its direftion ; but it varies it by a very infenfible de^ 
riation ; it never varies it fo quickly as to furprize, 
or by the fliarpnefs of its angle to caufe any twitching 
or convulfion of the optic nerve* Nothing long con- 
tinued in the fame manner, nothing very fuddenly* 
varied, can be beautiful ; becaufe both are oppofite 
to that agreeable relaxation which is the charaQeriftic 
effeQ; of beauty* It is thus in all the fenfes. A 
motion in a right line, is that manner of moving next 
to a very gentle defcent, in which we meet the leaft 
refiftance; yet it is not that manner of moving, which, 
next to a defcent, wearies us the leaft. Reft certainly 
tends to relax : yet there is a fpecies of motion which 
relaxes more than reft; a gentle ofcillatory mo- 
tion, arifing and falling. Rocking fets children ta 
fleep better than abfolute reft; there is, indeed, fcarce 
any thing at that age, which gives more pleafure than 
to be gently lifted up and down; the manner of play* 
ing which their nurfes ufe with children, and the 
weighing and fwinging ufed afterwards by themfelves 
as a favourite amufement, evince this very fuffici- 
cntly* Moft people muft have obferved the fort of 
fenfe they have had, on being fwiftly drawn in an 
eafy coach on a fmooth turf, with gradual afcents 
and declivities. This will give a better idea of the 
beautiful, and point out its probable caufe better, 
than almoft any thing elfe. On the contrary, whea 
one is hurried over a rough, rocky, broken road, the 
paift felt by thefe fudden inequalities (hews why 
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{imitar figlits, feelings, and founds, are fo ^ontraiy 
to beauty : and with regard to the feeling, it is ex-* 
a£tly the fame in its effect, or very nearly the fame^ 
whether, for hiftance, I move my hand along the fur- 
face of a body of a certain fliape, or whether fuch a 
body is moved along my hand. But to bring this 
analogy of the fenfc's home to the eye: if a body pre- 
fented to that fenfc has fuch a waving furface, that 
the rays of light reflefted from it are in a continual 
infenfible deviation from the ftrongeft to the weakeft 
(which is always the cafe in a furface gradually un- 
equal) it muft be exaftly fimilar in its effect on the 
eye and touch; upon the one of which it operates 
direftly, on the other indirectly. And this body 
will be beautiful if the Unes which conipolb its fur^ 
face are not continued, even fo varied, in a man«» 
ner that may weary or difitipate the attention. The 
variation itlelf muft be continually YZxicd.-'^Stiblime 
and BeautifuL 



VICTORY* 

The feafon of viftory is the time for treatii^ wkh 
honor and advantage. Letter to the Sheriffs of 

£riJloL 

VICTOHS (sARBAROU^r) 

Their Policy. 

The policy of barbarous vittors, who contemn a 
fubducd people, and inlUlt their feelings, has ever 
been,' as much as in them lay, todeftroy all veftiges 
of the ancient country, in religion, in polity, &c»— * 
ReJleSlions on the Revolution in FrauQe. 

VOTE. (see parliament.) 

The taking away of a vote is the taking away Ih^ 
ftiield which the fubje£t has> not only, ^gaiiafi, the op* 
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prefflott of power^ but that worft of all oppl^eflions^ ' 
the perfecution of private fociety, and private raao-* 
Hers. No candidate for parliamentary influence is 
. obliged to the leaft attention towards them, either in 
cities or counties.-^-^-^Ze^^^r on the P^nal Lawi againjl 
Irijh Catholics^ 

VICINITY (civil*) 

Thc^ Law of Civil Vicinity^ 

DistANCE of place does not extinguifll the duti0» 
or thd rights of men ; but it often renders their exer- 
cife imprafticablci The fame circumflance of dif- 
tance renders the noxious effeSs of an cvij fyftfm in • 
any community lefs pernicious* But thejfi6;^^g^ fitu- 
ations where this difficulty does not ^^i^p^^; and \j[% 
\ifhich, therefore, thefe duties are obiigitory, and 
thefe rights are to be aflerted. It has ever been the 
method of public jurifts to draw the analogies on 
which they form the law of nations, from the prin- 
ciples of law which prevail in civil community. CiviJ. 
laws are not all of thenj merely pofitive., Thofe 
which are rather conclufions ot legal reafon, thari 
matters of ftatutable provifion, belong to univerfal 
equity, and are univerfally applicable. Almoft the 
vhole praetorian law is fuch. There is a Lazv of 
Neighbourhood which does not leave a man perfett 
inafter on his own ground. When a neighbour fees 
a new ereHion^ in the nature of a nuifance, fet up at 
his door, he has a right to reprefent it to the Judge ; 
who, on his part, has a right to order the work to be 
flaid; or if eftablilhed, to be removed* On this 
head, the parent law is exprefs and clear ; and has 
made many wife prpvifions, which, without deftroy-* 
ing, regulate and rettrain the right of owner/hip by 
the right of vicinage. No innovation is permitted thai 
liay redound, even feeondarily, to the prejudice of 
a neighbour. The whole dpftrine of that important 
be^d pf praetpFian law, ^ De novi opcris minci(Uionei\ 

US*. 
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is founded on the principle, that no new ufe fhoftid 
be ihkde of a man's private liberty of operating upoii 
his private jiroperty, from whence a detriment may* 
be juftly apprehended by his neighbour. This lavr 
of denunciation is profpeftive. It is to anticipate 
what is called damnum infeHum^ or damnum nondurr^ 
JaElum^ that is a damage juftly apprehended but not 
aftually done. Even before it is clearly known whe- 
ther the innovation be damageable or not, the Judge 
is competent to iffue a prohibition to innovate, until 
the point can be determined. This prompt interfe- 
rence is grounded on principles favourable to both 
parties. It is preventive of mifchief difficult to be 
repaired, and of ill blood difficult to be foftened. — • 
The rule of law, therefore, which comes before the 
evil, is amongft the very beft parts of equity, and 
juftifies the prompt nefs of the remedy; becaufe, as it 
is well obferved, Res damni infedi cekritatem deji-- 
derail (^ periculofa ejl dilatio. This right of denun- 
ciation does not hold, when things continue, how- 
ever inconveniently to the neighbourhood, according 
to the ancient mode. For there is a fort of prefump- 
tion againft novelty, drawn out of a deep confidera- 
tion of human nature and human affiaiirs ; and the 
maxim of jurifprudence is well laid down, Vetujlai 
fro lege femper habetur. 

Such is the law of civil vicinity. Now where there 
is no conftituted Judge, as between independent ftates 
there is not, the vicinage itlclf is the natural judge* 
It is, preventively, the afl'ertor of its own rights, or 
remedially, their avenger. Neighbours are presumed 
to take cognizance ot each other's afts. " Vicini^ m- 
cinorum JaHa prefumuntur fcireJ' This principle, 
which, like the relt, i* as true of nations as of men,^ 
Jias bellowed on the grand vicinage of Europe, a duty 
to know, and a right to prevent, any capital innova* 
tioli 'which may amount to-the ereftion of a dangerous 
nuilance. Of the importance of that innovation, and 
the mifchief of that nuifance, they ai«,* to be fure, 
bound to judge not litigio.ufly ; out it Ls in thei|; 
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Competence to judge. What in civil fociety is at 
ground of action, in politic foqiety is a ground of 
war. But the exercife of that competent jurifdic- 
tion is a matter of moral prudence. As fuits in civil 
fociety, fo war in the political, is ever a matter of 
great deliberation. It is not this or that particular 
proceeding picked out here and there, as alubjeftof 
quarrel, that will do. There ipuit be aq aggregate 
pf mifchief. — Regwdc Peacc^ 
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VVIrGAR ANP MEC^JANICAL POLITICIANS. 

(see AMERICA,) 

All this, J know v?eU enough, will found wild 
and chimerical to the profane herd of thofe vulgar 
and mechanical politicians, who have no place among 
us; a fort of people who think that nothing exifts but 
what is grofs and material ; and who therefore, far 
from being qualified to be direftors of the great movc- 
^ment of empire, are not fit to turn a wh^el in the 
machine. But to men truly initiated and rightly 
taught, thefe ruling and mailer principles, which, in 
the opinion of fuch men as I have mentioned, have 
no fubllantial exiftence, are in truth every thing, and 
all in all. Magnanimity in politics is not feldom the 
trueft wifdom ; and a great empire and little minds go 
ill together. If we are confcious of our fiti^ation, 
^nd glow with zeal to fill our place as beconies pur 
ftation and ourfelves, we ought to aufpicate all our 
public proceedings on America, with the old warning 
of the church, Surfum corda ! We ought to elevate 
pur minds to the greatnefs of that trqft to which the 
order of Providence has called us. By adverting to 
the .dignity of this high calling, our anceftors have 
turned a favage wildernefs into a glorious empire ; 
and have made the mqft extenfive, and the only ho- 
nourable conquefts ; not by deftroying, but by pro- 
moting^ the wealth, the number, the happinefs, of 
the huonaii race. Let us get an American revenue 
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t8LS we have got an American empire. EngliQi privl^ 
leges have made it all that it is ; Englifli privileges 
alone will makq it all it can be,-«.-^5jjj^^cA on Conci^ 
liatidn with American. 



UGLINESS. 

The true oppofite to beauty is not d^fproportio^^ 
or deformity, but uglinefs; and as it proceeds from 
caufes oppofite to thofe of pofitive beauty, we can-^ 
not confider it until we come to treat of that. Be-, 
tween beauty and uglinefs there is a fort of medio, 
crity, in which the afligned proportions are moft. 
commonly found ; but this has no efFcQ; upoa thq 
paffions.— — i?w^/m^ and BeautifuU 



WAR. 

Ground of War with Prance. 

Vario vs perfons may concur in the fame meafur^ 
on various grounds. They may be various, without 
being contrary to, or excluftve of, each other. I 
thought the infolent, unprovoked aggreflion of the 
Regicide upon our ally of Holland, a good ground 
of war ; I think his manifeft attempt to overturn the 
balance of Europe a good ground of war ; as a good 
ground of war I confider his declaration of war on 
his Majefty and his kingdom. But though I have 
taken all thefe to my aid, I confider them as nothing/ 
more than as a fort of evidence to indicate the trea- 
fonable mind within. It was not for their former 
declaration of war, nor for any fpecific aft of hoftility 
that I primarily wiflied to refilt them, or to perfeyere 
in^my refiftance. It was becaufe the iatlion in France 
had affumed a form, had adopted a body of principles 
and maxims, and had regularly and fyftematically 
afted on them, by which ftie virtually had put herfelf 
in a pofture which was in itfelf a declaration of war 
againft mankind. Regicide Peace. 
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WAR, 

Vuw of War that touches our own Country • 

Let the portion of our hiftory from the year 1689 
to 1713 be brought before as. We fliall find, that 
in all that period of twenty-four year^, there were 
nc^ above fix that could be called an interval of 
peace; and this interval was in reality nothing more 
than a very aftive preparation for wan During that 
period, every one of the propofitions of peace came 
from the enemy. The firft, when they were ac- 
cepted, at the peace of Ryfwick. The fccondj 
where they were rejefiled at the congrefs at Gertru- 
denburgh. The laft, when the war ended by the 
treaty of Utrecht, Even then, a very great part of 
the nation, and that which contained by far the moft 
intelligent ftatefmen, was againft the conclufion of 
the war. I do not enter into the merits of that quef- 
ijon as between the parties. I only ftate the exiftencc 
of that opinion as a faft. I mention the length of 
the war as a proof, that though the countries which 
now compofe the kingdom, for a part of the tinie 
were not united, and through all the time continued 
with a raw and ill cemented union, and thoi^gh they 
were further fplit into parties as vehement, and more 
equally divided than now they are, and that we were 
poffeffed of far lefs abundant relburces in all kinds 
than we now enjoy. — I mean to mark, that under all 
thefe difadvantages the Englifli nation was then a 
great people; that we had then an high mind, and a 
conftancy unconquerable ; that we were then infpired 
with no flalhy paffions, but fuch as were durable 
as well as warm ; fuch as correfponded to the great 
interefts we had at flake. This force of charafter 
was infpired, as all luch fpirit muft ever be, froni 
above. Government gave the impulfe. As wbll 
may we fancy that of itlelf the fea will fwell, and 
without winds the billows will infult the adverfe 
jhore^ as that the grofs mafs of the peopip will bQ 
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moved and elevated without the influence of fupe« 
rior authority, or fuperior mind. 

This impuife ought, in my opinion, to have been 
given in this war; and it ought to have been conti- 
nued to it at every inftant. It is made, if ever 
war was made, to touch all the great fprings of aBion 
in the human breads. It ought not to have been a 
War of apology. The minifter had, in this conflid^ 
wherewithal to glory in fuccefs; to be confoled ia 
adverfity; to hold high his principle in ail fortunes. 
I f it were not given him to fupport the falling edi* 
iice, he ought to bury himfelf under the ruins of the 
civilized worrd. All the art of Greece, and all the 
pride and power of eaftern monarchs, never heaped 
upon thdir afhes fo grand a monument. 

There were days when his great mind was up to 
the crifis of the world he is called to ad in. His 
manly eloquence was equal to the elevated, wifdom 
of fuch fentiments. But the little have triumphed 
over tlie great; an unnatural, not an unufual vidory* 
I am fure you cannot forget with how much uneau* 
rrefs we heard in converfation, the language of more 
than one gentleman at the opening of this conteft, 
** that he was willing to try the war for a year or 
*^ two, and if it did not fucceed, then to vote for 
** peace." As if war was a matter of experiment! 
As if you could take it up or lay it down as an idle 
frolic ! As if the dire goddefs that prefides over it, 
with her murderous fpear in her hand, and her gor- 
gon at her breaft, was a coquette to be flirted with! 
We ought with reverence to approach that tremendous 
divinity, that loves courage, but commands counfeL 
War never leaves a nation where it was found. The 
interval between that and peace is, indeed, '^ a very 
'^ hideous dream, in which the genius and the mortal 
** inftruments are ferioufly at work.'* It is never to 
be entered into without a mature deliberation; not a 
deliberation lengthened out into a perplexing indeci- 
fiOBj but a deliberation leading' to a fure and fixed 
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judgment. When fo taken up, it is not to be aban-^ 
doned without reafon as valid, as fully, and ^s exten* 
fively confidered; for peace may be made as unad^ 
vifealy as war. Nothing is fo rafli as fear; and the 
counfels of pufillanimity very rarely put off, whilft 
they are always fure to aggravate the evils they would 
fly from. 

In that great war carried on againft Louis the 
XlVth, for near eighteen years, Government fpared 
no pains to fatisfy the people, that though they were 
to be animated by a defire of glory, glory was not 
their ultimate objeft : but that every thing dear to 
them, in religion, in law, in liberty, every thing which 
as freemen, as EngliQimen, and as citizens of the 
great commonwealth of Chriftendom, they had at 
heart, was then at flake. Whether they did not 
exaggerate the danger I will not difpute. A danger, 
and no fmall danger, unqueftionably there was; and 
that long and arduous war was purfued, upon at 
leai): as folid and manly grpunds, as the peace was 
made which put an end to it. A danger to avert 
a danger — ^a prefent inconvenience and fufFering to 
prevent a forefeen future, and a worfe calamity — thefe 
are the motives that belong to an animal, who, in 
his conftitution, is at once adventurous and provident; 
-eircumfpeft, and daring; whom his Creator has made, 
as the Poet fays, '' of large difcourfe, looking before 
*^ and after." But never can a vehement and fuf- 
tained fpirit of fortitude be kindled in a people by a 
war of calculation. It has nothing that can keep the 
mind ereft under the gufts of adverfity. Even 
where men are willing, as fometimes they are, to 
barter their blood for lucre, to hazard their fafety 
to gratify their avarice, that paffion, like all the paf- 
fions, muft fee it's objefts difiinft and near at hand* 

The paffions are hungry and impatient, Specu- 

, lative plunder ; contingent fpoil ; future long ad^ 

'journed uncertain booty ; pillage which muft enrich 

a late pofterity, and which poffibly may not xe^ch to 
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pofterity at all ; thefe, for any length of time> will 
never fupport a mercenary war. The peop^le are in 
the right. The calculation of profit in all fuch wars 
is falfe. On balancing the account of fuch wars, ten 
thoufand hogfheads of fugar are purchafed at ten 
thoufand times their price. The blood of man ihould 
pever be fhed but to redeem the blood of man. I^ 
is well fhed for our family, for our friends, for our 
God, for our country, for our kind. The reft is 
Vanity ; the reft is crime. 

In the war of the Grand Alliance, moft of thefe 
confiderations voluntarily and naturally had their p?irt. 
Some were prelftd into the fervice. The political 
intereft eafily went in the track of the natural fenti-. 
ment. In the reverfe courfe the carriage does not 
follow freely. I am fure the natural feelings as I 
have juft faid, is a far more predominant ingredient; 
in this war, than in that of any other that evor waai 
waged by this kingdoqi. 

If the war made to prevent the union of two crowns 
upon one head was a juft war, this, which is made to 
prevent the tearing all crowns from all beads which 
ought to wear them, and with the crown^ to fmite oflp 
thefacred heads themfelves, this is a juft war. 

If a war to prevent Louis the Fourteenth from im^ 
pofing his religion was juft, a war to prevent the mur^. 
derers of Louis the Sixteenth from impofing their ir- 
religion upon us is juft; a war to prevent the opera- 
tion of a fyftem, which makes life without dignity, 
and death without hope, is a juft war. 

If to preferve political independence and civil 
freedom to nations, was a juft ground of war; a war 
to preferve national independence, property, liberty, 
life, and honour, from certain univerfal havock, is a 
war juft, neceflary, manly, pious; and we are bound 
to perfevere in it by every principle, divine and hu- 
man, as long as the fyftem which menaces them all, 
and all ecjually, has an exiftence in the world.* 
Ibid, 
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WAR, 

The prefcnt a religious Way\ 

We cannot, if we would, delude ourfelves about 
the true (late of this dreadful conteft. It is a reli- 
gious war. It includes in its objeft undoubtedly 
every other intereft of fociety as well as this; but 
this is the principal and leading feature. It is through 
this deftruftion of religion that our enemies propofe 
the accomplirtiment cf all their other views. The 
French revolution, impious at once and fanatical, 
had no other plan for domeftic power and foreign 
empire. Look at all the proceedings of the National 
Affembly, from the firft day of declaring itfelf fuch 
in the year 1789, to this very hour, and you will find 
full half of their bufinefs to be dire£tly on this fub- 
jeft. In fafl: it is the fpirit of the whole. The reli- 
gious fyftem, called the conftitutional church, was 
on the face of the whole proceeding fet up only as a 
mere temporary amuferaent to the people, and fo 
conftantly dated in all their converfations, till the 
time fhould come, when they might with fixfety caft 
off the very appearance of all religion whatfoever, 
and perfecute chriflianity throughout Europe with 
fire and fword. The conftitutional clergy are not 
the minifters of any religion : they are the agents and 
inftruments of this horrible confpiracy againft all 
morals. It was from a fenfe of this, that in the Eng- 
lifti addition to the articles propofed at St. Domingo, 
tolerating all religions, we very wifely refufed to 
fuiFer that kind of traitors and buffoons. 

This religious war is not a controverfy between 
feft and fefcl as formerly, but a war againft all fetls 
and all religions. The queftion is not whether you 
are to overturn the catholic, to fet up the proteftanf. 
Such an idea in the prefent ftate of the world is too 
contemptible. Our bufinefs ii to leave tp the 
fchools the difcuflion of the controverted points, 
abadng as much as we can the acrimony of diipu. 
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tants on all fides. It is for chriftian ftatefmen, as 
the world is now circumftanced, to fecure their com- 
mon bafis, and not to rifque the fubverfion of the 
whole fabric by purfuing diefe diftinfiions with an 
ill-timed zeal. We have in the prefent grand alli- 
ance, all modes of government as well as all modes 
of religion. In government, wc mean to reilore 
that which, notwithftanding our diveruiy of forms 
we are all agreed in, as fundanxjitul in government. 
The fame principle ought to guide us in the religious 
part; conforming the mode, not to our particular 
ideas (for in that point we have no ideas in common) 
but to what will belt promote the great general ends 
of the alliance. As ftatefmen we are to fee which 
of thofe modes belt fuits with the interefts of fuch a 
commonwealth as we wifli to fecure and promote. 
There can be no doubt, but that the catholic religion, 
vhich is fundamentally the religion of France, muft 
go with the Monarchy of France; we know that the 
Monarchy .did not, furvive the Hierarchy, no not 
even in appearance, for many months ; in fubftancOy 
not for a fingle hour. As little can it exift in fu- 
ture, if that pillar is taken away; or even fhattered 

and impaired. Memorial on the Affairs of JFranc^ 

in 1792. 

WALES. 

Sketch of Welch Hijlory., 

My next example is Wales. This country was 
faid to be reduced by Henry the Third. It was faid 
more truly to be fo by Edward the Firft. But though 
then conquered, it was not looked upon as any part 
of the realm of England. Its old conftitution, 
whatever that might have been, was deftroyed; and 
DO good one was fubftituted in its place. The care 
of that traft was put into the hands of lords marchers— 
a form of government of a very fingular kind; « 
ft range heterogei^eous iaonfteri fomething b^tweea 
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hoftility and government; perhaps it has a fort of 
fefemblance, according to the modes of thofe times, 
to that of commander in chief at prefent, to whom 
all civil power is granted as fecondary. The man- 
ners of the Welfti nation followed the genius of the 
government : the people were ferocious, reftive, fa- 
vage, and uncultivated; fometimes compofed, never 
pacified. Wales within itfelf, was in perpetual dif- 
Order; and it kept the frontier of England in perpe- 
tual alarm. Benefits from it to the (late, there were 
none. Wales was only known to England, by iu-- 
curfion and invafion. 

Sir, during that ftate of things, parliament was 
not idle. They attempted to fubdue the fierce fpirit 
of the Welch by all forts of rigorous laws. They 
prohibited by ftatute the fending all forts of arms 
|nto Wales, as you prohibit by proclamation (with 
lomething more of doubt on th^ legality) the fending 
arms to America. They difarmed the Welfh by fta- 
tute, as you attempted (but ftill with more queftion 
on the legality) to difarm New JEngland^ an inftruc- 
tion. They made an aO: to drag offenders front 
Wales into England for trial, as you have done (but 
with more hardfhip) with regard to America. By 
another aft, where one of the parties was an En- 
glifliman, they ordained, that his trial fhould be always 
by Englifh. They made afts to reft rain trade, as 
you do; and they prevented the Welfh from the ufe 
of fairs and markets, as you do the Americans from 
fiftieries and foreign ports. In (hort, when the fti- 
tute-book was not quite fo much fwelled as it is now, 
you find no lefs than fifteen a6l$ of penal regulation 
on the fubjeft of Wales. 

Here we rub our hands — A fine body of prece- 
dents for the authority of parliament and the ufe of 
it !— ^I admit it ftilly ; and pray add likewife to thefe 
precedents, that all the Vhile, Wales rid this kingdom^ 
like an incubus; that it was an unprofitable and op« 
prcflive burthen; and that an Englifhman travelling 
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in that country could not go fix yards froitl the higli 
road without being murdered. 

The march of the human mind is flow. Sir, it 
was not, until after two hundred years, difcoveredj 
that by an eternal law, providence had decreed vexa- 
tion to violence; and poverty to rapine. Your an- 
ceftors did however at length open their eyes to the 
ill hufbandry of injuftice. They found that the ty^ 
ranny of a free people could of all tyrannies the 
lealt be endured; and that laws made againll an 
whole nation were not the moft effe6iual methods for 
fecuring its obedience. Accordingly, in the twenty- 
feventh year of Henry VI I L the courfe was entirely 
altered. With a preamble ftating the entire and 
perfeft rights of the crown of England, it gave to 
the Wellh all the rights and privileges of Englilh 
fubjefts. A political order was eftabhfhed; the mi^ 
litary power gave way to the civil; the marches were 
turned into counties. But that a nation (hould have 
a right to Englifh liberties, and yet no (hare at all in 
the.fuhdamental fecurity of thefe liberties, the grant 
of their own property, feemed a thing fo incongru- 
ous, that eight years after, that is, in. the thirty-fifth 
of that reign, a complete and not illrproportioned 
reprefentation by counties and boroughs was be- 
ftowed upon Wales, by aft of parliament. From 
that moment, as by a charm, the tumults fubfided > 
obedience was reftored; peace, order, and civiliza- 
tion, followed in the train of liberty. — When the 
day-ftar of the Englifh conftitution had arifen in 
llxeir hearts, all was harmony within and without — 

Simul alba nautis 
Stella refuljitj 
Vefluitfaxis agitatus humor: 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes : - ' 

JEt minax (quodjic vo lucre J fovio 
Unda recumbiL 

Speech on Comliation with Amrka^ . 
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WEALTH* 

It is the intent of the commefcial world that 
Vealth fhould be found every where. — Tzvo Letters to 
Gentlemen in BrijloL 



Wealth of fiance i^ ^7^5' 

The weahh of a country is another, and no con- 
teoiptible ftandard, by which me may judge whether^ 
On the whole, a government be protetting or deftruc- 
tive. France far exceeds England in the miiliitude of 
her people; but I apprehend that her comparative 
wealth is much inferior to Ours; that it is not fo 
equal in the diftribution^ nor fo ready in the circu- 
lation, I believe the difference in the form of the 
Wo governments to be amongft the caufes of this ad- 
vantage on the fide of England. I fpeak of Eng-, 
land, jiot of the whole Britifh dominions ; which, if 
compared with thofe of France, will, in fome de- 
gree, weaken tne comparative rate of wealth upon 
our fide. But that wealth, which will not endure a 
comparifon with the riches of England, may confti-r 
tute a very refpeftable degree of opulence. Mr. 
Nccker's book publifhed in 1785, contains an accu- 
rate and interefting colle6lion of fafts relative to 
public OBconomy and to political arithmetic; and his 
fpeculations on the fubjeft are in general wife and 
liberal. In that work he gives an idea of the ftate 
of France, very remote from the portrait of ^ a coun- 
try whofe government was a perfeft grievance, an 
abfolute evil, admitting no cure but through the vio- 
lent and uncertain remedy of a total revolution. He 
affirms, that from the year 1726 to the year 1784, 
there was coined at the mint of France, in the fpe- 
cies of gold and filver, to the amount of about one 
^hundred millions of pounds fterling. 

It is impoffiblethat Mr. Necker &oixld be miftaken 
in ^ amoant of the buUion. which lias been coined 
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in the mint. It is a matter of official record. The 
reafonyigs of this able financier, concerning the 
quantity of gold and filver which remained for c!ir- 
culation, when he wrote in 1785, that is about four* 
years before the depoikion and imprifonment of tho 
French king, arc not of equal certainty; but they 
are laid on grounds fo apparently folid, that it is not 
cafy to refufe a confiderable degree of aflent to his 
calculation. He calculates the numeraire^ or what 
we call fpccie^ then aftually exifting in France, at 
about eighty-eight millions of the fame Englifli mo- 
jney. A great accumulation of wealth for one coun- 
try, large as that country is? Mr. Neckar'was fo far 
from confidering this influx of wealth as likely to 
ceafe, -when he wrote in 1785, that he prefumes upon' 
a future annual increafe of two per cent, upon the 
money brought into France during the periods from 
which he computed. — RefleSliens on the Revolution in 
France. 



WORDS. 

JIow Words injlucnce ike Pajfions. 

Now, as words affeft, not by any original power, 
but by reprefentation, it might be fuppofed that their 
influence over the paffions fhould be but light ; yet it 
is quite otherwife ; for we find by experience that elo- 
quence and poetry are as capable, nay indeed much 
more capable, of making deep and lively impreffions 
than any other arts, and even than nature itfelf, in 
very many cafes. And this arifes chiefly from thefe 
three caufes. Firft, that we take an extraordinary 
part in the paffions of others, and that we are eafily 
afFe6ted and brought into fympathy by any tokens 
which are fliewn ©f them ; and there ^re no tokens 
which can exprefs all the circumftances of raoft paf- 
fions fo fully as words ; fo that if a pqrfon fpeaks upon 
any fubjeft, he can not only convey the fubjeft to 
you, but likev^ife .the manner in which he i^ himfelC 
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tiffefled by it. Certain it is, that the influence of 
mod things on pur p<^ffions, is not fo much from the 
things thqiifelves, as from our opinions conccrninjj 
them; and thefe again depend very much on the opi- 
nions of other men, conveyable for the moft part by 
\^ords only. Secondly, there are many things of a 
very atfefting nature, w^iich can fcl4om occur in the \ 

reality, but the words which reprefent then) often do ; \ 

and thus they have an opportunity of making a deep \ 

impreffion, and taking root in the mind? whiHt the idea' ! 

of the reality was tranfient ; and to fome perhaps never 
really occurred in any ftiape, to whom it i», not- 
withftanding, very affecting, as war,t3eath, famine, <fec. 
3efides, many ideas have never been at all prefented 
to the fenfes of any men but by words, a,s Godj 
angels, devils, heaven, and hell, all of which have 
however a great influence over the pafSons^ Thirdly, 
by words we have it in our power to make fuch 
comhinations as we cannot poflibly do otherwifex By 
this power of combining we are able, by the addi- 
tion of well-chofen circumftances, to give a new \xh 
and force to the fimple objeft. In painting we may 
reprgfent any fine figure we pleafe; but we never can 
give \% thofe enlivening touches which it may receive 
from wordsy To reprefent an angel in a pifture, you 
can only draw a beautiful young man winged; but 
. what painting can furnifh out any thing fo. grand as 
the addition of one word, '' the angel of the Lord ?" 
It is true, I have here no clear idea; bat thefc 
words affeft the mind more than the fenftble image 
did, which is all I contend for, A pifture of Priam 
dragged to the altar's foot, and there murdered, if it 
lyere well executed, would undoubtedly be very 
moving; but there are very aggravating circun\«- 
ftances, which it could never reprefent: 

Sanguine Jaianttm quos ipfe iacr^kverafc ignes. 

As a further inftance^ let us. confider thofe lines of 
>^ilton, where he defcribes the traveU of the' falb?o, 
^ngels through t}ieir difmal habitation ; 
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0*tY many a dark and dreary val& 



They pajidy and many a region dolorous ; 

O'er many a frozen^ many ajiery Alp; 

Rocks^ cavesj lakesj/ensj bogs^ densj and Jhades^ 

deaths 
A univerfe of death. 

Here is difplayed the force of union in 

Rocks J caves J lakes^ dens^ bogs^fens^ andjhades ; 

which yet would lofe thd greateft part of the eflfeflj 
if they were not the 

Roeks^ caves^ lakes^ dens^ bogSj/ens^ and Jliades-"'''^ 
of Death. 

iThis idea, or this affeSion caufed by a word, which 
nothing but a word could annex to the others, raifes^ 
l& very great degree of the fublime; and this fublimc 
is raifea yet higher by what follows, a *' univerfe of 
Death'' H^re are again two ideas not prefen table 
but by language; and an i^nion of them great and 
amazing beyond conception; if they ma,y properly 
be called ideas which prefent no diftmQ: image to 
the mind; — but ftill it will be difiicult to conceive 
how words can move the paffions which belong to 
teal objefts, without reprefenting. thefe objefts 
clearly. This is difficult to us, becaufe we do not 
fufficiently diftinguifh, in our obfervations upon lan- 
guage, between a clear expreffion, and a ftrong ex- 
preffion. Thefe are frequently confounded with each 
other, though they are in reality extremely different. 
The former regards the underllanding; the latter be- 
longs to the paffions. The one defcribes a thing as 
it is; the other defcribes it as it is felt. Now, as 
there is a moving tone of . voice, an impaffioned 
countenance, an agitated gefture, which affeQ: inde- 
pendently of the things about which they are exerted, 
fo there are words, and certain difpofitions of words, 
which being peculiarly devoted to paffionate fubjefts, 
and always ufed by thofe who are under the influence 
of any paffiori, touch and move us more than thofe 
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'Whirh far mo?e clearly and diftinftjy e^prefc the fub- 
je6t matter. We yield to fympathy what we refufe* 
to defcription, Th^ truth is, all verbal defcrt^tion, 
merely as naked dlelgription, thqugh never fo exaft, 
conveys fo poor aud infafficient an idea of the thing- 
^efcribed, that it could fcarcely have the fmalleiV 
effect, if the fpeaker did not call in to his aid tbofe 
modes of fpeech that mark a ftrong and lively feeling- 
in himfelf. Then, hy the contagiprt of our paffions, 
we catch a fire already kindled in another, which 
probably might never have be^n ftruck <>ut by th«' 
objed defcribed. Words, by Jtrongly conveying tha 
pali|ons, by thofe means which w^ have already men- 
tioned, fully conipenfate for their weaknefs in other 
refpetts. It may be obferved, that very polifhed 
language?, and fuch as are praifed for their fuperior 
clearnefs and perfpicuity, are generally deficient ia 
ftrength. The French language has that perfeftion 
^nd that defeat. Whereas the oriental tongues, and 
jn general the languages of moft unpolilhed pet>ple^ 
bave a great force and energy of expreffion; and this* 
is but natural. Uncultivated people are but ordinary 
pbfervers of things, and not critical in diftinguijhing 
them; but, for that reafon, they admire more, and 
are more affefted with what they fee, and therefore 
exprefs therpfclves in a warmer and more pafliqnate 
manner. If the aff'eftion be well conveyed, it will 
work its eflfef^ without any clear idea ; often without 
any idea at all of the thing'which ha,s originally giyea 
rife to it. 

It might be expeSed from the fertility of the fub- 
jeO:, that I fhould confider poetry as it regards the 
iublime and beautiful more at large; but it muft 
be obferved that in this light it l\as been often and 
well handled already. It was not my defign to enter 
into the criticifm of the fubliine and bea\itiful in any 
art, but to attempt to lay down fuch principles as 
may tend to alcertain, to diltinguilh and to form a 
fort of ftandajd for them ; which purpofes J, thought 

' t T Z 
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might be'bcft effefled by ^n enquiry into the pom 
pcrties of fuch things in nature, as raife love an4 
aftoniihinent in us; and by ihewing in what manlier 
they operated to produce thefe paffions. Words; 
were only fo far to be confidered, as to fhew upon 
what principle they were capable of being the repre-: 
fentatiyes of thefe natural things, and by what powera; 
they were able to affefl qs onen as ftrongly as the 
things they reprefent, and fometim^s n[\uch. xporq 
ftrqngly, — ^t^blime (irui Beautiful^ 

WHJCS (new AN^ ANCIENT.) 

•These new Whigs hold, that the fovereignty^ 
whether exercifed by one or many, did not only ori- 
ginate frovf the people (a pofition not denied, nor 
worth aenying or ^ffenting to) but that, io the people 
the fame fovereignty conftg^ndy and unalienably re- 
fides; that the peqple may lawfully depofe kings, not 
only for inifcQndu6t, but without any mifconau6l at 
all ; that they may fet up any new fafliipn of govern- 
ment for then\felves, or continue without any govern- 
ment at their pleafure ; that the people are eflentially 
their own rule, and their will the meafure of their 
conduft; that the tenure of magiftracy is not a pro- 
per fqbjeft of contraft; hecaufe magiftrates have 
duties, hut no rights ; and that if a contra^i deJaBo 
13 made with them in on^ age, allowing that it binds 
at all, it only binds thofe who were immediately con- 
cerned in it, but does not pafs to pofterity. Thefe 
doarines cp.ncerning the people (a term which they j 

are far fro.m accurately defining, but by which, from 
many circiiiHift^nces, U i^ plain enough they mean 
their own faftion^ if they fhquld grow by early arm- 
ing, by treachery, or Yiolcncd ir^tq the prevailing 
force) tend, in my opinion, ^o the \i^ter fubverfion, 
npt only of all government, in all mpdes, and to alt 
ftable fecurities 'p rational freedom.} bnt to all ih% 
rules and principles, of mpr^lity itfejif* 
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1 affert, that tlie ancient whigs held dofirines, ib^ 
tally different from thofe 1 have lad mentioned. 1 
atfert, that the foundations laid down by thi^ Com^ 
mons, on the trial of Doftor Sacheverel, for juftify- 
Ing the revolution of i688, are the Vety fame laid 
down in Mr. Burke's Reflections j that is to fay, — a 
breach of the original corUraH^ implied and exprefled 
in the tonftitution of this country, as.afchemeof 
government fundamentally and inviolably fixed irt 
King, Lords, and Commons. — That the fundamental 
fubverfion of this antient donftitiition, by one of itS 
parts, having been attempted, and in effe6t accom- 
plilhed, juftified the revolution. That it was juftified 
^nly upon the mtcejjity of the cafe ; as the only mean$ 
left for the recovery of that antitvt conftitution^ 
formed by the original ccntraS of the Britifh ftate^ 
as well as for the future prefervation of the fame go- 
vernment* 

Tbefe focieties of niodem Whigs pufli their info-» 
leiiCe as far as it can go. In order to prepare the 
ininds of the people for treafon and rebellion, they 
Feprefent the king as tainted with principles of defpo* 
ti(V), from the circumftance of his having dominions 
in Germany* In direft defiance of the moft notori^ 
oiis truth, they defcribe his government there to be a 
defpotifm; whereas it is a free conftitution, in which 
the ftates of the eleftorate have their part in the go- 
vernment; and this privilege has never been infringed 
by the king, or, that I have heard of, by any of his 
predeceflbrs* The conftitution of the eleftoral do- 
minions has indeed a double control, both from the 
laws of the empire, and from the privileges of the 
country. Whatever rights the king enjoys as eleSor, 
have been always parentally exercifed, and the ca- 
lumnies of thefe fcandalous focieties have not been 
authorized by a fingle complaint of oppreffion-— -^ 
Appeal from the Ifew to the Old Whigs* 

f f 3 
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WHIGS. 

Chara&cr of the Whigs in the Reign of (^ueen AHfUfs 

In one of the moft fortunate periods of our hiftofy 
this country was governed by a connexion; I meaii 
the great connexion of Whigs in the reign of Queen 
Anne* They were complimerj/ed upon the principle 
of this connexion by a poet who was in high efteenif 
with them. Addifon, who knew their fentiments, 
could not praife them for wliat they confidered as no 
proper fubjeft of commendation. As a poet who 
knew his bufinefs, he could not applaud them for a 
thing which in general eftimation ^as not highly re- 
putable* Addreffing himfelf to Biitain,. 

Thy favourites grow not up hy fortune i Jporij 
Or from the criiius dr follies of a court. , 
On the firm bajis of i-efert tfuy rift^ 
From long4ryd faith^ anifrienaJJiip's holy ties* 

'the Whigs of thofe days believed that the only 
proper mechod of riling into power, was through hard 
effays of prafcUfed friendfhip and experimented fidelity. 
At that time it was not imagined that patriotifra was ft 
bloody idol, which required the facrilice of childreft 
and parents, or deareft connexions in private life, 
and of all the virtues that rife from thofe relations* 
They were not of that ingenious paradoxical morality^ 
to imagine that a Ipirit of moderation was properly 
Ihewn in patiently bearing the fufferings of youf 
•friends ; Or that difiiitereltednefs wav<i clearly manrfefted 
at the expencc of other peoples fortune. They be- 
lieved that no men could aft with effeftj who did not 
aft in coiuert ; that no men could aft in concert who 
did not aft with confidence; and that no men could 
aft with confidence, who were not bound together by. 
common opinions, common afietlions, and cooimon 
^ittterefts. 

Thefe wife meni, for fuch I muft call Lord Sunder- 
land, Lord Godolphin,^ Lofd Sommers, and Lord 
Marlborough^ were too well principled in thefe maxims 
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»pon which the whole fabric of public ftrength li 
built, to be blown off their ground by the breath of 
every childifti talker. They were not afraid that they 
Ihould be called an ambitious junto ; or that their re- 
folution to ft and or fall together ftiould, by placemen, 
be interpreted into a fcuffle for. places, — Ibid. 

Wit and judgment. 
Mr, Locke very juftly and finely obferves of wif,. 
that.it is chiefly converfant in tracing refemblances : 
he remarks at the fame time, that the bufinefs of judg- 
ment is rather in finding differences. It may perhaps 
appear, on this fuppofition, that there is no material 
diftinftion between the wit and the judgment, as they 
both feem to refult from different operations of the 
fame faculty of comparing. But in reality, whether 
they are or are not dependant on the fame power of 
the mind, they differ fo very materially in many re- 
fpe*^, that a perfeft union of wit and judgment is 
Qjje of the rareft things in the world. When two 
i^ftiaft obje& are unlike to each other, it is only 
.Wha.t we expeS ; things ar^ in their common way; 
^nd therefore they make no impreffion on the imagi- 
nation : but when two diftinft objefts have a refem** 
blance, we are ftruck, we attend to them, and we 
Sire pleafed. The mind of m^n has naturally a far 
greater alacrity and fatisfaflion in tracing refemblances 
than in fearching for differences; becaufe by making 
refemblances we produce new images ; we unite, we 
create, we enlarge our ftock i but in making diftinc- 
tions, we offer no food at all to the imagination ; the 
talk itfelf is more fevere and irkfome, and what plea- 
fure we derive from it is fomething of a negative and 
indiretl nature. A piece of news is told me in thfs 
piorning ; this, merely as a piece of news, as a fa fit 
added to my ftock, gives me fome pleafure. In th^ 
evening I find there was nothing in it. What do I 
gain by this, hut the diffatisfaftion to find that I had 
JbeenimpofQ^ upQa? Hence it is that men are i^iucl^ 

jr f 4 
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w H I r ^ to ihcre^ul \(fr 

CharaBcr of the Whir vy^^ "'^^ ^PT"' 

• , / V v^f/icntly excelled ui 

In one of the mo j^^^^ ^^^ allegoriesy, 

this country was ' ^/^^ard in diftinguifhing 

the great conne^ ,^ ;^2 j^ j^ ^^^ ^ ^^^f^„ ^f ^hi* 

Anne* They ;. ;5'>^ Oriental writers, though 

of this con' ^j^ ^^^ ^y^ y^ ^y^ ^f^^^ ft^Jl^C 

With them ' /'.S/i'^j_:.«ui^ Tu-.,, r^M^«. t^b^ 

could 

propel 

T^f^ ^^'^fl^^^'^fceof the difference which "may be 
z.^'^K '^ ^1^ things compared.-j* — Sublime and 

' ^^ ^ 

\<riLL AND DUt^. 

i^tjuffof wr Being has difpofed us not according 
t^ to our Will but his own. 

.^j^KOT too often recommend it to the ferioo^ 
gj^iation of all men, who think civil fociety la 
^^ within the province of moral jurifdiftion, that if 
^c owe to it any duty, it is not iubjeft to our wilh 
jjudcs are not voluntary. Duty and will arc evert 
contradiftory terms. Now, though fociety might 
bcSLifirA a voluntary a£t (which in many cafes i( 
undoubtedly was) it continues under a permanent 
Handing covensfnt, co-exifting with the fociety ; and 
it attaches upon every individual of that Ibciety, 
without any formal adk 6f his own. This is war- 
ranted by the general pfaftice, arifing out of the 
general lenfe of mankind. Men without their choice 
i derive benefits from that aflbcratian; without their 
choice they are fabjefcted to duties in confequence 
of thefe benefits; arid without tbeir choice they^ enter 
into, a virtual obligation as binding as any that is 
actual. ' Look through the whole of life and the 
whole fyftem of duties. Much the llrongeft moral 
obligations are fuch aS were never the refults of our 
option. I allow, that if no fupreme ruler exifts, wife 
to forrn^ and potent to enforce^ the moral law^ there 
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no flndion "to any contraft, virtual or even a^u^V 
unft the will of prevalent power. On that hypo- 

.c(is, let any fet of men be ftrong enough to fet 
their duties at defiance, and they ceafe to be duties 
any longer. We have but this one appeal agaiiiii 
irrefiilible power — 

Si genius humanum et mortalia temnitis arma^ 
At f per ate Deos memores fandi atque nefandu 

faking it for granted that 1 do not write to the dif- 
ciples of the Parifian philofophy, I may affume, diat 
the awful author of our being is the author of our 
place in the order of exiftence ; and that having dif- 
pofed and marflialled us by a divine taftic, not ac- 
cording to our will, but according to his, he has, in 
and by that difpofition, virtually fubjefted us to aft 
the part which belongs to the place affigned us. We 
have obligations to mankind at large, which are not 
in confequence of any fpecial voluntary paft. They 
arife from the relation of man to man, and the rela- 
tion of man to God, which relations are not matters 
of choice. On the contrary, the force of all the 
pafts which we enter into with any particular perfoa 
amongft thenj, depends upon thole prior obligations. 
In fome cafes the fubordinate relations are voluntary^ 
in others they are neceffary, but the duties are all 
compulfive. When wc marry, the choice is volun- 
tary, but the duties are n®t matter of choice. They 
are diftated by the nature of the fituation. Dark 
and infcrutable are the ways by which we come into 
the world. The inlHnfts which give rife to this myC- 
terious procefs of nature are not of our making. But 
out of phyfical caufcs, unknown to us, perhaps un« 
knowable, arife moral duties, which, as we are able 
pcrfeftly to comprehend, we are bound indifpenfably 
to perform. Children are not confenting to their re^ 
Jation, but their relation, without' tlieir aftual cofr- 
fcnt, binds them to its duties ; or rather it implies 

{heir confent, becaufe the prefumed confent of every 
ational creature is in unifon with the predifpofed 
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orcler of things. Men come in that rrtanner inl5 4 
community with the fecial ftate of their parents^ en-» 
dowed-witl\ all the beneBts^ loaded with all the duties 
of their fituationy If the focial ties and ligaments, 
^pun out of thofe phyiical relations which are the ele- 
ments of the commonwealth, in moft cafes begin, and 
always continue, independently of our will, fo doei 
that relation called our country, which comprehends 
(as it has been well faid) " all the charities of all,"* 
bind us without any llipulation on our part. Not 
are we left without powerful inftinfts to make this duty 
as dear and grateful to us, as it is awful and coe;rcive4 
Our country is not a thing of mere phyfical locality* 
It confiits, in a great meafure, in the ancient ordej^ 
into which we are born. We n\ay have the fame 
geographical fituation, but another country ; as we 
may have the fame ^country in another foil. The 
place that determines our duty to our country is a fo* 

cial, civil relation. Appeal Jrom iM Ncxti to the 

Old Whigs. 

WRITRR3. 

Writers, efpecially when they aft m a body, and 
with one direftion, have great influence on the pub^ 
Kc mind. — -RefieSions on the Revolittion in France. 

■ I— 

WRITERS, (FRENCH.) 

These writers, like the propagators of all novel* 
ties, pretended to a great zeal for the poor, and th^ 
lower orders, whilft in their fatires they reoidered 
hateful, by every exaggeration, the faults of courts, 
of nobility, and of priefthood. They became a fort 
of demagogues. They ferved as a Unk to unite, in 
favour of one objeQ;, obnoxious wealth to* reftlcft 
mid defperate poverty .-« Ibii. 

ZEAL» 

A ZEAL in the larger part carries the force of ih^ 
whole,— —r-R^fiVi^^ Ftace,, 
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CHARACTERS. 



ANTOlKETtI, LATE QtJEEH OF FRANCA* 

IT is now (1791) fixteen or feventeen years fincc 
I faw the queen of France, then the dauphinefs, at 
Verfaillesj and furely never lighted on this orb, 
which ftie hardly feemed to touch, a more delightful 
vifion. I faw her juft above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated fphere (he juft began to 
move in — glittering like the morning-ftar, full of life, 
andfplendor, andjoy. Oh! what a revolution ! and 
what an >heart mult I have, to contemplate without 
emotion that elevation, and that fall ! Little did I 
dream when fhe added titles of veneration to thofe 
of enthufiaftic, diftant^ refpe&ful love, that fhe fliould 
ever be obliged to carry the fharp antidote agaihft 
difgrace concealed in that bofom; little did I dream 
that I Ihould Have lived to fee fuch difafters fallen 
upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of 
men of honour and of cayaliers. I thought ten 
thoufands fwords muft have leaped from their fcab- 
i>ards to avenge even a look that threatened her with 
infult.-— But the age of chivalry is gone.— That of 
fophifters, oeconomifts, and calculators, has fuc- 
ceeded; and the glory of Europe is extingnifhed 
for ever. Never, never more/fhall we behold that 
generous loyalty to rank and fcx, that proud fub* 
miffion, that dignified obedience, that fubordi nation 
of the heart, which kept alive, even in fervitude 
itfclF, the fj>irit of an exalted freedom. The un- 
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bought grace of life, the cheap defence of nati6ri5l# 
ibe nurle of manly fentiment and heroic enterprizd 
is gon^! It is gone, that feniibility of principles that 
chadity of honour, which felt a Itain like a wound, 
which infpired courage whiifl it mitigated ferocity^ 
which ennobled whatever it touched, and undei" 
which vice itfcif lofl half its evil, by l0fing all its 
grofcnefs.— iJe^^Seons on the Revolution in France* 

ARTOIS (COMTE De) 

The Comte d'Artois fuftalns ftill better the r^prft- 
lentaiion of his place than Moniieur. He is elof-< 

2uent, lively, engaging in the higheft degree, of a 
ecided character, full of energy and adivity. In a 
word, he h a brave, honourable, and accompliihed 
cavalier. Their brethren of royalty, if they were 
true to their own caufe and intereft, inftead of rele^ 
gating thefe illuftrious perfons to an obfcure town^ 
would bring them forward in their courts and camps^ 
and exhibit them to, what they would fpeedily ob- 
tain, the efteem, refpe6t, and affe6Uon of mankind* 
, •'^Memorial on the Affairs of France in 1793. 

BENFIELD (PAUL, ESQ;} 

Our wonderful minifter, as you all know, formed 
a new plan,^ a plan in^gne recens alio indiElum ore^ a 
plan for fupporting the freedom of our conititution 
by court intrigues, and for removing its corruptions 
by Indian delinquency. To carry that bold para- 
doxical defign into execution, fufficient funds and 
apt inftruments became neceffary. You are perfeftly 
fenfible that a parliamentary reform occupies his 
thoughts day and night, as an eflential member in 

. this extraordinary projed. In his anxious refearches 
upon this fubject, natural inilin£l, as well as found 

. policy, would dire£l his eyes, and fettle bis choice 
oil Paul Ben6eld« Paul Benfield is the grand p»:« 
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Ifamentary reformer, the reformer to whom tlie wholo 
tlioir of reformers bow, and to whom even the right 
honourable gentlem?in hhi^felf muft yield the palm; 
For what region in the empire, what city^ what bo- 
rough, what county, what tribunal, in this kingdom^ 
is not full of his labours. Others have been only 
fpeculators; he is the grand praftical reformer; and 
whilft the chancellor of the exchequer pledges in 
vain the man and the minifter, to increafe the pro- 
vincial members, Mr. Benfield has aufpicjoufly and 
praftically begun it. Leaving far behind him even 
Lord Camelford's generous defign of bellowing Old 
Sarum on the Bank of England, Mr. Benfield has 
thrown in the borough of Cricklade to reinforce the 
county reprefentation. Not content with this, in 
order to ftatjon a fteady phalanx for all future re- 
forms, this public-fpirited ufurer, amidft his cha- 
fitable toils for the relief of India, did not forget 
the poor rotten ^onftitution of his native country, 
for her, he did not difdain to ftoop to the trade of 
a wholefale upholfterer for this houfe, to furnifh it, 
pot with the faded tapeftry figures of antiquated 
merit, fuch as decorate, and may reproach fome 
pther hpufes, but with real, folid, living patterns of 
true modern virtue. Paul Benfield made (reckoning 
himfelf) no fewer than eight members in the laft 
parliament, What copious ftreams of pure blood 
muft he not have traiisfufed into the veins of the 
prefent ! 

But what is even inpre ftriking than the real fer- 
vices of this new imported patriot, is his modefty; 
As foon as he had conferred this benefit on the con- 
ftitution, he withdrew himfelf from our applaufe. He 
conceived that the duties of a member of parliament 
(which with the eleft faiithful, the true believers, the 
J/lam of parliamentary preform, are of little or no 
merit, perhaps not much better than fpecious fins) 
might be as well attended to in India as in England, 
find the meaqs of refoirmatian to parliament itfelf; \y% 
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far better provided. Mr. Benfield was dierefore no 
fooner eleeied than he fet off for Madras^ and de-^ 
frauded the longing ey^s of parliament. We have 
never enjoyed in this houfe the luxury of beholding 
that minion of the human race, and contemplating 
that vifage, whigh has fo long reflefted the happinefsj 
of nations. 

It was therefore not poffible for the roinifter ta 
confult perfonally with this great man. What thea 
was he do? Through a fagacity that never failed him 
in thefe purfuits, he found out in Mr. Benficld & re- 
prefentative, his exaSl refemblanc^. A fpecific at^ 
tra6lion by which he gravitates towards all fuch cha-» 
laclers, foon brought our miniftcr into a clofe cou, 
nexion with Mr. Benfield's agent and attorney; that; 
is, with the grand contra£lor (whom I name to ho- 
nour) Mr. Richard Atkinfon; a name that will bo 
well remembered as long as the records of this houfe, 
as long as the records of the Birtifti treafury, as long 
as the monumental debt of £ngland fl^all endure, 

This gentleman, Sir, afts as attorney for Mr. Pai^ 
Benneld. Every one who hears me, is well ac- 
quainted with the facred friendfhip, and the Heady 
tnutual attachment that fiibfifts between him and the 
prefent minifter. As many^ members as chofe to 
attend in the firft feffion of this parliament, can bef^ 
tell their own feelings at the fcenes which were then 
afted. How much that honourable gentleman was 
confulted in the original frame and fabric of the 
bill, commonly called Mr. Pitt'^ Jndia bill, is mat^ 
ter only of conjefture ; though by no means difficulj 
to divine. But the public was an indignant witnefs 
of the oftentation with which that meafure was made 
his own, and the authority with which he brought up 
claufe after claufe, to ftuff and fatten tlie ranknels 
of that corrupt a£l. As fad as the qlaufes were 
brought up to the table, they were accepted. No 
hefitatioh; no difcuflion. They were received by 
the new minifter^ not with apjprobationj but with 
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Implicit fubmiffioi). The reformation may be efti-i 
Ttiated, by feeing who was the reformer. Paul Ben-. 
field's aflbciate arid agent was held up to the world 
as legiflator of Indoftan. But it was neceffary to 
authenticate the coalition between the men of in- 
trigue in India, and the minister of intrigue in Eng- 
land, by a ftudied difplay of the power of this their 
Conne6ling link. Every, truft, every honour, every 
diftinclion, was to be heaped upon him. He was at 
once made a direftor of the India company; made 
an alderman of London; and to be made, if miniftry 
could prevail (and.l am forry to fay how near, how 
very near they were prevailing) reprefentative of this 
Capital of this kingdom. But to fecure his fervices 
againft all rilque, he was brought in for a minifterial 
})orough. On his part, he was not wanting in zeal 
for the common caufe. His advertifements fhew his 
-motives, and the merits upon which he flood* For 
your minifter, this worn-out veteran fiibmitted to 
enter into the dully field of the London conteft; 
and you all remember, that in the fame virtuous 
caufe, he fubmitted to keep a fort of public office 
or counting-houfe, where the w^hole bufinefs of the 
Jaft general eleflion was rhanaged. It was openly- 
managed by the direft agent and. attorney of Ben- 
field. It was managed upon Indian principles, and 
for an Indian interett. This was the golden cup of 
abominations; this the chalice of the fornifications 
of rapine, u fury, and oppreffibn, which was held out 
by the gorgeous eaftern harlot ; w^hich fo many of 
the people, fo many of the nobles of this land, had 
drained to the very dregs. Do you think that no 
reckoning was to follow this lewd debauch? thatjio 
payment was to be demanded for this riot of public 
drunkennefs and national profiitution ? Here! you 
have it here before you. The principal of the grand 
eleftibn manager miift-be indemnified; accordingly 
the claims of Benfield and bis crew mutt b? put 
above all enquiry. 
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For fcvcral years, Benfield appeared as the chief 
proprietor, as well as the chief agent, director, and 
controller, of this fyftem of debt. The worthy 
chairman of the company has ftated the claims of 
this iingle gentleman on the nabob of Arcot, as 
amounting to five hundred thoufand pounds*. PoC- 
fibly at th^ time of the chairman's (late, they might 
have been as hight £ight hundred thoufand had 
been mentioned fome tjme before t; aqd according 
to the praftice of fliifiing the names of creditors in. 
thefe tranfa^ion^, and reducing or rai£ng the debt 
itfelf at pleafure, I think it not impoffible, that at 
one period, the name qf Benfield might have flood 
before thole frightful figures. But my beft informa- 
tion goes to fix his fliare no higher than four hundred 
thouland pounds* By the fcheme of the prefent 
xniniftry for adding to the princips^l twelve 4fcr cent. 
from tne year J777 to thf: year 1781, four Hundred 
thoufand ppunds, that fmall^ft iof the fums ever 
mentioned for Mr. benfield, will fonn ^ capital of 
jfsg^jOOOj ^i fix per cent. Thus, befides the arrears 
of three years, amounting to £ ipCgOQ (which, as. 
faft as received, may be legally lent out at 1 2 per 
cent.) Benfield h^s received, by the minifterial grant 
before you, an annuity of £* 35,5150 a yeaii chjwrged 
on the public revenues. 

Our mirror of minifters of fins^n^e, did not thinfc 
this enough for the fervices of fuch a friend as BeiK 
field. He found that Lord Macartney, in order to^ 
frighten the court of d^reftprs from tjhe. projeft^ of 
obliging tl"te nabob to give fpucar fecur^y for his 
debt, afTuring them, that if they Ihould take that 
ftep, Benfield + would infallibly be the fouqar; and 
v^ould thereby become the entire mafter of the Car- 
natic. What Lord Macartney thought fufiicient to 
deter the very agents and partakers with Benfield 

* Mr. Snuth's Pioteft. f Madras correfpondence on this fubjpA« 

I AgpendijCj No. 51 A* 
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in his iniquities, wa^ the inducenient to the two right 
jhonourable gentlemen to order this very foucar fecu- 
rity to be given, and to recall Benfield to the city of 
Madras, from the fort of decent exile, into which 
he had been relegated by Lord Macartney. You 
tnuft therefore ccuifider Benfield, ias foucar fecurity 
for ;£" 480,006 a year, which at twenty-four per cenU 
(fuppoiing him contented with that profit) will, with 
the interelt of his old debt, produce an annual in- 
come of £ 1495520a yean 

Here is a fpecimen of the ftew and pure arifto- 
cracy created by the right honourable gentleman % 
as the fupport of the crown and cpnftitution, againft 
ihe old, corrupt, refraftory, natural interefts of this 
kingdom; and this is the grand counterpoife againft 
all odious coalitions of thefe interefts. A fingle Ben- 
field outweighs them all ; a criminal, who long fiiice 
ought to have fattened the region kites with his ofFal^i 
is, by his majefty's minifters, enthroned in the go- 
vernment of a great kingdom, and enfeoffed with 
an eftate, which in the comparifon effaces the fplen- . 
dor of all the nobility of Europe.— — -Speech on the 
i^abob of Arcqt's Debts* 

BURKE, (rICHARd) ESQ* 

Had. It pleafed God to continue to me the hopeil 
of fucceffion, I fhould have been, according to my 
mediocrity,' and the mediocrity of the age 1 live in, 
a fort of founder of a family; I ftvould have left a: 
fon, who, in all the points in which perfonal merit 
can be viewed, in fcience, in erudition, in genius, 
in tafte, in honour, in generofity, in humanity, in 
every liberal fentiment, and every liberal* accom- 
plifliment, would not have ftiewn himfelf inferior to* 
the t)uke of Bedford, or to any of thofe whom he 
traces in his line. His Grace very foon wpuld "have 

* Right Honourable William Pitt^ 
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wanted all plaufibility in his attack upon that provifiou. 
^ich belonged more to mine than to me. He would 
foon have fu]^plied every deficiency, and fymmetrized 
every difproportion. It would not have been for that 
fucccffor 10 refort to any fta^ant wafting refervoir of 
merit in me, or in any anceftry. He had in himfelf 
a lalient, living fpring, of generous and manly aftion. 
Ever)^ day he lived he would have re-ptnrchafed the 
bounty of the crown, and ten times more, if ten 
times more he had received. He was made a public 
creature; and had no enjoyment whatever, but in the 
performance of fome duty. At this exigent moment^ 
the lofs of a finifticd man is not ealily fupplied. 

But a dHpofer, whofc power we are little able to* 
refift, and whofe wifdom Tt" behoves us not at " a^l to 
dlfoute, has ordaine3 it rn an^Her jgoanner, and 
(wnatever my querulous weakneJs might iuggett) a far 
better. The ftorm has gone over me ; and 1 lie like- 
one of thofe old oaks which the late hurricane has 
fcattered about me. I am ftripped of all my ho- 
nours; I am torn up by the roots, and.lte proftrate 
on the earth! There, and proftrate there, I mott 
tmfeignedly recognize the divine juftice, and in fome 
degree fubmit to it. Letter to a nobU Lord. 



BRISSOT.. 

This Briffot had been in the loweft and bafeft 
employ under the depoftd monarchy— *a Ibrt of 
rfiieftaker or fpy of police, in which charafcter he 
acted after the manner of pcrfons in that defcription. 
He had been employed by hia mafter, ihe Lieutenant^ 
de Police, for a conliderable time in Londoih, in the 
lame or Ibme fuch honourable occupation. The 
revolution, which has brought forward all merit of 
t'iTat kind, raifed him, with others of a fimilar clafs- 
iind difpofition, to fame and eminence. On the re- 
* solution, he became a publilher of an infamous 
newfp^per, which he ftill continues. He. h charged^ 
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ahd I believe juftly, as the firft nidVer oi the troubled 
ih Hifpaniola. There is no wickednefs^ if I ani 
rightly informed, in which he is not Verfed, and of 
which he is rtot perfectly capable. His quality of 
^ iicws'Uriter, now an employment of the firll dignity 
ih France, arid his practices and princiiples, procured 
his eledion into the affembly, where he is one of the 
leading rtieniberi. — Memorial on the Affain of France 
«>i 1793. 

\ 

CONDORCET. 

CoNDORCET (tKough no marquis, as he ftyled 
Kimleif before the revolution) is a man of another 
fort of birth, fafhion, and occupation fromBrilTot; 
but in every principle, and in. every difpofition to 
the loweft as well as the highelt and mofl; determined 
villainies^ fully his equal. He feconds Briffot ia 
► the Affembly, and is at once his coadjutor and his 
rival in a newfpaper^ which in his o^vn name, and as 
fucceffor to Mr. Garat, a member alfo of the affem- 
bly, he has juft fet up in that Empire of Gazettes. 
Condorcet was chofen to draw the firft declaration 
prefented by the Affembly to the King, as a threat 
to the Elefctor of Treves, and the other princes oq 
the Rhine. In that piece, in which both Feuillans 
and Jacobins concurred, they declared publicly, and 
iBoft proudly and infolently,. the principle on which 
they mean to proceed in their future difputes with 
any of the Sovereigns in Europe, for they fay, 
** That it is not with fire and fword they mean to 
*' attach their territories, but by what will be more 
•^ dreadful to* them, the ii^troduftion of liberty. ' 
' The late Affembly, af.er the lalt captivity of the 
King, had a£tualiy chofen this Condorcet by a ma- 
jority on the baliot, for Preceptor to the Dauphin, 
who was to be taken out of the hands a'nd direction 
of His parents, an"d to be delivered oyer to this fana- 
tic A^heift) and furious democratic Republican. His 

c G 2 . 
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tintraftability to theffe leaders, and his figure in the 
Club of Jacobins, which at that time they wiflied to 
bring under, alone prevented that part of the ar- 
rangement, and others in the fame ftyle, from being 
carried into e^cecution. Whilft he was candidate 
for this office, he produced his title to it by promul- 
gating the following ideas of the title of his royal 
pupil to the crown. In a paper written by him, 
and publilhed with his name, againit the re-eltablifh- 
ment, even of the appearance of monarchy under 
any qualifications. He fays, " Jufqu'a ce moment 
*' ils [rAffemblce Nationale} n'ont rien prejugc en- 
^ core. En fe relervant de nofhmer un Gouver- 
** neur au Dauphin, ils n'ont pas prononce que cet 
** evfant dut regnerj mais fculement quil etoii pojftble 
*' que la ConRitution lui deftinSt; ils ont voulu que 
*^ 1 education, effa^ant tout cc que Its frejliges du 
^^ Trone ont pu lui infpirer de prejuges fur les droitil 
" pretendus de fa naiffance, qu'elle lui fit connoitre 
«' de bonne heure, et VEgaliti natiirelU des HommeSf 
^^ et la Souverainete du peuple; qu'elle lui apprit a ne 
'' pas oublier que c eft du peuple qu'il tiendra le titrc 
• de Roi, et que le peuple rCa pas mevk le droit de 
" renoncer a celui de Tenr depouillen 

** Ils ont voulu que cette education le rendit 
^* egalement digne, par fes lumieres, et fes vertus, 
^^ de recevoir avec rejignation^ le fardeaiix dangereux 
*« d*une couronne, ou de la dipcjer avec joie entre 
*' les mains de ces freres, qu'il fentit que le devoir 
'? et la gloire du Roi d url peuple libre, eft de hater 
*^ le moment de n etre plus qu'un citoyen ordinaire. 

" lis ont voulu que linviiliie Sun Roi^ li nicet 
*^ fite de chercher les moyens de rempJacer unpouvoir 
*' Jonde fur les ilhjions^ fut une des premieres veri- 
*^ tes offertes a fa raifon ; l^ obligation dy concourir lui 
'' TTume un des premieres devoirs de fa morale ; et It 
** deJiTy de nitre plus affranchi dujoug dela loi^ par 
« une injurieufe inviolabilitiy le .premier fen^ment dc 
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** Jon cosur. lis n'ignorent pas q^ue dans ce moment 
^ il s agit bien moins de former un Roi que de lui 
*' apprendre dfavolr^ a vouloir nc plus I'eire *." 

Such, are the fentiraents of the man who hasocca- 
fionally filled the chair of the National Affembly, who 
is their perpetual fecretary, their only Handing officer, 
and the moft important by far,, He leads them to 
peace or war. He is the great theme, of the Repub- 
lican faftion in England. TheCe ideas of M. Con- 
dorcct are the principles of thofe to whom Kings are 
to entruft their fucccffors, and the intercfts of their 
fucccffion. This man would be ready to plunge the 
poignard in the heart oiFbis pupil, or to whet the axe 
for his neck. Of all men, the moft dangerous is a 
warm, hot-headed, zealous Atheift, This fort of 
man aims at dominion, and his means are, thq words 
he always has in his mouth, " L-egalite naturclle des 
>^ Hojumesj et la Souverainte du Peupl^.'-r^/^rd. 

* Until now, they (the National AfTembly) have pt^cjudgcd no- 
thing. Referving to thernfelves a right to appoint a Preceptor tothe 
Dauphin, thej^didnot declare that thts child 'uxas to reign ; but only 
that p*ffihly the Conftitution might deftine him to it : they willed, 
that while education (hould, efface from his mind all the prejudice* 
ariiing from the delu/jons cfthe throne refpeciing his pretended birth* 
right, it fhould teach him not to forget, that it is fyom the people he 
N is to receive the title of King, and that the people do nat even poffe/i 
the right of giving up their ponver to take it from him, 
. They willed that this education Ihould reader him worthy by hij 
knowledge and by his virtues, both to receive ivith Jtihmijppn the 
dangerous burden of a crown, and to rejign it fvjith phafure into the 
hands of his brethren ; that he (houli be confcious that the haftening 
of that moment when he is to be only a common citizcnj conll;itutC8 
the duty j^id the glory of a King of a free people. 

They willed that the vfehfsnefs of a Kingy the i^cceflity of fcck- 
ing moans to cftablilh fomcthing in lieu of a ponuer founded on illu" 
Jionsy fhould be one of the firft truths oflfered to his reafon ; the ohli^ 
gation of conforming himfelf to ihis^ the firfi of hh moral duties ; and 
the dejtre of no longer being freed from the yoke of the la^w, by an 
injurious invifildbilityy the firji and chief fentiment of hi/ heart. 
They arc not ignorant that in the prefent moment the objeft is left 
tQ form a King thai^ tq^^wh hiin that he Jhould kno^wbofw to wjh //* 
longer t$ hefuch^ ' 

© eg 
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CONTI (prince De) 

Looking over all the names I have heard of ii^ 
this great revolution, in all human affairs, I fin4 
no man of any diltinAion who has remained in that 
more than ftoical apathy, but the Prince de Couti. 
This mean, ftupid, felhfli, fwinifli, and cowardly ani* 
mal, univerfally known and defpifed as fuch, has, 
indeed, except in one abortive attempt to elope, been 
perffftly neutral. However his neutrality, which 
it feems would qualify him for truft, and, on a com- 
petition, muft fet afide the Prince de Conde, can 
be of no fort of feryice. His moderation has not 
been able to keep him from a jail. The allied 
powers muft draw him from that jail, before they 
can have the full advantage of the exertions of this 

great neutralift.— Memorial on the Affairs of France 

in 1793. 

CHATHAM (earl OF.) 

Lord Chatham — a great and celebrated name; a 
name that keeps the name of this country refpeftable 
in every other on the globe. It may be truly called, 

Clarum et vener^ab'ik nomen 
GentihiSj ct multum nojlrar quod proderaturhi. 

Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his me- 
rited rank, his fuperior doquence, his fplendid qua- 
lities, his eminent fervices, the vaft fpace he fills in 
the eye of mankind; and, more than all the reft, his 
fall from power, which, like death, canonizes and 
fanflifies a great charatler, will not fuffer me to cen- 
fure any part of his conduct. I am afraid to Batter 
him; lam fure I am not difpofcd to blame him. 
Let thofe who have betrayed him by their adulation, 
iqfult him with their malevolence. But what I do 
not prefume to cenfure, I may have leave to lament. 
For a wife man, he feemed to me at that time, to be 
goyerned too much by general maxims. ITpeak 
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vith the Freedom of hiftory, and I hope withottt 
oftbnce. One or two pf thiefe maxims, flowing from 
am opinion not the moft indulgent to our unhappy 
fpecies, and furely a little too general, led him intt]^ 
meafures that were greatly mifchieyous to himfelf ;• 
and for that reafon, among others, perhaps fatal to 
hi« country; meafures, the effefts of which, I am 
afraid, are for ever incurable. He made an admi- 
niftration, fo checkered ar>d fpeckled; he put toge- 
ther a piece of joinery, fo crof'^ly indented and 
nvhimfically dovetailed; a cabinet fo varioufly inlaid; 
fuch a piece of diverfified Mofaic : fuch a teffelated 
pavement without cement; here a bit of black ftone, 
and there a bit of white; patriots and courtiers,, 
kings friends and republicans; whigs and tories; 
treacherous friends and open enemies : that it was, 
indeed, a very curious ftiow; but utterly unfafe to 
touch, and unfure to iland on. The colleagues 
whom he had afforted at the fame boards, ftared at 
each other, and were obliged to afk, " Sir, your 
*' name? — Sir, you have the advantage of me — Mr. 
*' Such a one — I beg a thoufand pardons — " I veii'^ 
ture to fay, it did (o happen, that perfons had a fingle 
office divided between them, who had never fpoke 
to each other in their lives; until they found them- 
felves, they knew not how, pigging together, heads 
and points, in the fame truckle-bed*. 

Sir, in confequence of this arrangement, having 
put fo much the larger part of his enemies and oppo- 
fers into power, the confulion was fuch, that his own 
principles could not polfibly have any effeft or in- 
cidence in the conduft of affair^. If ever he fell 
into a fit of the gotjt, or if any other caufe withdrew 
him from public carps, principles direftly the con- 
trary were fure tq predonninate. When he had exe- 

• 

• Suppofed to allude tq the Right Hon. Lord North, and 
George Cooke> Efq; who were ma^ joint paymafters in the fum- 
mcr of 1 7661 on the removal ot the Rockingham adminiftration. 

C G 4 
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cutcd his plan, he had not an inch oF ground to ftaod 
upon. When he had accomplifhed his fcbeme of 
aidminiftration, he was no longer a minifter. 

When his face was hid hut for a n^oment, hisi 
whole fyftem was on a wide fea, without chart or 
compafs. The gentlemen, his particular friends,^ 
who, with the names of various departments of mir 
niftry, were admitted, to feem, as if they afted a part 
under him, with a modefty that becomes all men, 
and with a confidence in. him, which was jullificd 
even in its extravagance by his fuperior abilities, had 
nevi r, in any inftance, prefumed upon any opinion 
of their own. Deprived of his guiding intluencei 
they were whirled about, the fport of every gull, and 
eafilyi driven into any port ; and as thofe who joined 
with them in raannmg.the veffel were the nioft di- 
reftly oppofit^ to his opinions, meafures, and cha-. 
ratter, and far the molt artful and moll powerful of 
the fet, they eafily prevailed, lb as to feize upon the 
vacant, unoccupied, and dereli£l minds of his friends; 
and inflantly they turned the veiTel wholly out of the 
courfe of his policy. As if it were to infult as well 
as to betrav him, even long before the clofe of the 
firfl feflion of his adminillration, when every thing was 
publicly tranfafted, and with great parade, in his' 
name, they made an aft, declaring it highly juft and 
expedient to raife a revenue in America. For even 
then. Sir, even before this fplendid orb was entirely 
fct, and while the wettern horizon was in a blaze with 
his defcending glory, on the oppofite quarter of the 
heavens arofe another -luminary, and, for his hour^ 

became lord of the afcendant. Speech on American 

Taxation. 



CHARLES II. 

The perfon given to us by Monk (Charles 11.) 
■was a man without ^y fenfe of his duty as a prince; 
without any regard to the dignity of his crown; ^i^d 
it^ithout a,ny love to his people; diffolute, falfe, venal^ 
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and deftitute of any pofitive good quality what- 
Toever, ctcept a plcafant temper, and the manners 

of a gentleman. Letttr'to a Member cf the Rational 

AJfevibly. 

' CROMWELL, (OLIVER.) 

Cromwell, when he attempted to legalize hi$ 
power, and to fettle his conquered country in a ftate 
of order, did not look for difpenf^rs o\ jiMlice in the 
inftruments of his'ufurpation. Quite the contrary. 
He fought out with great folicitude and feleftion, 
and eve'n from the party moft oppofite to Ws deligns, 
men of w^eight, and decorum of chara6\er; men un- 
ftained with the violence of the times, and with hands 
not fouled with confifcation and facrilege: for he 
chofe an Hales for his chief juftice, though he abfo- 
iutply refufed to take his civic oaths, or to make any 
acknowledgment whatfoever of the legality of his go- 
vernment. Cromwell told this great lawyer, that 
fince he did not approve his title, all he required of 
him was, to adminifter, in a manner agreeable to his 
pure fentiments and unfpotted charafter, that juftice 
without which human fociety cannot fubfift : that it 
was not his particular government, but civil order 
itfelf, which as a judge he wiflied him to fupport* 
Cromwell knew how to feparate the inllitutions expe- 
dient to his ufurpation from the adminiftration of the 
public juftice of his country. For Cromwell was a 
man in whom ambition had not wholly fupprefled, 
}p\xi only fufpended the fentiments of religion, and 
jhe love (as far as it could confift with his defigns) 
pf fair anci honovirahle reputation. Ibid. 



CONWAY (gen:zral.) 

I remember with a melancholy pleafurc, the 
fituation of the Honourable Gentleman (General 
Conway] who made the piotion for the repeal (of 
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t^e American Stamp AQ) in that crifis, when the 
vhole trading intereft of this empire, crammed intp 
your lobbies, with a trembling and ^nxious expefla- 
lion, waited, almoft to a winter's return of light, 
their fate from your refolutions. When, at length, 
you had determined in their favour, and your doors, 
Ithrown open, fhewed them the figure of their deli- 
verer in the well-earned triumph of his important 
vi£tory, from the whole of that grave multitude there 
arofe an involuntary burft of gratitude and tranfport* 
They jumped upon him like children on a long ab- 
fent father. They clung about him as captives about 
their redeemer. All England, all America, joined 
to his apphufe. Nor did he feem infenfibje to the 
beft of all earthly rewards, the love and admiration 
of his fellow citizens. Hope elevated^ and joy brighpr 
ined his creji. I ftood near' him; and his face, to 
life the expreffion^of the fcripture of the firft mar- 
tyr, " hifi face was as if it had been the face of an 
« atigel." I do not kno>v how others feel; but if 
I had ftood in that fituation, I never would have 
exchanged it for all that kings, in their profufion, 
could beftow. I did hope, that that day's danger and 
honour would have, been a bond to hold us all toge- 
ther for ever. But, alas ! that, with other pleafing 
vifions, is.longfince vanilhed. — Speech on American 
Taxation. 

DUNDAS (right HON. HENRY.) 

He and delicacy are a rare and Angular coalition, 
"-—Speech on the Nabob of Ar cot's Debts. 



DUNNING, MR. 

Thj^ bill (for jthe relief of the Roman Catholics) 
was feconded by Mr. Dunning, Recorder of this 
city (Briftol) ; I fhall fay the lefs of him, becaufe 
kis relation to you majces you more particularly ac- 
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i8[uainted with his merits. But I fhould appear little 
acquainted with them,- or little fenfible of them, if I 
could titter his name on this occafion, without ex* 
prefling my eftecin for his charafler. . I am not 
afraid of offending a moft learned body, and moft 
jealous of its reputation for that learning, when I 
fay he is the firll of his profeffion, |t is a point 
fettled by thofe who fettle every thing elfe; and I 
inuft add (what I am enabled to fay from my own 
long and clofe obfervation) that there is not a man, 
of any proRffion, or in any fituation, of a more 
prefl: and independent fpirit, of a more proud ho- 
nour, a more manly mind, a more firm and deter- 
mined integrity. Speech at Brijlol previous to the 

Eledion. 



FOX, (mr.) 

And now, having don)s my duty to the bill, let 
ine fay a word to the author. 1- Ihould leave him to 
his own noble fentiments, if the unworthy and il- 
liberal language with which he has been treated, be- 
yond all example of parliamentary liberty, did not 
make a few words neccffiry; not lb much in juftice 
to him, as to my o\yn feelings. . 1 mult fay then, 
that it will be a dillinftion honourable to the age, 
that the rel'cue of the greateft number of the human 
race that ever were lb grievoufly opprefled, from the 
greateft tyranny that was ever exercifed, has fallen 
to the lot of abilities and difporitions equal to the 
tafk; that it has fallen to one who has the enlarge- 
ment to comprehend, the fpirit to undertake, and the 
eloquence to fupport, fo great a meafure of hazard- 
ous benevolence. His fpirit is not owing to his igno- 
rance of the Rate of men and things ; he well knows 
what fnares are fpread about his path, from perlbnal 
animofity, from court intrigues, and poflibiy from 
popular del u lion. But he has put to hazard his eafe, 
Kis fecurity, his intereft, his power, even his darling 
popularity, for the benefit of a people whom he has 
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never fecn. This is the road that all heroes have 
trod before him. He is traduced and abufed for his 
fuppofed motives. He will rennember, that obloquy 
is a neceffary ingredient in the compo{it;on of all 
true glory : he will remember, that it was not only 
in the Roman cuftoms, but it is in the nature and 
conftitution of things, that calumny and abufe are 
cflential parts of triumph. Thefe thoughts will fup^ 
port a mind, which only exifts for honour, under the 
burthen of temporary reproach. He is doing indeecj 
a great good; fuch as rarely falls to the lot, an4' 
almoft as rarely coincides with the defires of any.' 
man. Let him ufe his time. Let him give the whole 
length of the reins to his benevolence. He is now 
on a great eminence, where the eyes of mankind arc 
turned to him. He may Hve long, he may do much. 
But here is the fumrait. He never can exceed what 
he does ihis day, 

He has faults ; but they are faults that, though 
they may in a fmall degree tamifii the luftre, and 
fometimes impede the march of his abilities, have 
nothing in them to extinguifh the fire of great virtues, 
In thofe faults, there is no mixture of deceit, of 
hypocrify, of pride, of ferocity, of complexional 
deipotifm, or want of feeling for the diftreffes of 
mankind. His are faults which might exifl in a de^ 
fcendant of Henry the Fourth of Franrcc, as they did 
cxift in that father of his country. Henry the Fourth 
wifhed that he might live to fee a fowl in the pot of 
every peafant of his kingdom. That lentiment of 
homely benevolence was worth all the fplendid fay- 
jhgs. that are recorded of kings. But he wifhed per- 
haps for more than could be obtained, and the good-f 
nefs of the man exceeded the power of the king. 
But this gentleman, a fubjeft, may this day fay this 
at Icaft, with truth, that he fecures the rice in his pot 
to every man in India. A poet of antiquity thought 
it one of the firft diftinftions to a prince whom h^ 
meant to Celebratej that through a long fucceflicxn of 
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gcnerationsj he had been the progenkor of an abl^ 
and virtuous citizen, who by force of the arts of. 
peace, had correQed governments of oppreffion, and^ 
fuppreffed wars ojF rapine. 

Indole proh quanta juvenis, qnantumqae daturas 
Aufoniae populisiy ventura in faecula ciYcm. 
lUe fupcr Gangem, fupcr exauditus et Indos, 
ImplebitHerras voce ; et furialia bella 
Fulminc compefcet linguae. ■ 

This was what was faid of the predeceflbr of the orrly 
perfon to whole eloquence it does not wrong that of:: 
the mover of this bill to be compared. But the 
Ganges and the Indus are the patrimony of the fame 
of my honourable friend, and not of Cicero. I 
confels, I anticipate with joy the reward of thofe^ 
whofe whole confequence, power, and authority,^ 
exift only for the benefit of mankind; and I carry 
my mind to all the people, and all the names and 
defcriptions, that, relieved by this bill, will blefs the 
labours of this parliament, and the confidence which 
the heft houfe of commons has given to him who the 
beft deferves it. The little cavils of party will not 
be heard, where freedom and happinefs will be felt. 
There is not a tongue, a nation, or religion in India^ 
which will not blefs the prefiding care and manly be-^ 
neficence of this houfe, and of him who propofes to 
you this great work. Your names will never be fe- 
parated before the throne of the Divine Goodnefs, iw 
whatever language, or with whatever rites, pardon is 
afked for fin, and reward for thofe who imitate the 
Godhead in his univerfal bounty to his creatures. 
Tbefe honours you deferve, and they will furely be 
paid, when all the jargon, of influence, and party, 
and patronage, are fwept into oblivion.— —iS^^^cA oft 
J^r. Fox's Eajl India Bill. 

FOX, MR« 

He (Mr. Burke) was forry that his right honourable 
-friend (Mr. Fox) j:iad dropped even. a woj?d expr^dC* 
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live of* cxtiltatlon on that circumftance; (the affump- 
tion of xitizenfliip by the French army, &c.) or thalf 
he feemed of opinion that tl e objefti.:n from ftandingr 
armies was at all Icffened by it. He attributed this?' 
opinion of Mr. Fox entirely to his known zeal for 
the beil of ail caufes, Liberty. T'hat it was with a 
pain inexpreffible he was obliged to have even the 
Ihado v of a difference with his friend, whole au- 
thority would be always great with him, and with all 
thinking people — Qucc maxima Jcmpcr cenfetur nobisy 
ct erit q\ix maxima ftmper — His coniidence in Mr^ 
Fox was fuch, and fo ample, as to be almolt implicit. 
That he was not afhamed to avow that degree of do- 
cility. That when the choice is well made, it 
Itrengthens inftcad of opprcfling our intellect. That 
he who calls in the aid of an equal undcrftandingy 
doubles his own. He who profits of a fuperior un- 
derltanding, raifes his powers to a level with the" 
height of the Tuperior underRanding he unites with- 
He had found the benefit of fuch a junttion, and 
would not lightly depart from it. He wiflied almoft, 
pn all occafions, that his llntiments were underljood 
to be conveyed in Mr. Fox's words; and that he? 
wiflied, as amongll the greateft benefits he could widy 
the country^ an eminent fliarc of power to that right 
honourable gentleman ; becaufe he knew that, to hisr 
great and mafterly underllanding, he had joined th^ 
greatefc poffible degree of that natural moderation, 
whi<!h is the bell correftive of power; that he was of 
the moll artlefs, candid, open, and benevolent difpo- 
.fition; difinterefted in the extreme; of a temper 
mild and placable, even to a fault; without one drop 
of gall in his whole conftitution. 

Mr. Fox then rofe, and declared, in fubftarce, 
that fo far as regarded the French army, he went no 
farther than the general principle, by which that army 
^ewed itfelf ^ndifpofed to be an inftrument in the 
fcrvitude of their fellow citizens, but did not enter 
into the particulars of (heir conduft* He declareiJ^ 
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that he did not afFeft a democracy. That he alvray^ 
thought any of the fimple, unbalanced governments 
bad ; (imple monarchy, fimple ariftocracy, fimple 
democracy; beheld them all hnperfeft or vicious: 
all were bad by themfelves: the compolition alone 
was good. That thefe had been always his principles, 
in which he had agreed with his friend Mr, Burke, 
of whom he faid many kind and flattering things, 
which Mr, Burke, I take it for granted, will know 
himfelf too well, to think he merits, from any thing 
but Mr, Fox's acknowledged good-nature. Mr. Fox. 
thought, however^ that, in many cafes, Mr. Burke 
was rather carried too far bv his hatred to innovation* 
Speech on the Army Ejiiviates in 1790- 



GRENVILLE, MR, 

Undoubtedly Mr. Grenville was a firft-rate 
figure in this country. With a mafculine underftand- 
Ing, and a ftout and refolute heart, he had an appli- 
cation undiffipated and unwearied. He took public 
bufmefs, not as a duty which he was to fulfil, but as 
a plealure he was to enjoy ; and he feemed to have 
no delight out of this houfe, except in fuch things as 
fome way related to the bufmefs that was to be done 
within it. If he was ambitious, I will fay this far 
him, his ambition was of a noble and generous ftrain. 
It-was to raile himfelf, not by tlie low pimping poli- 
tics of a court, but to win his way to power,- through 
the laborious gradations of public lervice; and to 
fecure 10 himfelf a well earned rank in parliament, 
by a thorough knowledge of its coniliiution, and a 
perfeft praQice in all its bufincfs. 

Sir, if fuch a man fell into errors, it muft be 
from defcfts not intrinfical ; they mult be rather 
fought in the particular habits of his life; which, 
though they do not alter the groundwork of cha- 
raftcr, yet tinge it with their own hue. He was 
bred in a proteilion. He was bred to the law, which 
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i»^ ift my opinion, one of thefirft and nobl'eft of litl- 
jnan fcicnces; a fcience which does more to quickert 
and invigorate the underltandingj than all the other* 
kinds of learning put together; but it is not apt, ex- 
cept in perfons very happily born, to open and to 
liberalize the mind exaQ;ly in the fame proportion. 
Paffing from that ftudy he did not go vtry largely 
into the world; but plunged into bufinefs; I mean ' 
into the bufinefs of office; and the limited and fixed' 
methods and forms eftablifhed there. Much know- 
ledge is to be had undoubtedly in that line; and there 
is no knowledge which is not valuable. But it may 
be truly faid, that men too much converfant in office, 
are rarely minds of remarkable enlargement. Their 
habits of office are apt to give them a turn to think 
the fubftance of bufinefs not to be much more im* 
portant than the forms in Which it is condufted. 
Thefe forms are adapted to ordinary occafions ; arid 
therefore perfons who are nurtured in office do ad- 
mirably well, as long as things go on in their com- 
mon order; but when the high roads are broken! 
up, and the waters out, when a new and troubled 
Icene is opened, and the file affi3rds no precedent, 
then it is that a greater knowledge of mankind, and 
a far more extenfive comprehenfion of things is re- 
quifite than ever office gave, or than office can ever 
give. Mr. Grenvill6 thought better of the wifdom 
and power of human legiflation than in truth it de- 
ferves. He conceived, and many conceived along 
with him, that ihe flourifhing trade of this country 
was greatly owing to law and inftitution, and not 
qiiite fo much to liberty; for but too many are apt' 
to, believe regulation to be commerce, and taxes to 
be revenue. Among regulations, that which flood 
firfl in reputation was his idol. I mean the atl of 
navigation. He has often profefled it to be fo. The 
policy of that a£l is, I readily admit, in many refpeQs 
well underflood. But I do fay, that if the aft be 
(kffered to run the fail length of its principie, and 
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1)5 not changed and modified according to tbe change 
of times and the flu6Uiation of circumftances, it muff 
do great mifchief, and frequently even defeat its own 
purpofe.— :: — Speech on American Taxation^^ 

GRENVILLE (lORD.) 

An able, vigorous, and well-informed ftatefm$^a» 

■Letter to a Noble Lord. 



GEORGE III. 

His majefty came to the throne of thefc kingdoms 
"with more advantages than any of his predeceflbrs- 
fince the revolution. Fouifth in defcent, and third 
in fucceffion of his royal family, even the zealots of 
fiereditary right, in him, f^w fpme^hing t,o flatter 
their favorite prejudices; and to juftify a transfer of 
their attachments, without a .change in their prin- 
ciples. The perfon and caufe of the Pretender were 
liecome contemptible; his title difpiwnedl throughout 
JLurope, his party dilbanded in England. His ma- 
jefty came indeed to the inheritance pf a mighty war; 
but, vifctorious in every part of the globe, peace was 
always in his power, not to negociate, but to dic- 
tate. No foreign habitudes or attachments withdrew 
him from the cultivation of. his power at home. His 
revenue for the civil eftablifliment, fixed (as it was 
then thought] at a large, but definite fum, was ample, 
iirithout being invidious. His influence, by addi- 
tions from conqueft, by an augmei;itation of debt, 
by an increafe of military and naval eftablifliment, 
much ftrengthened and extended. And coming to 
the throne in the prime and full vigour of youth, as 
from aflPeftion there was a ftrong diflike, fo from 
dread there feemed to be a generaJ averfenefs, from 
giving any thing like offence to a monarch, againft 
i^hofe refentment oppofition could not look for 4 
refuge in any fort of reverfionary hope, 

H H 
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The moft ardent lover of his country cannpl wifi| 
or Great Britain an happier fate than to continue a^ 
ihe was then left, A people emulous as we are ii^ 
^fFcfiion to our prefent fpvereign, knqw nQt how to 
form a prayer to Heaven for a greater blelfing upoq 
his virtues, or an higher ftate of felicity and glory, 
^an that he (hould live, and ihould reign, and, when 
Providence ordains it, fhould die, exactly like hi^ 
illullrions predeceffor.— — TAou^A^s on the Caufe of 
fhe prefent Dijcontents. 

HENRY JV. or 7RANCE. 

Henry of Navarre was a refolute, aftive, and 
politic prince. He porfeffecj? indeed, great huma-^ 
nity and mildnefs;; but an humanity and mildnefs 
^hat never flood in the way of his Jnterefts. He 
never fought to be loved without putting himfel^ 
firft in a condition to be feared. He ^fed foft lan- 
guage with determined conduft. He afferted and 
piaintained his authority in the grofs, and diftribute4 
his- atts of conceffion only in the detail. He fpent 
the income of his prerogatives nobly ; but he took 
f:are not to hreak in upon the Cc^pital \ never aban- 
doning for a moment any of the claims which he 
made under the fundamentaU laws, nor fparing to 
fhed the blood pf thofe who oppofed him, often irj 
the field, fometimes on thp fcaffold. Becaufe he 
|cnew how to make his virtues refpefted by the un- 
grateful, he has merited the praifes of thofe whom, 
jf they had lived in his time, he would haye fhut up 
in the Baftjle, and brought to punifhmeut along with 
fhe regicides whom he hanged after he had famifhed 
Paris into a furrender. — RtJleSiions on the Revolntioti 
in Fraxitfe. 

HERT^BERG (bARON.) 

Hertzberg, the King of Pruffia's late Minifies^ 
}§ fq ipiich of what is called a philofqphef, ^lia^ he wa^ 
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'#f a fadiori with that fort of politicians in every thing, 
and in every place, Jlven when he defends himfelf 
from the imputation of giving extravagantly into 
ihefe principles, he ilill conliders the revolution of 
France as a great public good, by giving credit to 
their fraudulent declaration pf their univerfal bene- 
volence, and love of peace- Nor arq his Pruffian 
Majefty's prefent Minifters at all dilihclined to the 
(ame fyfJem. Their oft^ntatious preamble to certain 
late editls, demonftrates (if thcii* aQions had not been 
fufticiently explanatory of their call of mind) that 
they are deeply infcfted with the fame diitemper of 
dangerous, becaufe plaufible, though trivial, and 
ihallow fpeculatiqq. — ^Memorial on th^ Affairs of 
f ranee ii} ij^x. 

HOWARD, (mR.) 

I CANNOT name thjs gentleman without remark- 
ing, that his labours and writings haye done much 
to open^ the eyes and hearts of mankind. He has 
yifited all Europe, — not to (urvey the fumptuoufnefai 
of palaces, or the ftatelinefsof temples; not to make 
accurate meafurements of the remainsi of antient 
grandeur, nor to form a fcale of the curiofity of 
modern art; nor to coUeCi medals, or coll^ate manur 
fcripts: — but to dive into the depth of dungeons j 
^o plunge into the infeftion of hplpitals; to furvey 
the m^anlions of forrow and pain; to take the gage 
iind dimenfipns of miiery, depreflion, and contempt; 
to remenaher the forgotten, to attend to the neglefted, 
to vifit the forfaken, and to, compare and collate the 
diftreflfes of all men in all countries. His plan is 
original ; s^d it is as full of genius as it is of huma- 
nity. It was a voyage of dijcoyery ; a ci^rcumna- 
vigation of ch?irity.' Already the benefit of his la- 
bour is felt more or lefs in every country: I hope he 
vill anticipate his final rew^ard, by feeing all its c^^^B-^ 
fitlly r^2;cd \n his own. He will receive, not by 

H H s; . 
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ir^tail but In grofs, the reward of thofe who vifit th<| 
prifoner; and he has fo foreftalled and monopolize^ 
this branch of charity, that there will be, 1 truft,^ 
little room to merit by fuch afils of benevolence 
hovcdfitv.— Speech at Brijlol previous^ to the £leSiion. 

KEPPEL (lord.) 

I EVER looked on Lord Keppel as. one of the 
greateft and beft men of his age ; and I loyed, and 
cultivated bin) accordingly. He was much in my^ 
heart, and 1 believe I was in his to the very laft beat^ 
It was after his trial at Portfmputh that he gave me 
this pitlure. With what zeal and anxious affeftion 
I attended him through that his agony of glory; what 
part my fon in the early flufti and enthufiafm of his 
virtue, and the p^ous paflion with which he attached^ 
himfelf to all my conneftions, with what prodigality 
V^e both fquandered ourfelves in courting almoft 
every fort of enmity for his fake, 1 believe he felt, 
juft as I fhould have felt, fuch. friendfhip on fuch 
an occafion. I partook indeed of this honour^ with 
V feveral of the firft, and beft, and ableft in the king- 
dom, but I was behind hand with none of them; and 
I am fure, that if to the eternal difgrace of this na- 
tion, and to the total annihilation of every trace of 
honour and virtue in it, things had taken a different 
turn from what they did, I (hould have attended 
liim to the quarter-deck with no lefs good will and 
more pride, though with far other feelings, than I 
partook of the general flow of national' joy that at- 
tended the juftice that was done to his virtue. 

Pardon, my Lord, the feeble garrulity of age, 
which loves to diffufe itfelf in difcourfe of the de- 
parted great. At my years we Hve in retrofpeft 
alone : and, wholly unfitted for the fociety of vigor- 
ous life, we enjoy, the beft balm to all wounds, the 
confolation of friendfhip, in thofe only whom we 
have loft for ever. Feeling the lofs of Lord Kep- 
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b'el il all Ivrti^s, ii ho time did I feel it fb miich as orii 
mt firft day when I was attacked in the Houfe of 
Lords. 

Had he livedo that reverend form would have 
Hfen in its pl^ce, and with a mild, parental repre- 
henfion to his nephew the Duke of Bedford, he would 
have told him that the favour of that gracious prince. 
Who had honoured his virtues with the government 
tof the navy of Great Britain, and with a feat in the 
hereditary great council of his kingdom, was not 
undelj^tvedly ftiewn to the friend of the beft portion 
Ky{ his life, and his faithful companion and counfelloi* 
tinder his rudeft trials* He would have told hinl, 
that to whomever elfe thefe reproaches might be be- 
coming, they were not decorous in his near kindred* 
He would have told them that when men in that rank 
lofe decorum, they lofe every thing* 

On that day I had a lofs in Lord Kieppel; but the 
public lofs of him in this aweful crifis — ! I fpeak 
from much knowledge of the perfon^ he never would 
have liftened to any compromife with the rabble 
irout of this Sans Culotterie of France. His good- 
nefs of heart, his reafon, his tafte, bis public duty, 
his principles, his prejudices, would have repelled 
him for ever from all connexion with that horrid 
iiiedley of madnefs, vide, impiety, and crime. 

Lord Keppel had two countries; oneofdefcent 
and one of birth. Their irtterefts and their glory are 
the fame; and his mind was capacious of both. His 
family was noble, and it was Dutch. That is, he was 
of the oldert: and pureft nobility that Europe can 
boaft, among a people renowned above all others for 
love of their native land. T|;iough it was never 
fliewn in infult to any human being, Lord Kepple was 
fomething high. It was a wild ftock of pride, on 
which the tendereft of all hearts had grafted the 
^liiilder virtues. He valued ancient nobility; and be 
was not difinclined to augment it with new honours. 
He valued the old nobility and the new^ not a& ^ 
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tkcntt for ihgtdfiotis floth^ but as an incttetheiii f# 
virtuous activity. He confidered it as a fort of cure 
for felfifhnefs and st natrow mind > conceiving that 
a man born in an elevated place, in himfelf was 
nothing, but evefy thiftg in what went before, and 
!what was to come after him. Without much fpecu* 
,lation, but by the fure inftinftiofingeriuous feelings^ 
and by the diftates of plain dnfophifticated natural 
underftanding, he felt, that no great Commonwealth 
could by any poffibility long fubfift, without n, body 
;Of fome kind or other of nobility, decorated with 
honour, ind fortified by privilege. *Thh liobility 
.forms the chain that connefts the ages of h nation^ 
lirhich otherwife (with Mr, Paine) would foon be 
,taught that no one generation can bind anothifr* He! 
felt that no political fabric could be well made with- 
out fome fuch order of things a& might, through a 
feries * of time, afford a rational hope of fecuring 
unity, coherence, confiftency, and ftability to tl^ 
ftate. He felt that nothing elfe can proteft it againll 
the levity of courts, and the greater levity of^ tlie' 
multitude. That to talk of hereditary monarchy 
without any thing elfe of hereditary reverence inl 
the Commonv^ealth, was a low-minded abfurdityj 
fit only for thofe deteftable '^ fools afpiring to be' 
knaves,** who began to forge in 1789, the falfe money 
of the Frendi Conftitution-^—That it is one fatal 
objeftion to all new fancied and new fabricated Re- 
publics (among a people, who, once 'poffeifing fuch 
an advantage, have wickedly and infolently rejefifed 
it) that the prejudice of an old nobiliSy is a thing 
that cannot be made, it may be improved, it may 
be corrected, it may be repleniflied; men may he 
taken from it, or aggregated to it, but the thing it* 
/elf is matter of inveterate opinion, and therefore cai^- 
not be mattef of mere pofitive inftitution. He felt, that 
this nobility, in faft, does not exift in wrong of ot^gg 
mdcr$ of the (late, but by them^ and fojr tbgq||r 
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t ktitiw the miari I fpeak of; and^ it We fcatt dl* 
Vine the future, dut df what we colleft from the paffi 
ho perfon living would look with more fcprn and 
horror on the impious parricide committed on all 
their anceftry, arid Oil the defperate attainder paffed 
bri all their pofterity, by the Orleans^ and the Roche- 
foucaults, artd the Fayettes, and the Vifcdmtes dd 
Noaillesj and the falfe PcirigOrds, and the long rf 
txttra of the perfidious Sans Culottes of the courts 
^ho like demoniacs, poflelTed with a fpirit of fallen 
^ride, and inverted ambition, abdicated their digni- 
ties, difowned their families^ betrayed the tnoft fa-^ 
fcred of all triifts, and by breaking td pieces a great 
tink df fociety, and all the cramps and holdings of 
the ftate, brought etetnal confufiori and defolation on 
their country. For the fatd df the mifcreant parri- 
tides themfelvcs he would haVe had no pity* Com- 
})affion fdr the myriads of men, of whom thd world 
Vas not worthy, who by their means have periflied in 
jprifons, dr on fcaffolds, or are j[)ining in beggary 
and exifc, would leave no room in his, or in any 
"Well-formed mindj for any fuch fenfation. We arb 
not made at once to pity the dppreffor and the op- 
jpreiBTed. , 

Looking to his Batavian defcent, how cduld he bear 
to behold his kindred, the defcendants of the brave 
nobility of Holland, whofe blood prodigally poured 
put, had, mdre than all the canals, meers, and inun- 
dations - of their country, proteGted their indepen- 
dence, to behold them bowed in the bafeft fervitude, 
to the bafeft and vileft of the human race; in fervi- 
tude to thofe who, in no refpeft, were fuperior iii 
dignity, or could afpire to a better placet than that or 
hangmen to the tyrants, to whofe fceptered pride 
they had oppofed an elevation of foul, that fur- 
mounted, and overpowered the loftinefs of Caftile^ 
the haughtinefs of Auftria, and the overbearing zxich 
gance of France? 

^ A 4, 
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, Could he with patience bear, that the children 6t 
that nobility, who would have deluged their country 
^nd given it to the Tea, rather than fubmit to I.ouis 
XIV. who was then in his meridian glory, when hi* 
arms were condu£ted by the Turennes, by the 
' Luxembuurgs, by the Boufflers; when his counciU 
were directed by the Colberts, and the Louvoisj 
when his tribunals were filled by the Larnoignons, , 

^nd the DaguelFaus — that thefe fhould be given up 
Jo the cruel fport of the Pichegrus, the jourdans> 
Xhe Santerres, under the Rollands, and Briliots, and 
Corfas, and Robefpierres, the Reubcls, the Carnots^ 
and Talliens, and Dantons, and the whole tribe of 
regicides, robbers, and revolutionary judges, that^ 
from the rotten carcafe of their own murdered 
country, have poured out innumerable fwarms. of 
ihe loweft, and at once the moft deftructive of the 
piaffes of animated nature, which like columns of 
iocufts, have laid wafte the faircU part of the wx)rld? 
Would Keppel have borne to fee the ruin of the 
virtuous Patricians, that happy union of the noble 
and the burgher, who with lignal prudence and in- 
legrity, had long governed the cities of the confede- 
rate Republic, the cherifhirig fathers of their country^ 
Avhp, denying commerce to themfelves, made it floii- 
xifh in a manner unexampled under their protection ? 
Could Keppel haVe borne that a vile faftion fhould 
totally deftroy this harmonious conftruftion, in favour 
of a robbing Democracy, founded pn the fpurious 
rights of man ? 

He was no great clerk, but he was perfcftly well 
verfed in the interefls of Europe, and he could not 
have heard with patience that the country of Grotius, 
the cradle of the Law of Nations, and one of the 
.richefl repofitories of all law', fhould be taught a new 
code by the ignorant flippancy of I'homas Paine, the~ 
,prefumptuous foppery or La Fayette, with his (lolen- 
rights of man in his hand, the wild profligate intrigue 
and turbulency of Marat, ani^ the impious fophiltry 
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lot Condorcet, in his infolent addreffes to ^the BdXm 
Vian Republic ? 

Could Keppel, who idolized the houfe of Naffau, 
yho was hinafelF given to England, along with the 
blefljngs of the Britifli and Dutch revolutions > with 
devolutions of ftability ; with revolutions which conr 
folidated and married the liberties and the interefts of 
the two nations for ever, could he fee the fountain of 
Britifh liberty itfelf in fervitude to France ? Could 

^ht fee with patience a Prince of Orange expelled as a 
fort of diminutive defpot, with every kind of con- 
tumely, from the country, which that faihily of de- 
liverers had fo often refcued from flavery, and ob- 

. liged to live in exile in another country, which owes 
its liberty to his houfe ? 

Would Keppel have heard with patience, that the 
conduQ; to be held on fuch occafions was to become 
ihort by the knees to the faftion of the homicides, to 
intreat them quietly to retire ? or if the fortune of war 
iDiould drive them from their firft wicked and unpro- 
voked invafion, that no fecurity (hould be taken, no 

^arrangement made, no barrier formed, no alliance 

'entered intd for the fecurity of that, which under a 
foreign name, is the moll precious part of England ? 
What would he have fard, if it was even propofed 
that the Auftrian Netherlands (which ought to be a 
barrier to Holland, and the tie of an alliance, to pro- 
te(6l her again U any fpecies of rule that might be ereft- 
cd, or even be reftored in France) fhould be formed 
into a republic under her influence and dependent 
upon her power, — LcUer to a noble Lord. 

KHAN, (fYZOOLAH.) 

Fyzoolah Khan, though a bad foldier, (that isf 

the true fource of his misfortune) has approved him*- 

^ felf a good aumil; having, it is fuppofed, in the 

courfe of a few years, at lead dovhled the population, 

aiid ri&venue of his country .-^la another part of tbe 
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"tdrrcfportdencc he is charged with making his coiiRiff 

an afylum for the opprcfled peafants, who fly froid 

the territories of Oude. The improvement of his 

revenue, arifing from this fingle crime, (whith Mf: 

Haftings coniiders as tantamount to treaJbn) is dated 

^t an hundred and fifty thoufand pounds a year. 

Dr. Swift fomewhere fays, that he who could mak6 

two blades of graf s grow where but one grew before, 

was a greater benefaddr to the human race than all 

the politicians that ever exitted. This prince^ who 

would have beefi deified by antiquity,- who would 

have been ranked with Oiiris, and Bacchiis^ and 

Ceres, and the divinities moft propitious to men, 

was, for thofe very merits, by name attacked by the 

company's government, as a cheat, a robber, a traiton 

In the fame breath in which he was aceiifed as a 

rebel, he was ordefed at onte to fufnilh 5,000 fcorfe^ 

On delays ot (according to the technical phrafe, when 

any remonflrance is made to them) " on cvafion^* 

he was declare^ a Violator of treali^, and eVery 

thing he had was to be taken fron* him. — Not ond 

word, however, of horfe in this treaty .-^s — Speech 

en Mu Fox 5 India Bill. 



• lA^CRISHE (sir li£RCUL£9) M. Pi 

Vou hated the old fyftem (popery laws in Irelandf) 
as early as I did. Your firfl juvenile lance wasf 
broken againft that giant. I think you were even th^ 
firft who attacked the grim phantom. You have art 
exceeding good underftaftding^ very good Jiumour^ 
and the bell heart in the world. The diftates of that 
temper and that heart, as well as the policy pointed 
out by that underftafnding, led you to abhor the old 
code. You abhorred it, as I did, for its vicious 
perfeftion. For I mutt do it juftice: it was a com- 
plete fyftem, full of coherence and confiftency; well 
digefted and well compofed in all its parts. It was a 
nachinc of wife and elaborate ccmtrivance} and »$ 
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W^l fitted for the oppreffion, impov^rifhm^nt^ ArtA 
degradation of a people, and the debafement, in them^ 
of human nature itl'elf, as ever proceeded from the: 
perverted irtgenuity of man. It is a thing humili- 
ating enough, that we are doubtful of the effc6t of 
the medicines we compound. Wc are fure of our 
poifons. My opinion ever was (in which I heartily 
agreed with thole that admired the old code) that it 
Vas fo, conllrufted, that if there was once a breach 
in any effential part of it ; the ruin of the whole, or 
nearly of the whole, was, at fome time or other, a 
tcrtainty. For that reafon I honour, and Ihall for* 
ever honour and love you, and thofe who firft caufed 
it to dagger, crack, and gape. — Others may finiih j 
the beginners have the glory; and, take what part 
you pleafe M this hour (I think you will take the beft) 
your firft lervices will never be forgotten by a gratefui 
country. LcUerto Sir Hi Langrijhe^ M. Pi. 



louis xVl. 

Thi^ ttnforhlnate king (riot without a large fhare 
t)f blame to himfelf) was deluded to his ruin by a 
defire to humble and reduce his nobilitv,. clergy^ 
and his corporate magiftracy ; not that I luppofe hd 
tneant wholly to eradicate thefe bodies, in the man- 
ner fince effcfted by the democratic power: 1 rather* 
believe that even Necker's defigns did not go to that 
extent. With his own hand, however, Louis the 
XVith pulled down the pillars which upheld his 
•throne; and this he did, becaufe he could not beat 
the incop* eniences which are attached to every thing 
buman; becaufe be found himfelf cooped up, and-^ 
in durance by thofe limits which nature prefcribes to 
defire and imagination; and was taught to confider 
as low and degrading, that mutual dependance which 
Providence has ordained that all men fhould baveon 
one another. He is not at this minute, perhaps, 

^uredof tbe diiead of the powgr and creda Uke.tit 
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be acquired by thofe who would faVe 4hd fefcii* 
him. He leaves thofe who faffer in his caufe tc^ 
their fate; and hopes, by various mean delufiire in- 
trigues, in which I am afraid he is encouraged froni 
abroad, to regain, among traitors and regicides, the* 
power he has joined to take from his own familyi 
whom he quietly fees profcribed before his eyes, and 
called to anfwer to the loweft of his rebels, as thei, 
vileft of all criminals*— ^—illemoria/ on the Affairs of 
JFrance in 1791. 

« 

LOUIS ^VI. 

The only offence of this unhappy itionarcli i(f* 
ivards his people, was his attempt, under a monarchy^ 
to give them a free conftitution. For this, by an 
example hidierto unheard of in the world, be has beeft 
depofed. It might well difgrace fovereigns to take 
part with a depofed tyrant. It would fuppofe in^hem 
a vicious fympathy. But not to make a common! 
caufe with a juft prince, dethroned by traitors and 
Tebels, who profcribe, plunder, confiicate, and in 
every way cruelly opprefs their fellow citizens, ra 
my opinion is to forget what is due to the honour^ 
and to the rights of all virtuous and legal govern* 
mcnt.— Letter to a Member of the National AJfembly* 



LOUIS XVI. 

Amisfojltune it has indeed turned out to him| 
that he was born king of France. But misfortune 
is not crime, nor is indifcretion always the greateft* 
guilt. I fhall never think that a prince, the afts of 
whofe whole reign were a feries of concefGons to his 
fubjecb, who was willing to relax his authority, to 
remit his prerogatives, to call his people to a ihare 
-of freedom, not known, perhaps not defired by their 
anceftors; fuch a prince, though he ftiouldbe fubjeft 
XQ the -common frailties attached to men a&4 tfl^ 
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.princes, though he fhould have once thought ne-J 
ceffary to provide force againlt the defperate defigns 
manifeftly carrying on againft his perfon, and the 
remnants of his authority; though all this fhould be 
taken into confideration, I Ihall be led with great 
difficulty to think he deferves the cruel arid infulting 
triumph of Paris, and of Dr. Price. I tremble for 
the caufe of liberty, from fuch an example to kings, 
I tremble for the caufe of humanity, in the unpu- 
nifhed outrages of the moll wicked of mankind. 
But there are ibme people of that low and degenc-" 
yate fafhion of mind, that they look up with a fort 
of complacent awe and admiration to kings, who 
know to keep firm in their feat, to hold a ftnfcl hand 
over their fubjecls, to affert their prerogative, and 
by the awakened vigilance of a fevere defpotifm, to 
guard againft the very firft approaches of freedom. 
Againft fuch as thefe they never elevate their voice. 
Deferters from principle, lifted with fortune, they 
never fee any good in fuffering virtue, nor any crime 
in profperous ufurpation.. 

If it Qould have been made clear to me, that the 
king and queen of France (thofe I mean who were 
fuch before the triumph) were inexorable •■and cruel 
tyrants, that they had formed a deliberate fcheme for 
maffacring the National Aflgmbly (I think 1 have 
feen fomething like the latter infinuated in certain 
publications) I fliould think their captivity juft. If 
this be true, much more ought to have been done, 
but done, in my opinion, in another manner.- ■ 
fiefleBions on the J^evolution in France. 



LOUIS XVI. 

Lquis the'XVIth \vas a diligent reader of hiftory. 
But the very lamp of prudence blinded him. The 
guide of human life led him aft ray. A filent revo- 
lution in the moral world preceded the political, and 
prepared it. It became of more importance than 
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«v€ir what examples were given, and what mearuve^r 
were adopted. Their caufes no longer lurked in tho 
receffes of cabip^ts, or in the private confpiraciet 
of the faQious, They were no longer to he con- 
trolled by the force an4 influence of the grandees, 
who formerly bad been able to ftir up troubles by 
their difcoptents, and to c|uiet (b^m by their cor-f 
rviption. The chain of fubordin^^tion, even in cabal 
apd fedition^ was broken in its n^oft important links. 
It was no longer the gr?at and the populace. Othe^* 
interefts were forrned, other dep^n^^nciess other com 
flexions, other communications. The Qud41$ claf% 
had fwelle(Mw»^beyond its former proportions. Liko 
wl)dteVet*'1s tiie moil efFeftiyely rich and g^cat in 
Tociety, that became the feat of all the a^ive poli-. 
tics; and the preponderating weight to decide on 
them. There were all the energies by which fortCine 
is acquired ; there the confequence of their fuccefs. 
There were all the talents which affert their preten* 
fions, ^nd arc impatient of the place which fettle^ 
fociet]^^|yrefc^ibes to them. Thefe defcriptions had 
5;- got be|#een lli'e -great and the populace ^ and <he in- 

* *v:';ifli^f^^^'^n the lower clafles was with them. The 
. fp^f^i>f ambition had taken pofleffion of this claft 
as iriolently as ever it had done of any other. They 
felt the importance of this fituation. The corref- 
H»v pondence of the monied and the mercantile world^ 

the literary intercourfe of academies; but, above all, 
the prefs, of which they had in a manner, entire 
: pofleffion, made a kind of eleQric communication 
every where. The prefs, in reality, has made every 
government, in its Ipirit, democratic. Without it 
the great, the firll movements could not, perhapsj^ 
have been given. But the fpirit of ambition, no^N^ 
for the firft time connefted with the fpirit of fpecu- 
lation, was not to be reftrained at will. There was 
no longer any means of arrefting a principle in ii5^ 
courfe. WJien Louis the XVIth, under the influ^ 
cnce of the enemies to monarchy^ meant to foun^' 
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.fjut one republic, he fet up two. When he meant 
to take away half the crown of his neighbour, he loft 
the whole of his own. Louis the XVIth could not 
countenance a hew republic: yet between that dan- 
gerous lodgment for an enemy, which he had ere£led, 
^nd his throne, he had the whole Atlantic for a ditch. 
He had for an outwork the Englifli nation itfelf, 
friendly to liberty, adverfe to that mode of it. He 
was furrounded by a rampart of monarchies, moft of 
them allied to him, and generally under his influence* 
Yet even thus fecured, a republic erefted under 
his aufpices, and dependent on his power^ became 
fatal to his throne. The very money which he had 
lent to fupport this republic, by a good faith, which 
to him operated as perfidy, was punftually paid to 
his enemies, and became a refource in the hands of 
\^s aflfaffin^. Regicide Peace. 



LOUIS XVIII. 

As to the pfince who has a juft claim to exercife 
the ^•egency of France, like other men, he is not 
without his faults and his defeats. JBut faults or de- 
fefts (always fuppofing them faults of common hu- 
man infirmity) are not what in any country deftroy 
^ legal title to government. After being well in- 
formed, as any n^an here can be, I do not find, that 
fhefe blemiQjes in this eminent perfon, are at all 
ponfiderabjle, or that they at all affeft a charafter, 
which is fijll qf probity, honour, generonty, and 
real goodnefs. In fome points he has but too mucl^ 
refeinblance to his unfortunate brother; v/ho wiih 
fill his weakneffes, had a good underftanding, and 
piany parts of an excellent man, and a good King. 
But Monfieur, without fuppofing the other deficient 
(as he was not) excels him in general l^nqwledge, and. 
in a iharp and keen obferyation, with fomething of a 
better addrefs, and an happier mode of Ipeaking and 
^f Wfiftnc* ||is cpnveriatioa ']s open, agreeablg and 
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informed, his manners gracious and prrncely.- 
Memorial on ifie Affairs of France in 1793. 
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MONK (general.) 

You afle me what I think of the conduQ: of 
General Monk. How this afFefts your cafe, I can- 
not tell. I doubt whether yoU poffefs, in France, 
any perfpns of a capacity to ferve the French mo- 
narchy in the fame manner in which Monk ferved 
the monarchy of England. The army which MOnk 
commanded had been formed by Cromwell to a per- 
fection of difcipline which perhaps, has never been^ 
exceeded. That army was belides of an excellent 
compofition. The foldiers were men of extraordi- 
nary piety after their mode, of the greateft regula* 
rity, and even feverity of manners; brave in the 
field, but modeft, quiet, and orderly, in their quar^ 
ters; men who abhorred the idea of affaflinating theii^^ 
officers or any other perfons ; and whp (th?y ^t leaft 
who ferved in this ifland) were firmly attached to^ 
thofe generals, by whom they were well treated and 
ably commanded. Such an army^ once gained, 
might be depended on. I doubt much, if you could 
now find a Monk, whether a Monk could find in 
France, fuch an army. 

I certainly agree with you, that in all probability 
we owe our whole conftitution to the relloration of 
the Englifh monarchy. The ftate of things from 
which Monk relieved England, was however by no 
itieans, at that time, fo deplorable in any fenfe, as 
yours is now, and under the prefent fway is likely to 
continue. Cromwell had delivered England from 
anarchy. His government, though military and 
defpotic, had been regular and orderly. Under the 
iron, and under the yoke, the foil yielded its produce. 
After his death, the evils of anarchy were rather 
dreaded than felt. Every man was yet fafe in bis 
houfe and in his property. But it muft be admitted. 
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that Monk freed this nation from great and juft aj^ 
{rrehenfions both of future anarchy and of probable 
tyranny in fome form or other*— —Xe^^rr to a Mem* 
itr iff the National AJf'evAly^ 



MONT£SQUIJiU* 

Place, for inftance, before your eyes^ fuch a 
thsm as Montefquieu. Think of a genius not born 
in every country, or. every time; a man gifted by 
nature with a penetrating aquiline eye; with a judg- 
ment prepared with the moit exteniive erudition; 
with an Herculean robiiftnefs of mind, and nerves 
Hot to be broken with laboui^; a man who could 
fpend twenty years in one purfuit. Think of a man> 
like the univerfal patriarch in Milton (who had 
drawn up before him in his prophetic vifion the whole 
feries of the generations which were to iflue from his 
loins) a man capable of placing in review, after hav- 
ing Drought together, from the eaft, the weft, the 
north, and the fouth, from the coarfenefs of the rudeft 
barbarifm to the moft refined and fubtle civilization, 
all the fchemes of government which had ever pre- 
vailed amongft mankind, weighing, meafuring, col* 
lating, and comparing them all, joining fa£t with 
theory, and calling into council, upon all this infi* 
nite affemblage of things, all the fpeculations which 
have fatigued the underftandings of profound reafon-* 
ers in all times! — Let us then confider, that all thefe 
were but fo many preparatory fteps to qualify a 
man, and fuch a man, tindurcd with no national 
prejudice, with no domeftic affeftion, to admire^ 
and to hold out to the admiration of mankind the 
conftitution of £nglandl And (hall we Engliihmen 
revoke to (uch a fuit ? Shall we, -when fo much more 
|:ban he has produced, remains dill to be underftood 
and admired, inftead of keeping ourfelves in the 
fcfaools of real fcience, choofe for our teachers men 
iiHrapabte of beii^g taught, whofe only claim to know 
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J», that tbey have never doubted; from whom trtf 
can learn nothing but their own indocility ; who 
would teach us to fcorn what in the lilence of otir 
hearts we ought to adore.^ Appeal friyin the Ncuk 

to the Old Whi^s. 
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NORTH (lord.) 

I t)0 not mean to fpeak difrefpeftfuUy of Lord 
North. He was a man of admirable parts; of gene- 
ral knowledj^e; of a vcrfatile underRanding fitted for 
every fort of bufincfs; of infinite wit and pleafantry> 
of a delightful temper; and with a mind moft per- 
fectly difintcrefted. But it would be only to degrade 
rayfelf by a weak adulation, and not to honour the 
memory of a great man, to deny than he wanted fome- 
thing of the vigrjlance, and fpirit of command^ that 
the time required. Indeed, a darknefs, i^xt to the 
fog of this awful day, loured over the whole region* 
For a little time the helm appeared abandoned-^ 

Ipfe dian noElernque negat difcernere^ cato 
Nee 7neminijfe vies media Palinurus iri undd. 

Letter to a Noble Lord. 



PITT, (right HOM, WILLIAM.) 

We hear, as a reafon for clinging to Mr. Fox at 
prefent, that nine years ago Mr. Pitt got into power 
by mifchicvous intrigues with the court, with the 
(iiffcnters, and with other faftioujj people out of par- 
liament-, to fhc difcrcdit and weakening of the power 
of the Houfe of Connnoiis. His conduft nine year* 
ago I Itill hold to be very culpable. There are, 
however, many things very cufpable that I do not 
know how to puni/h. My opiuion, on fuch matters^ 
I muft fubmit to the good of the Hate, as I have 
^one on other occafions; and particularly with re- 
gard to the authoi s and managers of the Anxcricao. 
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Vaf,- Wkih Whom I have aaed, bdttiMti office and fit 
y)ppofition5 with great confidence arfd cordiality^ 
though I thought tnany of their a9:« criminal and 
impeachable. Whilft the* mifconduQ: of Mr. Pitt 
and his affodiates was yet recent, it was not poflible 
^o get- Mr. FoiC'of hirtifelf to take a fingle liep/or' 
even to counteriance others in taking any ftep upon 
the ground 6f that mifcortduft - antd falfe policy^ 
though if the matteris had been then taken up and 
^purfufcd, fuch a^ ftep could "not have ^appeared fd 
•evidently defpeii^ate as now/ it is. — Sdfar from pur- 
fuing Mr. Pitt, I know that then, knd forfome time 
after, fome of Mr; Fox's friends were aftually, and 
Vifh no fmall earneftnefs, looking out to a coalition 
■with that -gentfeman. For years I never heard this 
circumftance of Mr. Pitt s mifcondufflS K)n that occa- 
fion mentioned by Mr. .Fox^ either in public or in , 
private, as a ground for dpppfition to that minifter^ 
AH oppofilion, from that period to this very feflion, 
'has prbceeded upon the feparate meafures as they 
fepairately arofe, without any vindiflive reti^ofpecl to 
Mii PittV (ionduQ: in 1784^ My memory, however, 
■may fail me. I muft'^appeal to the printed debates, 
^Xv^iichj '(fo' far as Mr.' Fox is concerned) are unufu- 
ally accurate. " •■ 

Whatever might haVe beert in oiir power, at an 
early period, at this day I fee no remedy for v/hat 
was done in 1784. I had no great hopes even at the 
time, I was therefore very eager to record a femon- 
ftrance on the journals of the Houfe of Commons, 
as a caution againft fuch a popular delufion in times 
•to coAie ; and this I then feared, and now am cer- 
tain^ is all that could be done. I know of no way 
of ahimadverting on the crown. I know no mode 
of calling to account the Houfe of Lords, who 
threw out iht India Bill, in a way not much to their 
credit. As little, or rather lefs, am I able to coerce 
the people at large, who behaved very unwifely and 
intemperately on that occafioh. Mr* Pitt was then 
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aecared, fy mc as veil as others, of aUeitipting u* 
be minifter, wiihoilt enjoving the confideitce of die 
Hofife of ComiDons, (bo*^ be ^id enjoy the coafb> 
deuce of tiie erdwn. That Huvfe of Conraoiu* 
whole confideDce he did not enjuy, enfonuDatefy 
did not hfelf enjoy the confidence, (though we weU 
deferved it) ckher of the crown or of Ac publk. 
For want of tbat confidence, ihc iheti HtMaTe of 
Commons did not (iirvtre the eofiteft. Since thai 
)>eriod Mr. Pitt has enjoyed th^ confideace of dir 
Crown, and of the Lords, and of the Utu/e of Cowtt 
moJKf through ^wo (iicceHi'Te parliaments ; ana t fuf' 
^&. thai he has' ever ruice5 and that be dors ftilV 
enjoy as large a ponton, at leaft, of Che confidence 
of the people without doors, as bift ffeaa. rWaL-- — 
I.4lUr to the Duie of Portland. 

KOCKIltCHAM (MARQVfS OF.} 

The iK>bte Marqois of Rockingham asii his 
worthy colleagues, wbilft itiey trembled at the proP 
peft of fuch difirefles as yon hafe fince brought upotk 
yourfelves, were not afraid fteadily to look in the 
lace that glaring and dazxling influence at which die 
eyes of eaales baTc blenched. He lo(4wd hi the 
face one ofih^ ableft, and, let me £iy, not the mod 
(crapulous oppofitjons, that perhaps ever was in this 
houii:, ftnd witbftood it, unaided by, evcB one of^ 
the ufual fupporls of adminiltratton. He did th^ 
wbeti be reipcated tbc ftamp-a£l. He looked in tlie 
r.ice a perion he bad tong refpe&ed and regarded, 
and whofe aid was then particulsrly wanting; I mean 
Lord Chatham. He did this when he pa&d the 
declaratory i&. 

It is now given cOt, for Che ttfiial pBrpofes, by the: 
ufual cmiiTaries, tbat Lord Rockkigham did not con* 
(ent to the repeal -of this iQ. mittl he was bullied into 
it hy Lord Chatham ; and the reporters have gone fb> 
hr as publicly to aifert, io an hundred companiq^ 
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d)at d^e HonourjEible GentleiDan under thd gallery^^ 
who propofed the repeal ii^ the American committeet 
faad another fet of refoiutions jn his pocket direQIy 
the reyerfe of thofe he movecj. Tbefe artifices of a' 
defperate c;^ufe are, at this time, ipr^ad abroad, with 
incredible care, jn every paxt of tbc town, from the 
higheil to the loweft companies; as if the induftry , 
pi' the circulation wtfc to make ao^ads for die al^- 
furdity of jhjC report. 

Sir, whether the noble lord is of a complexion to 
|>e bullied by Lord Chatham, or by any man, I muft 
fubmit to thofe who know him. I confefs, when { 
idok back IQ that time, I confider him as placed in 
<)ne of the mpft trying iituations in wiiieh, perhapsi 
^ny majo e«rer Stoo^ Ip the Hoqfe of Peers there 
were ycry few of the ^riniftry, out of the poble lord's 
own paitipular connexion (except Lord Egmont, who 
lafledf as fax as } could difcern, an jionourable and 
inaidy part) };hat did not iook to fome other future 
arr4Uigemei^5 which warped his politics. There were 
in both hc^u&s new and menacing appearances, that 
might yeiy naturally drive any oth^r, than a moil 
refolwte miniftert frpm his meafuie, or frc^m his fta* 
tion^ The hQiifehQld troop« openly revolted. Tb|K 
;illi€^ of miniftry (thofe, I mean? who fupported fome 
of jtheir meafures, buit refiifed refponfibilit^ for any) 
endeiivowed to i^ndermipe iheir credit, and to take 
grot^nd th^t mull be fatal to the fuccefs of $he very 
caufe which they would be thought to coumenance^ 
The quefiion of the repeal was brought on by minif- 
|ry in the con^qniitee of this Houfe, in t^he very in- 
ftant when it was knbiyn that more than one court 
negociation- was carrying on with the heads of the 
oppoQtion. £yery thing, ^po^ ^very fide^ was full 
of traps and mines. Earth below ihook ; heaven 
j^boye menaced^ ail the elements of minifterial fafety 
WfW difiblved# It was in the mi^dft of ithis chaos pf 
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plots and counter-plots; it was in the midft of ihik 
complicated warfare againft public oppofition an4 
private treachery, that the firmnefs of that noble 
perfon was put to the proof. He never flirred from 
his ground ; no, not an inch, fie remained fixed 
and determined, in principle, in meafure, and ir^ 
condufl. He pra6lifed no managements. He fe- 
cured no retreat. He fought no apology. — Speech 
en American Taxation. 



ROUSSEAU* 

We have had the great profeffor and founder of 
ihe phylcjophy of vanity in England. As I had good 
opportunities ' of knowing his proceedings almoft 
from day to day, he left no doubt in ray mind, that 
he entertained no principle either to influence his. 
heart, or to guide his underftanding, but vanity: 
With this vice he was poffefled to a degree little Ihort 
of madnefs. It is from the fame deranged eccentric 
vanity, that this, the infane Socrates of the National 
Affertibly, was impelled to publifh a mad confeffion 
of his mad faults, and to attempt a new fort of glory, 
from bringing hardily to light the obfciire and vul- 
gar vices which we know may fometimes be bfended 
with eminent talent.^.' He has not- obferved on the 
nature of vanity, who ^oes not know that it is om- 
nivorous; that it has no choice in its food; that it isi 
fond to talk even of its own faults and vices, sis what 
will excite fnrpiize and di»aw attention, and what- 
will pafs at worft for opennefs and candour. It wSl» 
this abufe and pervei-fion, which vanity makes even 
of hypocrify, which has driven Rouflbau to record 
a life not fo much as chequered, or fpotted htt& 
and there, with virtues, or even di-ftinguiftied by *^ 
fingle good aflion. It is fuch a hfe he choofes to 
offer to the attention of mankind. ^ It is ftidh a life^ 
that with a wild defiance, he flings in the face of 
his Creator, whom he acknowkcTges only to brave. 
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Your affembly, knowing how much more powerful 
example is found than precept has chofen this man 
(by his own account without a fingle virtue) for a 
•model. To him they ereft fheir firft ftatue. From 
him they commence their faeries gf hpnours and dif- 
tinftions. . 

It is that new invented virtue which your mafters 
canonize, that ied their moral hero conltantly to ex- 
hauft the ftores of his powerful rhetoric in the ex- 
preffion of univcrfal benevolence; whilft his heart 
was incapable of harbouring one fpark of common 
parental affeftion. Benevolence to the whole fpecies, 
and want of feeling for every individual with whom 
the profeffors come in contaft, form the charafter of 
the new philofophy. Setting up for an unfocial in- 
depencjence, this their hero of vanity refufes the juft 
price of common labour, as well as ihc tribute which 
opulence owes to genius, and which, when paid, 
honours the giver and the receiver; and then he 
pleads his beggary as an excufe for his crimes. He 
melts with tendernefs for thofe only who touch him 
by the remoteft relation, and then, without one natu- 
ral pang, cafts away, as a fort of otfal and excrement, 
the fpawn of his difguftful amours, and fends his chil- 
dren to the hofpital of foundlings. The bear loves, 
licks, and forms her young; but bears are not philo- 
fophers. Vanity, however, finds its account in re- 
verfing the train of our natural feelings. Thoufands 
admire the fcntimental writer; the affectionate father 
is hardly known in his parifh. 

Under this phiiofophie inftruftor in the ethics of 
toaniiy^ they have attempted in France a regeneration. 
of the moral conftitution of man. Stateunen, like 
your prefent rulers, exift by every thing which is 
fpurious, fiftitious, and fialfe; by every thing which 
takes the man from his houfe, and fets him oir a flage, 
which makes him up an artificial creature, with 
painted theatric fentiments, fit to be feen by the 
glare of candlerlight, and. formed to be cojitemplated 
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m a 4ue diilance. Vanity is too apt to prevail in at{ 
of us, and in all countries. To the improvement of 
Frenchmen it feems not abfolutely necefiary that it 
Ihould be taught upon fyftem. But it is plain thaf 
the prefent rebellion was its legitimate offspring, an4 
it is pioufly fed by that rebellion, with a daily dolie. 

If the fyftem of inftitution, recommended by the 
affembly, is falfe and theatric, it is becaufe their 
fyftem of government is of the fame charader. To 
that, and to that alone, it is ftri6lly conformable. To 
underftand either, we muft conned the morals with 
the politics of the legiflators. Your practical philo- 
fophers, fyftematic in every thing, have wifely began 
at the fource. As the relation between parents ancji 
children is the firft among the elements of vulgar, 
natural morality , they ered ftatues to a wild, fero^ 
cious, low-minded, hard-hearted father, of fine ge-> 
neral feelings; a lover of his kind^ but a hater of 
bis kindred. Your mafters rejed the duties of this 
vulgar relation, as contrary to liberty ; as not founded 
in the focial compad ; and not binding according to 
the rights of men ; becaufe the relation is not, of 
courfe, the refult oi free cUdlion; never fo on the 
fide of the children, not always on the p*rt of the 
parents. 

The next relation which they regenerate by their 
ftatues to Roufleau, is that which is next in fandity 
to that of a father. They differ from thofe old- 
fafhioned thinkers, who confidered pedagogues as 
fober and venerable charafters, and allied to the pa- 
rental. The moralifts of the dark times, preceptor tm 
JanSi voluere parentis tjft loco. In this age pf light, 
they teach the people, that preceptors ought to be ia 
the place of gallants. They fyftematically corrupt 9 
very corruptible race, (for fome time ^ growing 
nuiiance amongft you) a fet of pert, petulant, Iitera-> 
tors, to whom, inftead of their proper, bqt fevere, 
unoftentatious duties, they affign the brilliant part of 
men of wit and pleafure^ of gay, young, milii^ 
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fparks, ^nd dapgkrs at toil^tf. Tbey call on tHi^ 
fifing gweratipn iq France, to ufce a fympaiby ia 
the adventures md fortunes, and they endeavour io 
engage their fenfibiJity on the fide pf pedagoguea^ 
who netray the naoft awftll family trwfts, and viilate 
their female pupils. They teach the people, that the / 
debauchers of virgins, alipoft in the arms of their/ 
parents, may be fafe inmates in their houfe, and even I 
^t guardians of the honour of thofe bufbands who \ 
fucceed legally to the office which the young litera- I 
tors had pre-occupied, without alking leave of law \ 
.or coqfcience. 

Thus they difpofe of all the family relations of 
parents and children, hu(bands and wives. Through 
this fame inftrui^or, by whom they corrupt the mo- 
rals, they corrupt the tafte. iTafte anq elegance^ 
though they are reckoned only among the fmaller 
^nd feconoary morals, yt^t are of no mean import- 
ance in the regulation of life* A moral tafte is not 
of force tp turn vice into virtue ; but it recdmme,nds 
virtue with lon^ething like the blandi(hments of plea- 
fure ; and it infinitely abates the evils of vice. fiouT- 
^au^ av^riter pf great force and vivacity^ is totally 
Ueftjtute of tafte in any fen(c o! the word. Your ' 
'lll)!l(lers, wno are his I'cholars, conceive that all re- 
finement has an ariftocratic charaiEler. The laft age 
had e^hauited all its powers in giving a grace and 
noblenefs to our natural appetites, and in raifing 
them into higher clafe and order than feemed juftly 
to belong to ^em. Through Rouffeau, your matters 
are refolved to deftroy thefe ariftocratic prejudices^ 
The paffion called love, has fo general and poweriul 
an influence; it makes fo much of the entertainment, 
and indeed fo much the occupation of that part of 
life which decides the charafter for ever, that the 
mode and the principles on which it engages the fym- 
pathy, and ftrikes the imagination, become of the 
utmoft importance to the morals and manners of 
^viery fociety. Your rulers were well aware of this; 
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iand in their fyftem of chahging your manners to ac^ 
commodate them to their politics, they fbirnd nothhig 
fo convenient ^s Rouffeau. Through him they teach 
fnen to love aft-er the faChion of philofc^hers ; that 
is, they teach to men, to Frenchmen, a love without 
gallantry; a love without any thing of that fine flower 
of youthfulnefs and gentility, which' places it, if not 
among the virtiie.% among the ornaments of life. In- 
ftead of this paffion, naturally allied to grace and 
manners, they infufe into their youth an unfaihioned, 
indelicate, four, gloomy, ferocious medley of pe- 
dantry and lewdnefs; of metaphyfical fpeculation*, 
blended with the co*irifeft fenftidityp Such is the ge- 
neral morality of the paffions to be found in theif 
famous' philolbpher, in his famous work of philofor 
phic gallantry, the Nowoelk Eloife. 

When the fence from the galiantiy of preceptors 
is broken down, and your families are no longer 
protected by decent pride, and falutary domeftic pre^ 
judice, there is but one ftcp to a frightful corruption. 
The ruiers in the national affembly are in good hope^ 
that the females of the firlt fainilies in France may 
become an eafy prey to dancing mafters^ fidlers, 
pattern-drawers, frifeurs, and valets de chambre, and 
other aftive citizens of that defcription, wh© having 
tb€ entry into your houfes, and being half domefti- 
cated by their fituaiion, may be blended with you 
by regular and irregular relations. By a law, they 
have made thcfe people your equals. By adopting 
the fentiments of Rouffeau, they have made them 
your rivals. In this manner, thefe great legiflators 
complete their plan of levelling, and eftabUlh their 
rights of men on a fure foundation. 

I am certain that the writings of Rouffeau lead 
direftly to this kind of ihameful evil- 1 have often 
wondered how he comes to be fq much more admired 
and followed on the continent than he is here. Per- 
haps a fecret charm in the language may have its 
jhare in this extraordinary difference.-—^ — Letter to 4. 
Member of the National AJfcmhly^ 
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ROUSSEAU. 

. Mr. Hume told me, that he had from Roufleaii 
h imfelf > the fecret of his principles of compofition. 
That acute, inoligh feccentnc, oDlerver had per- 
getV^edl, thai lu fluke auil lliLiiieft ihe public, tll6 

xflaryell^tfs inwQ. ht proda^ed; that ihfe marvellous ' 

of the heatpen mythology ha d long Imce toA ns c^- 
jefct; that giants, magicians, fairies, and heroes of 
romance which fiicceeded,^ had exhaufted the portion 
of creduUty which belonged to their age; that now 
pothjng was left to a writer but that fpecies of the 
marvellous, which might (till be produced, and with 
9S great an effcft as ever, though in another way; 
that is, the marvellous in life, in manners, in cha- 
rafters, and in extraordinary fituations, giving rife 
to new and unlooked-for ftrokes in politics and mo- 
rals. 1 believe, that were Roufleau alive, and in 
one of his lucid intervals, he would be Ihocked at 
the praflical phrenzy of his fcholars, who in their 
paradoxes are fervile imitators; and even in their 

incredulity difcover an implicit faith. RefieSlions 

pn the Revoliition in France. 



SAVILLE, (stR GEORGE.) 

* When an aO: of great and fignal humanity Vas to 
be done, and done with allthe weight and authority 
that belonged to it, the world could calt its eyes upon 
none but him (Sir George.) I hope that few things, 
which have a tendency to blefs or to adorn life, have 
wholly efcaped my obfervation in my paffage through 
it. I have fought the acquaintance of that gentle- 
man, and have leen him in all fituations. He is a 
true genius; with an underftanding vigorous, and* 
acute, and refined, and dillinguifliing even to excefs;- 
and illuminated with a moft undounbed, peculiar, and' 
original call of imagination. With thefe he poffeffes 
jnarij^ external and inftrumejntal advantages; and he 
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flnakes ofe of tbem all. His fortune is among the 
largeft ; a fortune whicht wholly unincnanbercd, as it 
is, with one fingle charge from luxurjr, vanity, or 
excels, finks wicfer ihe benevolence of its diipenfer* 
This private benevolpice,^ expanding itlelf into pa^ 
striotifm, renders his whole }3^ing the efta^ of the 
public, in which he has pot rtkrved 2, pcipulitm for 
himfelf of profit, diyerfion, or relaxation. During 
the fi^on, the firft in, and th^ laft out of the houfe 
of commons $ he paQes from the feoate to the camp ; 
and, feldom feeing the feat of his anceftors, he U 
always in parliament to fisrve his fO«intry, or in the 
field to defend tc But in alt well-wrougitt coix^x)fir 
tions, (bme particulars (land out more eminently than 
the reft; and the things which will carry his name ta 
pofterity, are his two oills ; I mean that for 2 limita? 
cion of the claims of the crown upon landed eftates f 
and this for the relief of the Roman Catholics, By 
the former, he has emancipated property; by th^ 
latter, he has quieted confcience; and by both, he 
has taught that grand leflbn to government and fub^ 
jeil,— no longer to regard each other as adverfe paFr 
tie s . S peech at Briftol previous to the £USionp 

SAXONY (eJ-XCTOR Of,) 

Thx prefent Eledor is a Prince of a fafo aru! qtrfet 
temper, of great prudence and goodnefs. He known 
that in the aQual (late of things, not the power and 
irefpeft belonging to Sovereigns, but ^^r ;ivery ex- 
tftence depends on a reafonable frugality. ]t is very 
certain that not one Sovereign in Europe can eithejr 
promife for the continuance of his authority in a ftate 
of indigence and infolvency, or dares to venture on 
a new impofition to relieve himfelf. Without aban- 
doning wholly the ancient magnificence of hk Courts 
the EleAor has coodu^d his affairs with infinitely 
more ceconomy than any of his predecefibrs, fo aa 

to xeftore his finauces beyond vhat was thought fo^ 
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£bie from the ftate in wfarch the feven years war had 
left Saxony. Saxony during the whole of that dread- 
ful period having been in the hands of an exafpeiatedl 
cRemy, rigorous by refentmeiit, by nature, and by 
neceffity, was obliged to bear, in a marnier, the whole 
borthen of the war; in the interTaU, when their allies 
|>revailed, the ii^bitants of that country were nol 
Detter treated^ 

The niDderatk>n aitd prudence of the prefeni Eleo- 
tor, in my opinion, rather perhaps refpite? the troi»- 
i>les than fecures the peace of the^Eledorate* The 
pfier of the fucceflion to the Crown of Poland ia 
tnily^ critical, whether he accepts, or whether he de- 
clines it. If the States will confent t& hit acceptance, 
it will add to the diihcuUies, already ^eat, <^ hia 
Ittnation between the King of Pruffia and the' Em-f 
Iperor. But thefc thoughts lead n^ too far,, wbea. 
1 mean to fpeak only c^ the tmerior condition of 
riiefe Princes* It has always, however, fome neceC- 
hry connexion with their foreign ipo]mcs.-^Mefmfriiil 
int the Affdvrs of Fnmce in lygi^* 



TACITUS AND MACHIAVEL, 

• 

It has been faid fand, with regard to one of tlietii» 
with truth) that Tacitus and Machiavel, by their cold 
way of relating enormous crimes, have in Ibme fort 
appeared not to difapprove them ; that tlK^y feem a 
fort of profeffors of the art of tyranny, and that they 
c6rrupt the minds of their readers by not expreffing 
ihe detel^ation and horror that naturally belong to 
horrible and deteftable proceedings.--—— iS^^ecA on 
Mr. Fox's India BilU 



tOWNSHEND (CHARLES.) 

There are fnany yoimg members ki l&e Houfe 
(f\ich> of late has been the rapid fucceffion of public 
men} yitxo nevQr law thai piodigy Gbaites Towft^ 
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fhend ; nor of coiirfe know what a ferment lie ¥St 

able to excite in every thing by the violent ebuUitiori 

of his mixed virtues and failings. For failing9 hdf 

had undoubtedly — many of us remember them; wtf 

are this day confidering the effeft of them. But he 

had no failings which were not owing to a noble 

caufe; to an ardent, generous, perhaps an immode^- 

rate paffion for fame; a paflion which is the.inftinft 

of all great fdnli. ' He ■ worshipped that goddefa 

•wherefoever {he appeared ; biiti he paid his pacticular 

devotions to her 'in' her favoritd habitation, in hei" 

chofen temple, the Houfe of Commons. Befides 

•the characters of the individuals that compofe bur 

body>, it is inipoffible, Mr. Speaker, lioti to xxblenve^ 

tiiat Uiis Houfe has a collective charafter of itsownt 

That characier, too, however imperfeft, ismot* im^ 

amiable. «Like ail great public collections of meir^ 

you poflcfs a marked love of virtue, and an abhor* 

rence of vice. But among vices, there is none^ 

which the Houie abhors in the fame degree with 

ehjlinacy. Obftinacy, Sir, is' certainly a great vice; 

and in the changeful (late of political affairs it is 

frequently the caufe of great mifcbief. It happens, 

however, very unfortunately, that almoft the whole 

.line of the great and mafculine virtues, conftancy, 

gravity, magnanimity, fortitude, fidelity, and firmnefe, 

are clofely allied to this difagreeable quality, of 

which you have/fo juft an abhorrence; and in their 

excefs, all thefe virtues very eafily fall into it. He, 

who paid fuch a punftilious attention to all your 

vfeqlings, certainly took care not to fhock them by 

that vice which is the moft difguftful to you. 

That fear of difple2ifing thoie who ought moft'^io 

be pleafed, betrayed him fometimes into the other 

extreme. He had voted, and in the year 1765, had 

been an advocate for the ftamp-aft. Things and 

:the difpofition of men's minds were changed. In 

:ihort, the ftamp-a8: began to be no favorite in this 

' Hou&, He thei[$fore iittend^d at the private i^fieei- 
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Ing, in Avhich the refolutions moved by -a Righ^ 
Honourable Gentleman was fettled; refolutions lead- 
ing to the repeal. The next day he voted for that 
repeal 5 ^^nd he would have fpoken for it too, if an 
yinefs (not as was then given out a political) but to» 
my knowledge, a very- real illriels, had hot pre vented- 
it* • ^ . 

: The very next feflion, as the lafhion* of this world 
paffeth away, the repeal began, to be in as bad a» 
odour in this Houfc as the itamp-a£l.«had been i]> 
the feflion before. To conform :.to the temper which, 
hjegah to prevail, and to previaihtnoftly amongft thofe 
itioft in power, he declared, very early in the.wintery 
that a revenue muft be had out of AmcFica* In-* 
ftantly he was tied down to his engagements by fome,. 
who had no objeftion to fuch experiments, when 
made at the coft of perfons for whom they had no 
particular regard; The whole .body of courtiers 
drove him onward. They always talked as if the 
king ftood in a fort of humiliated ftate, until fome- 
t}iing of the kiiid fliould be done. 

Here this extraordinary man, then? Chancellor oF 
the Exchequer, found himfelf in great ftraits. Ta- 
pleafc univerfally was the objeft of his hfe^ but ta 
tax and to pleale, no more than to love and to be, 
wife, is not given to men. However* he attempted 
it. To render the tax palatable to the partisans of 
American revenue, he made a preamble, ftating the 
BecelBty of fuch a* revenue. To clofe with the 
American diftinftion, this leveaue was external^ or 
port duty; but again, to foften it to the other party^ 
it was a duty of fupfly. To gratify the colonifis, it 
was laid on Britifh manufaftures; to fatisfy the mer- 
chanis of Britain^ the duty was trivial, and (except 
that on tea, which touched only the devoted Eaft 
India compan)) on none. of the grand objefls of 
commerce. To counterwork tne American contra- 
band, the duty on tea was reduced from a fbilling 
<D three-pence^ But to fecure the favour of thofe 
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%tio Vould tax America, tht fcene bf coltedioh If^f 
changed, and, with the reft, it was levied ifi the col<K 
ifies« What need I fay mote ? This fine-fpun fchemd 
had tlie ufual fate of all cxqui(ite policy, fiut the 
original plan of thdBfUes, and the mode of executing 
that plan) both arofe, fingly and folely, from a love 
of our applaufe. He was truly the child of the 
Houfe. He never dionght, did, 6r £ud any thihg 
but with a view to you. He every day adapteid 
hfftifelf to your diip(:)fit}on ; aiid stdjtifted biinfd£'> 
i)efonr hi as at a looking-glafsi 

He had obferved (indeed it coiikl liot efcape him) 
that feveral perfons^ infinitely his inferiors in alt 
refpe^is, had formerly rendered themfelves cotifider-' - 
able in this Houfe by one method alone. They 
were a race of men (I hope in God the fpedes is 
extinft) whoy when they rofe in their place, no man 
living could diviire, from any known adher^ce tp 
parties, to opinions, or to principles; from any ordet 
or fyftefn in their politics; or from any fequel or 
connexion in their ideas, what part they were going: 
to take ivk any debate. It is afionifhing how much 
tbis uncertainty, efpecially a(t critical times, called* 
the aH[temiotl of all parties on fuch men. All eyes 
were fix^ on tbem^ all ears open to hear tbem^ 
each party gsaiped, and looked alternately for their 
vote, ahnoft to the end of their fpeeches. While 
the HoaC^ hufig in this ttmjertainty, now the hear-hims. 
refe from this fide^^now they rebellowed from the 
other ; and that party to whom they fell at length, 
from their tremulous and dancing balance, always 
received them in a tempeft of applaufe. The fortune 
of fuch men was a tempiation too great to be refifted 
by one, to whom, a fingle whiff of incenfe withheld 
gave much greati^r pain, than he received delight, in^ 
the clouds of it, whi^k datiy rofe about him firom 
die prodigal fuuerliidon of kmumerable admirers^ 
He Was a candkiate for contradidory honours; and 
fais grci^ aim was to make thok agree ia admirark»^ 
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bf hini who titytr agreed in any thing tlkl-^Sj^eech 
Qn Amtricdfi Taxdtj,oni 



Walpole, (»4^.) ^ 

In ftating that Walpole was driven by a popular 
tlaitiour into a mfeafure not to be juftified, I do not 
mean Wholly, to excufe his condtiQ;, My Ume of 
obfefvatidn did not eXaftly cbindde with that event) 
but I ,read much q£ the -cont rove rfies then carried 
on. Several yfears kfter the con^efts of. parties had 
ceafedj^ the people werfe amufed, and in a degree 
Warmed with them. The events of that sera feemed 
then of magnitude^ which the revolutions of our 
time have reduced to parochial importance; and the 
debates, which then Ihook the nation^ now appear of 
no higher moment than a difcuflion in a yeftry* 
When I was very young, a general falhion told me 
I was to admire fome of the writings againft that 
Minifter; a little more maturity taught me as niuch 
to defpife them. . I obferved one fault in his general 
proceeding. He never manfully put forward the 
entire ftrength pf his caufe. He teraporifed ; he ma- 
naged; and adopting very nearly the fentiments of 
his adverfaries ) he oppofed their inferences. — This, 
for a political commander, is the choice of a wfcak 
poft. His adverfaries had the better of the argu- 
ment, as he handled it, not as the reafon and juftice 
of his caufe enabled him to manage it.— — ^Regicide 
Peace. 



WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ. 

Attend, I pfay you, to the fituation and prof- 
perity of Benfield, Haftings, dnd others of that -fort. 
The laft of thefe has been treated by the Company 
with an afperity of reprehenfion that has no parallel. 
They lament, " that the power of difpofing of their 
5* property for perpetuity, fhould fall intofuch 
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•^ hands.^ Yet for fourteen years, with little inter* 
ruptibn, he^bas governed all their affairs, of every 
defcription, with an abfolute fway. He has had 
himfelf the means of heaping up immenfe wealthy 
and, during that whole period, the fortunes of hun- 
dreds have depended on his fmiles and frowns. He 
himfelf teils you he is incumbered with two hundred 
and fifty young gentlemen, fome of them of the befk 
families in England, all of whom aim at returning 
with vaft fortunes to Europe in the prime of life. 
He has then two hundred and fifty of your children 
as his hoitages for your good behaviour; and loaded 
for years, as he has been, with the execrations of 
ihe natives, with the cenfures of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and ftruck and blafted with refolutions of this 
Houie, he ftill maintains the moft defpotic power 
ever known in India. He domineers with an over- 
bearing fway in the affemblies of his pretended maf- 
ters ; and it is thought in a degree raih to ventui'd 
to name his offences in this Hov^fe, even as gtound» 
of a legiflative remedy. — Spteck on Mr. Foxs £ajt- 
India Bill. 



WILKES, (jOHn) ESiJr 

I WILL not believe, what no other man living 
believes, that Mr. Wilkes was puniihed for the inde- 
cency of his publications, or the impiety of his ran- 
fecked clofet. If he had fallen in a common 
llaughter of libellers and blafphemers, I could well 
believe that pithing more was meant than was pre- 
tended. But when I fee that, for years together, full 
as impious, and perhaps more dangerous writings to 
religion, and virtue, and order, have not been pu- 
iiiQied, nor their authors difcountenanced ; that th^ 
moft audacious libels on royal majeftv have paffed 
without notice; that the moft treafonaWe inveftives 
againft the laws, liberties, and conftitution of the 
country, have not met with the fiighteft animadvert 
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fion ; 1 miift confiderthis as a (hocking and fhamelefs 
pretence. Never did an envenomed fcurrility againft 
every thing facred and civil, public and private, rage 
through the kingdom with fuch a furious and un- 
bridled licence* All this while the peace of the na- 
tion muft be ihaken, to ruin one libeller, and to tear 
from the populace a (ingle favourite. 

Nor is it that vide merely fkulks in an obfcure and 
contemptible impunity. Does not the public behold 
with indignation, perfons not only generally fcandal- 
ous in their lives, but the identical perfons who, by 
their fociety, their inftruftion, their example, their 
encouragement, have drawn this man into the very 
faults which have furnifhed the cabal with a pretence 
for his perfecution, loaded with every kind of favour, 
honour, and diftinftion, which a court can beftow? 
Add but the crime of fervility {rh^fxdum crimen fer-- 
vituiis) to every other crime, and the whole mafs is 
immediately tranfmuted into virtue, and becomes the 
juft fubjeO: of reward and honour. When therefore 
1 refleft upon this method purfued by the cabal in 
diftributing rewards and puni(hments, I muft con« 
elude that Mr. Wilkes is the objeft of perfecution, 
not on account of what he has done in common with 
others who are the objefts of reward, but for that ia 
Vhich he differs from many of them : that he is pur- 
fued for the fpirited difpofitions which are blended 
with his vices ; for his unconquerable firmnefs, for 
his refolute, indefatigable, ftrenuous re(iftance againft 
oppreffion. — Thoughts on the Caufe of thefreftnt Dip 
0ontents^ 
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— Britifh dominions in, defcribed 

Innovation, not reform 

Ireland, catholic clergy of - 

■ ■ genius and policy of th z Englilh government iq, 

*■ Englifti parliament communicated to 

i- (ftate of) in 1780 - 

Irifh catholics, conduft of, in London, during the riots 17 So, 

objeft and efiedl of the penal laws enaftcd 

againftthem » ^ ' 

— ' : — (ftate of the) ^ - 

■ ■ excluded the cleftive franchife 

■ ^ poffcfs no virtual reprefentation 

repeal of the tcft aft in Ireland, as affefting 



the Irifh catholics 
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Jacobinifm, the revolt of enterprifmg talents againft property 
Jacobins, Mr. Burkq's opinion concerning 

... charaderofthe Britilh 

Judgment in the arts depends upon fenfibility 

Judgment and wit, contn^ed * 

Jurifdiftions 

Judges, their independence ought to fup^rfede all other con- 

fiderations- - - ' 

Jufticc, the ftanding policy of civil fociety 

King (of Great Britain) biscfown hereditary 
Kings, naturally lovers of low company 
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Kings, adulatory addreflfes to - - 1 59 

» when tyrants from policy - .164 
r ought to bear the tireedom of fubjeAs that ace ohT 

nqxious to them - - T76 

Jr/»^*j M^)!?, (origin of) - - i^» 

X>anded property^ laudable courfe of its furplns tS^ 

. always difTolving into individuality 190 

Language (outrageous) againft America, effcAs of 1S7 
!|^aw^ as a fcience of melhodized fociety and artificial equity^ 

aboliihed in France - 177 

(of change) the moft powerful law of nature ifi 

Lawgiver, charader of a true one - , 1 79 

Laws, obfervations concerning - 176 

(bad) the worft fort of tyranny - 178 

Learning, by whom fupported in the midft of wars, &c, 184 

Legiflator and popular governments - J 80 

tegiflators (French) feverc ft rictures on • iSi 

Levellers, pervert the natural order of things i» 189 

Libert}', a general principle - 181 

■ ' love of genuine liberty n^re - 182 

» — p_ without wifdom and virtue the greateft of evils - I6id. 

-T— * — the vital fpring of the ftate - 1 85 
I " accompanied by a virtuous poverty, to be preferred 

to a wealthy fervitudc - /^//. 

JjOvc, the phyfical caufc of - - 1 84 

■ ri ' (not arifing from luft) is difierent from dcfii^c 1 85 

difference between love and admiration /^//. 

Lover (forfaken) how affected - 187 

Loyalty (true) ' ^ • 188 

. ^ M. 

Magna Charta - - 2 1 5 

Manners, of more importance than laws - Jcz 

■ — -— (modem) - - 211 

Manners aati politics, applicable to every age - 217 

Marine (French, compared to pirates - 223 
Marriage, the opinion of the Conftitoent Affembly of 178$ 

reprobated - - 215 

Means (extraordinary) - - 221 

Mediterranean • . - 223 

Merchants (properties of) applied to the Eail-Lidia Company 217 

Metaphyfics - - /^/4i 

Middlefex election^ conteft how to be coniidered 220 
Minifters (favourites) effects of the court fyflcm (favouritifm) 
on our foreign affairs, on the policy of our govern^ 
mcnt with regard to our dependencies, at^d on the an- 
terior oeconomy of the conmionweaUh, with fome 
obfervations on the grand principle which firft xccom* 

mended this fyilem 4t court - 191 
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Miniftry, character of the interior « >99 

Miniflers> our natural rulers * 320 

Misfortune^ not ci:iiiie - » |i$ 
Monaftic inflitutions^ juftified on the fcore of their being a 

great po'wer for the mechanifm of politic benevol^ce 2 1 1 

Monied intereft> difpofed to entexprize - iiz 

u not ncccffary to the French *• fbid^ 

Money (want ofj how fupplicd by the French ■» tzt 

Morality 9 obfervations concetning - 127 

lylunicipaUues (French) • « 225 

Muiic * r 20^ 

N. ' 

Namet (great) - - 229 

Naples, obfervation re(jpeGting its political difpbfition Ibid^ 
National ties, the ftrongeil confiil in correfpondence in lawsji 

cuftoms, manners, and habits of life - ti% 
Methierlands;, the Emperor's politics coi^ceming, ^culated to 

anfwer the purpofe of the French - 227 
Jlcwfpapers, the progrefs of the French revolution indebted to 

' them' - * 224 

pleutrality (in parties) a crime againft the date Jbid^ 

Nobility, cohtams nothing to provol^e horror or indignation 22$ 
North (Baron) —See Probert 

Novelty and cqrioiity, obfervations concerning 929 

O. 

Obfcurity, neceffary to make things terrible ^ 234 

CEconomift, who capable to be - 23 1 

(Economy, is not a prediliction to mean, fordid, home-bred 

cares, that will avert the confequences of a falfe eili^ 

mationof ourintereft, or prevent the fhamefnl delapi-? 

dation into which a great empire muft fall by meai) 

reparations upon mighty ruins • 22s ^ 

Office and franchife (difference between) - 103 

Old Sarum, its fole manufacture members of parliament 247 

Oppreffion and oppreffed - - 231 

(effects of> - • 23a 

Opinion - - Jhid^ 

Order • • 234' 

P. 

Pain (violent) defcribed • . 2^% 

Parallelogram, obfervation on « w 292 

Parliament, qualines favourable and unfavourable to obtain a 

feat in parliament in popular eledions ^ 237 

»■ and prerogative - - 239 
*— ^ f ■ feptennial, a diforder that has arifen from the cure 

of greater diforders - • 240 

■ and people - - 241 
triennial, not competent to eficA die end pro* 

poled by it • • Jbid^ 
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Parliament (charafler of) at the commencement of the Ptench 

revolution - - 244 

«•*-—— difficulty in being a goodjnembcr of - Jbid^ 

Paper currency, obfervation concerning - 261 

Parfimony (mere) not oeconomy, - - 283 

Party defined - - *- 2 15 

Party (French) how compofed - - 290 

Paflions, the rationale or our paffions very ncceffary 259 

Patriot (good) who is to be confide red ' - 25* 

Patriotifin, the firft principle of public afFe£^ions - JbiJ^ 

Peace, not to be too eagerly fought - - 291 
People, political rcfledions and obfenations refpefting their 

power, &c. - - ^ 272 

> profpej^ty of -r - 277 

> can have no intereft in diforder - - Ihid* 
. — their intereft and humours ought to be confulted Ibid* 

(privileged) - - -^ 27ft 

Penfions, as incitements to virtuous ambition, ought not to 

be abolilhed - - - 247 

Pity, a pafiion founded on love - - 28$ 

Plate Bill, not competent to cfFeft the end propofed by it 241 

Poetry, its powers and province - - 255* 

not ftriclly an imitative art - - 257 

Poland, political obfervation concerning - 267 

Polifti and French revolution compared - - 266 

Political arrangement, what conduft to be obfervcd in 280 

Political reafon defined - - 28a 

Politicians, vulgar, fevere political remarks on • 279 

politics and manners applicable to every age - 217 

(general remarks on the new fyftem of) in France 280 

Polity, of the feveral countries of Europe - 245 

Popifh clergy, political obfervation concerning - 285 
Popular fpirit (of the. Britifh nation) political obfervatioA 

concerning - - - 278 

Power always accompanied by terror - - 267 

Power (difcretion ot) - - - 27a 

Powers (.coalefced) their conduft in the war againft France 274 

Pradlicability, things not pradlicable not defirable - 291 

Precedents, when to be adhered to - , • 28^ 

Prefervation (felf; the paffions refpefting "» 291 

Prefcription, the facred rules of - - ' 288 

Princes, obfervations on - - -^ 252- 

principles (general) obfervation concerning - 246 

Principles (propagation of) - - - 244 

Palaces, compared to vaft inhofpitable halls - »47 
Probert and Baron North, famous Hiftory of the Revenue 
Adventures of the bold Baron North and the good 

Knight Probert, upon the mountains of Venodotia 2.53 
Pfofeffionj held in eftinj^tion as the profeflbxs hold themfelves 258 
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Profeflbrs of artificial law and artificial tlieolo^^ papallel 

between - - - 284 
Property and franchife . , . 26% 
(transfer of) its principal objeft - i^44* 

- ought to be, out of all proportioni predominant in 

parliamentary reprefentatlon - Ihid, 

■ not always accompanied by power - 270 
Proportion, confidercd as the caufe of beauty t 2$^ 
Profcription, obfervation on - - ^58 
Pcafants (French) - . - Ibid^ 
Protedlion (influence ef) deftroyed by Mr. Fox*8 India Bill 250 
Proteftant religion,, why preferred by the people of England 2 S3 
Prudence, mo^al definition of - - 261 
— — • the ftandard of all the : olitical virtue^ - Jl/idf 
Pruflia (king of) and the Emperor, their wfpcdlive intcr6ft$ 

andfk>wers - - ^ - 286! 
Public man, his duty - - - '278 

i> el^ates^ wliich ought to be difpofed of - /^''A 

— offices, which ought to be abolifhed - 2^gj 
Puniftiments ' particular/ the cure for accidental dillemper^ 

in the ft^tc ^ " • ^SA 

Rancour, ought not to influence any aftion - 32 J 

Reafon and authority, do not ihove in the fame parallel J2r 

■ ■ ■ and taftc, probability of the ftandard of reafon and 

tafte being the fame in all human creatures 350 
Reccfs (parliamentary) compared with the permanent fittings 

of the Freiiph National AfTembly ' - "355 

Reform, timely and oeconomical, recommended - 315 

■ (parliam^entary) - - - - 31? 
Reformation, loved better in the abftraft than in the fubftance 31^ 

■ when confident with itfelf •« 326. 

■ — in religion) its eflfefts - - liid^ 

- ((hort view of) - - 36 jj 

Royal negative, the moft indifputed prerogative - 364, 

Regicide peace, obfervation thereon - - 34^"* 
Regicides and rebels (French) Mr. Burke's opinion refpcfl- 

ing their indemnity and punilhmcnt - ' 34* 

Religion, confolation in - - - 32^. 

— the church brought to a ftatc of poperty and perfct 

cutioft by the French - - SS'^ 

Rcprefentation (American) - - '32 

Republic (French) imprafticability of refifting it r 309 
Rej^ublics (ancient) the old Roman legiflators followed, with 
a felicitous accuracy, the moral conditions and pro- 

f crties of men - . - 311 

Republicans (high bred) their tergivcrfation defcribed 325 
Rcprefentation (virtual) definition of, and why in fome cafes 

preferable to <z^ff«<7/ - - - 3** 

Reprcfentative, his duty - -' - 322 
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Revenue (Frtnchyno political judgment (hc\frn hy the No- 
tional Aflembly with regard to it - 257 
Revolution (^rench) ftatc of France in 1703 - 29(3 
■ oppreflive, but fpirited and daring - 295 
difference between it and other revolutions 297 



* ■ ■ the objedl of - . - . 299 
— — — contrail between it in 1789^ and the revolution 

in England in 1688 - - Ihid. 
its partizans numerous in England, and of whom 

compofed - - - oi 
— .--— «-^ in 1688, its policy, and the different methods 

purfued for fome years pad - 305 
• Jacobin, character of thofe by whom carried on, 

its malignity, and the neceflity of meeting it 

with a manly vigour - * 309 
Rich (the) thrown into two claffes, viz. (latefmen and men 

of pleafurc, defcription of both - ^ • 325 

Rights (natural and chartered) obfervations on - 329 

» ■ (of men J ftiled an ivfiitute and digeft of anarchy 330 

' " (of man) compared to a portentous comet - 351 

— ■ ■ cfmany the doctrine of, has pervaded Germany 334 

■ (of men) the real rights ought not to be withheld 331 

■ ' ■ ■'■ of man (the object of) - - 352 
"" farther obfervations on - - 333 

ofmenf in governments, are their advantages 334. 

•— • — of men, men have no right to what is not reafonable ^^^ 

— farther obfervations on the rights of man - ^^6 

(metaphyjQc - - - 339 

(petition and debration of) - 340 
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Reft and laboui^confidered - - 322 

Rigour (extreme} its effects - - 314 

Rome and Athens, analogy between - 123 

Rome (church of) obfervations refpccting mere ditfent from 314 

Royalifts, their landed property, number and refpectability 324 
■' ■ (French) ought to be confulted with in the manage- 
ment of the war - - Ibid, 

Ruin (national) the French ftiled the ableft architects of 359 

Rulers (French - - - 35^ 
Ruffel ^houfe of) Mr. Burke contrafts his own merit with 

that of the founder of tlie houfe of Ruffel 359 
. Ruflla, her government moft liable to be fubverted by mili- 
tary fedition - - - 329 

S. 

Salary (in ofiice& of ftate) a iecurity againft ararice and ra- 
pacity ' ' -^ - ^ 366 

Schemes (French) have nothing in experience to prove their 

tendency beneficial - - 378 

Scotia (Nova) dcfc'ribed - - 386 

.»3coiland, obfejjvation on our participation of trade with it 385 
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&etetai7 of (bt^ aloft not appear paffimoftioH^ to foreigrt 

minifters - - - 366 
Sect (of French atheifts) their doctrines and opinions moil 

alarming - - - 39S 
Sieyes (Abbe) hnmourons dl^fcfiption of his conftitutionsd 

warehoafe ... 38*7 
Senfes (our) ought to be /abject to the judgment in politics 378 
Sermons (anniverfary) remarks concerning - 380 
Sicily^ its difp^fition to republicanirm ^ 385 
Societies (popular) remarks on the conditutional and revo- 
lution focieties * - 374 
Society^ a contract - - 466 

■ (civil) origin of laws in, and difficulties arifing , 

thereon - - 368 

■ I artificial divifion of mankindj a perpetual fource of 

hatred - - ' 369 
* " ■ ■ the moA obvious divifion of fociety into rich and 

poor, ftate of the lattsr defcribed 370 

■ natural and artificial fociety defined - 371 

■ ■ • ' require that the paflions Ihould be fubjected 372 
— — juftly chargeab]e with much the grcateft part of the 

defiruction of the fpecies - Ihiif* 
Soldiery of Louis XVI. its corruption previous to the revo- 
lution - - 379 
Sovereign (Sritifh) a real king, and not an executive officer 388 
' ' ■ jurifdiction - . * 389 
Sovereigns, their difpofitions - 388 
Spain, political ftate of that country - 390 
Stables (royal) keepers of, &c« - - 387 
State, confscration of by us - - 380 
I reafonsof * - 381 
— — (a great) ought to regard its ancient^axims 383 
States (ecclefiaftical) feeds of revolution hot wanting in them 382 
Statefmen, Mr. Burke's flandard of - 383 
Statefman (unconftitutional) wifti of - 384 
Statefmen (new of France) their fentiments -• Jbid^ 
- ■' " — political obfervation on their fituation ,385 

— *— no habits of life difqualify for government , Ilid^ 

Sublime and Beautiful compared - 392 

Sublime, the paffion caufed by it - 393 

■ fource of it - - 394 
— .— — defcription of Milton, Mr. Burke's criricifm theieon llid^ 
Supply, the facred right of the commons - > 39^ 
Switzerland, fome obfervations on its political fituation and 

opinions with refpect to France • 397 

T. 

Tafteji general idea 6f . - m 399 

— — progrefsof - ■ m ' 4p% 

Taxatioa (American) - « yk 

- an eaQr bufinefs « * 464^ 
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Yeach^rs (n^ political] character of » 

Reaching, the beft mode of - - 

Terror, how it differs from pain 

Timidity, may be conHdered a difgrace or a virtue 

Theory - 

Toleration (religious) 

Toulon> after its furrender ought to have been made a foyal 

French city ' • - * 

Trade, defined • • • - 

Tragedy, theefFeetsof - • • 

Tranfactions, of paft ages " . • - 

Tranquillity, obfervation on - *• 

Triangle, poor in ite effects • » 

Turkey (deftructive policy of] defcribed • 

Tyranny (departed) Jts partisans few 
' ■ '■ fome political obfervations on - 

Tyrant, and his favourite, or tyranny doubled 
Tyrants (real) their punilhment a noble act of juftice 

U. . 

Uglincfs (true) oppofite to beauty ^ 

V. 

Variation, why beautiful - • 

Vicinity (civil) law of . - • 

Victors (barbarous) their poli<iy defcribed 
Victory, obfervation on 
Vulgar and mechanical politicians • • 

W. 

Wales, fcetch of its hiftory 

War, ground of with France 

— view of war that touches our own country 

— — the prefent a religious war - . • 

Wealth I of France) in 178 c - 

Whigs new and ancient) their political characters compared 

Wit and judgment, cod traded 

Will and duty, the author of our being has difpofed us not 

according to our will, but his own 
Words, how they influence our paflions 
Writers have great influence on the public mind * 

•^— .^ (French) their drift 

Z. 

Zeal^ obfervation oa - « 
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